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JIMMIE’S FIRS 


One of the proudest days in any y” fe i ton Hi-Speed 22’s with Kleanbore priming, Remit 

day Dad gives him his fi rifle—especially Express and Shur Shot shell id | ington big game 

sturdy Remington wit! powerful Remington cartridges wit ft-point Core-Lokt bullets. Remen 

Hi-Speed 2 rt er, t’s Remingtor It's R day, of cour 
We hope that th ne is not far off when once again > ar gag 1 the tior nilitary supplies 


ind shotguns, Reming- mington Arms Company, I geport 2, Conn. 


Remington Model 511 Scoremaster 
bolt action 22 repeating rifle. 
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PFLUEGER 
SUPREME 


AGAIN LEAD WITH 
FISHING CONTEST WINNERS 


Winners in Field & Stream’s Big Fish Contest year after year 
give a substantial lead to the widespread use of PFLUEGER 
Reels. Fishing prize winners of 1944 caught half of the Small 
Mouth Black Bass, half of the Wall Eye Pike, four out of ten 
Muskies, eight out of ten Northern Pike, and nine out of ten 
Lake Trout on PFLUEGER REELS. All together, PFLUEGER 
REELS caught more prize-winning fish in this contest than 
reels of any other make. 
This is significant when you consider that PFLUEGER REELS 
have not been manufactured for about three years. Many 
PFLUEGER REELS used in this contest have seen 
considerably longer service. PFLUEGER REELS were 
built to give this service, and will be built better than ever 
when fishing tackle is again manufactured. 
If you have a Pflueger Reel that requires repair parts or overhauling, we 
suggest bringing it to your dealer for servicing at our factory—as early 
as possible—to avoid the rush prior to the opening of the fishing season. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 
Since 1864 
Over 80 Years Making Fishing Tackle 


PFLUEGER ... 4 Great Mame ia Tackle 


(PRONOUNCED ""FLEW-GER”) 
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PIR IRD 


The War of Nerves is not PT to 


our fighting men. It is within our- 
selves that the battle also rages. Yet 
you can overcome “that tense feeling” 
and needless worry, by self-analysis, 
self-control and self-understanding. 
This book tells which form of Re- 
laxation—hobbies, sports or games— 
is best fitted to your own personality! 


“How To Relax And Be Happy” 
has been written in plain language by 
eminent psychologists. It is a book 
that will help you, your family, and 
your boy now in Service. It explains 
you to yourself. That's why you'll 
want to read this great book right now. 
Write now! 
It's FREE. 


BATTLE JACKET 


Styled 


by 
KEIN 


TRACE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


JOE 














A famous general wore the first Battle Jacket. 
Then it captured the favor of G.I. Joes because 
of its military smartness and utility. You'll find 
it weather proof. It fights wind and rain. 


Note These 5 Points! — 


@) Made extra long 


for full protection below the waist. @) Meets 
U. S. Government standards for water repel- 
lency. @ An extra long zipper! Concealed snap 


fasteners close the belt. 
grained cotton twill; 


@) Outside is fine- 
inside is lustrous satin- 


back gabardine rayon. @ Yet the whole jacket 
weighs only 16 ounces because the inside and 


outside are woven in one piece! 


! Tropic Tan, 


fade proof, bellows pockets, adjustable cuffs. 
oa me ws ee me Ss ee 


Buck Skein Joe 

¢/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., 

212 Fifth Ave., at D- 4. 

New York 10, N 

Please send me the new bole! book * 

To Relax And Be Happy’’ FREE [). 
Send me the name of the nearest retailer 

where I can see the full range of your sports- 

wear styled by Buck Skein Joe [). 
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FROM GENERATION TO GENERATION 


6. PEPPER 


BOTTLED IN BOND 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
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THIS WHISKEY IS 5% YEARS OLD. 100 PROOF, JAMES E. PEPPER 6 CO., LEXIN@TON, KENTUCKY 








First strike! 


Toan angler there is indescrib- 


able joy in hooking the first 
trout of the season. It isadream 
come true. 

Our New York and Chicago 
stores are unofficial headquar- 
ters for men who fish—our 
Tackle Departments their in- 
formal club rooms. Here they 
discuss rods, reels, footwear— 
all the equipment and acces- 
sories so close to their hearts. 





A&F FLY REELS 


made. 
alloy. Strong and durable. Precision made. 


American Lightweight aluminum 


Easy to take apart—only three sections. 


Left: No.1 3%" Dia. (35-40 yds.) $20.00 
No. 2—3"’ Dia. (35 yds.) $18.00 
Right: No. 4—27%"’ Dia. (30 yds.) $15.00 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 Fircu co. 


MADISON AVE. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. ¥, 


Von LENGERKE 
& €AnrToOINE 


9 NORTH WABASH AVE,, CHICAGO 2, ILL 
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Personal notes on new friends 


YRON W. DAI- 

RYMPLE spent 
much of his boy- 
hood fishing in the 
clear waters of the 
Flint, and hunting 
along the banks of 
that winding Mich- 
igan river. He 
wanted to grow up 
and fish and hunt 
all the time—and 
had it not been for 
the war he might very nearly have done 
just that. For after graduating from 
the University of Michigan in 1932 he 
joined a band as a musician, and found 
that the traveling enabled him to get in 
a few days’ sport each week. So he has 
fished and hunted in nearly all of the 
48 states. 

For almost three years now, Dalrym- 
ple, the author of “Run, Perch, Run” 
which appears in this issue, has been 
working in &@ war plant—as supervisor 
in a division of General Motors—and 
writing in his spare time. 

His postwar objectives, he says, are a 
cabin in the wilderness, plenty of outdoor 
sports, and time to write about them. 











whose 


APT. LOREN McNEILL, 
story “I Lost a Trick” appears in 
this issue, grew up in the hills of Mis- 


souri. His interest in outdoor activities 
came about through close association 
with an uncle who, though confined to 
a wheel chair, spent many happy hours 
teaching the boy to fish and hunt, to 
train his dogs, and to use his camera. 
And so, ever since his boyhood the cap- 
tain has spent every possible moment 
tramping the woods and fields of his na- 
| tive state with gun and dog, or fly fish- 
ing the swift Ozark streams for small- 
mouth bass. And always, he says, he 
carried a camera with him and took 
| pictures to bring back to his crippled, 
sportsman uncle. 

Capt. McNeill is a graduate of Drury 
College, Springfield, Mo. He was called 
to active duty with the Army in 1941, 
served a year at Ft. Francis E. War- 
ren, Wyo., and since has been overseas 
with a tank-destroyer outfit and a hos- 
pital unit. 





A LEADING publisher has_ chosen 
George W. Heinold’s story “An Old 
Man told Me,” which appeared in Ovurt- 
poor Lire last July, for inclusion in a 
forthcoming anthology, The Best Sport 
Stories of 1944, For Heinold’s latest, 
“Shad? ... You Said It!” see this issue. 
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—4 fter the war—brook, brown and 


rainbow trout will be more numer- 
ous than ever in the well-stocked 
streams that wind through the 


length and breadth of Pennsylvania. 


Trout season from April 15 to July 31. 
For information write to the Department 
of Commerce, Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrisburg, Pa. Dept. 0-12. 
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SPENNSYLVANIAC 
Bath State of The ation 


KEYSTONE OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 















Pennsylvania Department of Commerce ee 
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HE good news will soon be breaking that 
“the ice is out in Maine’. To all anglers it 
means that the best fishing of the season is on 
as our thousands of magnificent fishing waters 
begin to clear and ravenously hungry trout and 
salmon rise to strike at lures with wild abandon. 


@ With that flash you'll recall the enjoyments 
of your last fishing trip to Maine; the breathless 
moment when you got your first strike of the sea- 
son; the heart stopping leap of that angry salmon 
as he felt the barb; the tense moments before 
you had him safely netted. 


@ You'll reflect, too, those many benedictions 
that man finds only in the great outdoors; the 
feel of the sun and breeze on your face; the 
bracing smell of clean, pine-scented air; the re- 
lief with which you doff your city clothes for 
free-and-easy fishing togs; your first healthy 





appetite of the year and the answering sizzle of 
the skillet as your guide ‘‘cooks out’’ down the 
lake at noon; the ease with which you cast off the 
worries and strains of your busy life and meditate, 
instead, upon the eternal peace of Nature; the 
new spring in your step, the new alertness of 
mind that you feel at the end of a good day's 
fishing; the freshness and eagerness with which 
you are ready totackle your work when you return. 


e@ Our guides tell us that fishing in Maine will be 
better this year than ever before. Our fishing 
camps will be open and ready with a friendly 
welcome to war-weary fighting men and fatigued 
civilians who will find on Maine’s lakes and 
streams, the relaxation and re-creation they 
need so badly. 


e@ Write for our 1945 Fishing Guide, with in- 
formation about our fishing seasons, regulations, 
camps and a map of Maine’s fishing waters. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, HUNTING & FISHING SERVICE, 283 ST. JOHN STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 








FUN for all the family 
ona MINNESOTA 


“STAY PUT” 
VACATION 


























SAVE vaUr RED OTs 


Se ge 





Write ticket for 


restful recreation in Minnesota 


your own 
this summer. There is fun for 
all the family, health and 
renewed energy. Try a famous 
“Stay Put” 


Minnesota vacation, 


this way you will save vital 


transportation. 


Let us help you select 
avacation spot. Ask for the new 
free illustrated, *'Minnesota Official 
Guide."” Address Dept. L-4 Minne- 
sota Tourist Bureau, State Capitol, 

' St. Paul, Minnesota, 


ia 


Write today. 











fisherman and his folk. 
and nearby streams; salmon, brook and 
lake-trout waters. Private cottages, main lodge, pleasing 
service. Skilled, likeable guides. Easy rail connections. Our 
cars meet your trains. Write or wire. HORTENSE QUIMBY. 


IM BY’S 2 


VERMONT 
COLD SPRING CLUS 


SATISFYING, for the 


Three home lakes 


accessible, 

















FRENCH RIVER 


BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL- , 
EYE) GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 
and fully equipped fishing 


A modern 
SAND and hunting lodge—American Pilar 
Main Lodge and Bungalows—Re : 
BEACH : stricted Clientele—Recreational F : 


rs 


cilities, Including 9 Hole Gol f Cou 





=) LODGE (2515 Yards). Open May 15th, f y 
Pickerel and Pike. 
a i 3 , . 
Maine s oq a rfectly ideal Family Vacation Resort, Excellent train service. Write or wire. 
Right in the heart of the — Katahdin country! | 
Here, in this scenic paradise, at the foot of Mount Katahdin, | 
a ge Fy A BE Allen Sheppard & Son j 


fishing for trout 












Over twenty trout ponds within five miles of camp Penobscot - 
River (west branch) nearby for canoe trips. Kidney Pond is Bigwood P. O., Northern Ontario, Canada 
located at the beginning of Bradeen's dunt Trail’’—Katahdin’'s ——— 

easiest and most beautiful Swimming and water sports 

for the children Guides, vats and full equipment. Com- & PO xR | & M A N o 1 | N 
fortable spic-and-span log cabins for targe or small parties. 

Exceptional food. Reasonable rates Writ or wire for early 


reservations and full information, 


MRS. LAURA P. 


Located on Whitefish Bay—Lake Of The Weeds 


“Fish and Hunt with us’ 
Camp situated directly 


BRADEEN, 


famous lake-t 





on the 











___- KIDNEY POND, (MILLINOCKET) MAINE ters. FISHING SUPREME. Trout, musky, alle 
northern pike, small mouth bass New log c: 
Inner spring beds. Sand beach. AMERIC AN PL 
MQMIGIS Kenies Choice foods, vegetables in season. Train and 
connections to camp } 
Write or wire for folder and complete informatio 
CHARLES FICKAS 
ON SEBAGO LAKE Sioux Narrows, Ontario, Canada 





EARLY SALMON AND TROUT FISHING 
Guides—Heated Modern Cabins—Good Food 


aitcteaet Mogwn,cotin-Ceod food | AN AL~NEE-CHEE LODGE | 


Write O. K. Thayer for information 
~~ SOUTH CASCO, MAINE | _ Fave, Ontario, Canada = 


Finest fishing at Favel, Delany and Big Pine Lakes 
Trout, muskies, wall-eyes, bass, and great norther 
pike. Good accommodations. Camp 
Delany Lake. Write for information. 


K. Verney, Favel, 


FIS H ING Wachapreague Hote! | 


Wachapreague, Va. 
OCEAN & INLAND 1902-1945 
CHANNELS 


pe per Bass, Weak j 
1d other salt wate 
Season: May 1-Oct. 1 | 
Mrs. A. H.G. Mears & H. S. Powell, Co-Managers| 





Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pike 


SAMOSET LODGE #an" 


On the west arm of Lake Nipissing 
FISHING SEASON OPENS MAY 15 


A camp secluded and quiet. Easily reached 
by rail or auto. First class accommodations 
at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Main 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoes 
available. For further information, Write 


located 








Ontario, Canada 





e irieties. 
Miss Lillian L. Cameron, Monetville, Ont. 

















SALMON FISHING— | arizona 


MOOSE AND DEER HUNTING 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 





ANGLERS, who like the ‘‘big fellows,’’ try your luck on | 
the RESTIGOUCHE and P ATAPEDIA RIVERS, the two most 
famous ssimen rivers in this country where salmon $28 each per week double; $35 single. Huntir ' 
weighing as much as 45 pe sunes have been caught. HUNTS ata . } — aie 1 ‘ 
EN. who dream of big game me in the heart of GASPE rate $8 per day. Fol ow crac k hound pack af 
PENINSULA. way up the he adw aters of the GRAND CAS- on on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tu 
CAPT DIA RIVER, where moose, bear and deer abound key in season. Enjoy ideal climate 
RESTIGOUCHE HOTEL | | Spring Creek Ranch, P.0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 
MATAPEDIA, _ PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, CANADA | 








“HUNTING AND VACATION TRIPS 


In The Canadian rare meng 


LAC BOUCHETTE CLUB_ 





The outdoor paradise of Lake St. John, P. Q ‘ : 
y hs ur t s fe shir ( re 
Near C.N.R. Station, 114 sq. miles of green. Speckled _ Mnikiee ed a 4. utitu pt P st “4 
Trout, Duck, Moose, Bear, Deer, Partridge. and M “si = sae —— ul | moun eo 
other smaller wild animals. 9 camps or tents. Re- 2 ree reser\ ations early for Fall h 
trips and Spring bear hur 





al rates for family 
naniche on mighty MOOS E—DEER—SHEEP—GOAT—ELK—BE Aft 
Wire or write Yé experience as Guides & Outfitte 
P.Q., Canada References. Write or wire 

JACK BROWNING & SON, RICINUS, ALBERTA, CANADA 


BIG GAME SPORTSMEN<— 


Mos 


nowned Canadian Guides. Speci: 
and party. Canoe trip for Oua 
Lake St. John. Booklet on request 


Albert Thibault, Lac Bouchette, 


NORTHERN QUEBEC 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 


irs of 











Lake st. Jonn 
District 
CLUS PANACHE 


I have what you want 


















O sa. miles 00 sq. miles — wi tt : 
The best camping-c ane s « y place known. Ma ms. I 
ombined with excelient peckled Trout, Moose chance full bag most desira ig £ 
trout fly-fishing, Lake Tr Deer, Bear, Partridge Twenty-one day hunt. Horsebac iless s : 
good for moose and bear and all Ducks, Geese, Comfort v me. in } t knowr B ‘e}i: 
kinds of wild birds ew area, ble vais . prardelh ls A hee 1 seast’ Known or Col 
real virgin country, just opened. * . cabins, Compete Rocky Mountains. Wildlife pict s&éG 
Something very special guides May Complete informat Acce} ' 
References, descriptive folder on request. proof. Bank reference. Arrive train or } | 
rite or wire FRANK E. BROWN, eiatiiite Alberta, Cana 
J. Leonce Hamel, Roberval, Que., Canada Ly a 
_—— 
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ELK LAKE CAMPS FOR TROUT & SALMON — 





A sportsman’s paradise awaits you at Elk Lake Camps, the Southern Gateway to the Adiror | 
Peaks. Located in 40,000-acre private tract on Elk Lake where natura pawned brook tr 

are abundant. Nearby is Clear Pond, part of the same tract, offering splghdi a land-locked salmon 

lake trout fishing. Bus & rail connections. MAIN CAMP AND COTTAGE 8 WITH HOTEL SERVI‘ 


Blue Ridge, P.O. 
Essex County, N. 


Cc. D. Davis 
Proprietor 


ELK LAKE CAMPS 


| 
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di D percucuts 


, annually add 
Vy, 800,000,000 Fish 
to Ontario Waters 

aed > 


STRATEGICALLY located across 

1200 miles of vacation country, 
from Kenora on the Lake of the 
Woods to Glenora on the Bay of 
Quinte, these 27 hatcheries supple- 
ment the work of nature in providing 
game fish for the future. 


On some postwar angling trip, why 
not visit the mearest hatchery and see 
for yourself what is being done 
along propagation and restocking 
lines to maintain the fish population 
of Ontario’s thousands of lakes and 
streams? Speckled trout, rainbows, 
brown trout and lake trout... 
bass, muskies and walleyes ... all 
are produced here, to help guarantee 
tomorrow’s anglers the same match- 
less sport enjoyed by fishermen 
of the past. 


Let our new pamphlet, FISH FOR 
THE FUTURE, a handy, informative 
reference for any angling enthusiast, 
give you complete“ figures on our fish.” 











Ontario Travel and Publicity Bureau, 
156 Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. 


Please send me as soon as ready, a free 
copy of your pamphlet, 


“FISH FOR THE FUTURE”. 


a 


DR iii0ntsbesnesined¢tectesones 


Address...ccccccccccccccepWh@eccccccee 


Cie G8 TiO, ceccstpagltndesscsseecssces 


a 
. 


State... 











All Over the Map 


WITH 


P. A. PARSONS 


| 


miles of Indianapolis, Ind. Coati is a near 


relative to the raccoon, has a long nose 


and a very long ringed tail. What crit- 
ter was doing in the Hoosier State is a 
puzzle ... Last year for first time in resi- 


dents’ memories, canvasback ducks were 
seen on Great Bay, N.H., far from their 


usual flyway... Bowman hunter spied a 


black bear last season in Allegan State 
| Forest, Mich., southwest part of state, far 
south of animals usual haunts... Creek 


fade-out explained, Lower end of Hor- 
ton Creek, Arizona, had disappeared 
Henry Sweet, foreman of state fish hatch- 
ery, found stream pouring into subter- 
ranean cavern, and restored creek to 
original flow by filling hole with bowlders 
set in concrete. 

Unusuals. Fred Hoggard, Flat 


Rox I 


Mich., found a mink and a muskrat in 
same trap. Mink had chased muskrat so 
closely that trap jaws had closed on 
both. Battle to death had continued in 


trap, for skins of both animals were bad- 
ly torn... Ontario carpenter is reported 
by John Kingston, Prescott, Ont., to have 
killed two foxes with single shot. Spied 
for, angled for shot, then saw another 
fox approaching first one. Waited 
heads of both were close together, bopped 
off both with load of No. 4’s... Big white- 
tail. John S. Smith Jr., Bergen, N.Y., last 
season killed a buck which weighed 310 
lb. dressed, which means live weight of 
more than 870 lb. Massive antlers had 14 
points. Possibly was biggest white-tail 
to be killed anywhere in 1944... From 
Maine comes official word that party of 
six, hunting 10 days along St. Croix River, 
that state, saw 40 deer, shot at 19—got 
none! ...C. F. Bowes, Halifax, N.S., 
writes that friend of his took his son fish- 
ing to brook running into Prospect Bay, 
near Halifax. Boy made back cast with 


until 








gull grabbed minnow, flew off with it 
Gull fought savagely, but boy played it 
in air on his reel, landed it, then released 
it... Cpl. Robert Champion, hunting 
near Shelby, N.C., jumped a rabbit. Just 
as Champion fired, hawk pounced on 
rabbit, the shot killed both. 

Caterwauling competition gets quick 
decision. Mrs. Aubury Williams, Monson, 
Me., didn’t like raucous barber-shop 
chords from two cats in her backyard 
Lifted window, heaved one of her hus- 
band’s brogans to break it up. Then sau 
that one cat was biggest tabby she’d ever 
seen. Called her husband who, with shot- 
gun, stopped cacophony. The big 
proved to be a bobcat that had been mak- 
ing faces at the Williams’s house cat. 
House cat escaped punishment. 


"un 
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ANDERERS. A white-nose coati, | 
tropical beastie native to Brazil, 
was recently shot within four 





hook baited with a minnow. Passing sea | ALL KINDS OF GOOD FISHING 





BITING BACK IN 





You bet they’re biting, soldier! But they'll 
be biting juste as much when you come 
back. Because every year millions of fish 
are reared and planted in Wisconsin's 
7,500 natural lakes, and 10,000 miles of 
rushing streams. You'll find your favorite 
fishing waiting you, just as good as ever 
— muskies, walleyed and northern pike, 
large and small mouth bass, brook, rain- 
bow and brown trout, plenty of pan fish. 


oe LUCKY YOU if you can get to 
Wonderful Wisconsin for a few days of 
this super-fine fishing. Here is everything 
to make your vacation perfect. Accom- 
modations to suit your taste and vacation 
budget — hotels, lodges, cottages, cabins. 
Breath-taking scenery, great forests, an 
abundance of wild life. And you'll like 
Wisconsin's traditional hospitality! 
Come, if you can, this summer. If you 
can’t, we will welcome you after the war. 






IN 





Wisconsin Conservation Commission, 
Recreational Division, 
Room 20. State Capitol, 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Please send me FREE, your illustrated story 
of Wisconsin fishing and vacations. Also 
details on low-cost family fishing license. 


NAME 








a a ao - 
ADDRESS ee 
city____ 20M STATE 
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All Ray-Ban Sun 
Glass production és 
allocated to mili- 
tary use. 





KEEN-EYED SHOOTERS 
USE RAY-BANS 






















After Victory, civilians seeking 
visual comfort and glare protec- | 
tion will be able, once more, to | 
purchase genuine Ray-Ban Sun | 
Glasses and Shooting Glasses. 


Wherever eyes are subjected to 
intense glare, in training or in 
combat, our fighters protect their 
vision with Ray-Bans. Long a 
favorite of sportsmen before the 
war, Ray-Bans cut glare-produc- 

ing rays to a minimum. In bright BAUS CH & LOMB | 


sunlight, eyes are cool, relaxed i Giisnnnhovrdligaiih iyo 
preening OPTICAL CO. «+ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
and comfortable, vision is sharp 


and clear. 

Theworkers of Bausch & Lomb 
are producing more Ray-Ban 
Sun Glasses than ever before— 
all to meet urgent military needs 








OFFICIAL PHOTO 
U.S. ARMY 
AIR FORCES 





BAUSCH & LOMB IS DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS, SPOTTING 
SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


HOMESITES $300 tims) OZARK LANDS 


For All Purposes 


For Your Pleasure and Profit 











loveliest Garden on wooded | 


In California's 





shores of beautiful Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo | Priced and 
County. Enjoy future inde pe nt dence with excellent | from $500 Per Acre Upwards 
soil, soft water, wonderfu ung a inting boati ng, Also Actual River Frontages 

bathing, etc. Grow fruits, ve gets ables, poultry. Perfect | SEND FOR FREE LIST AND LITERATURE 
temperate climate. Congenial community Finest in- | 

vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. B, HUBBARD 

6560 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. _424 Minnesota Ave. Kansas City 4, Kansas" 





#4 CANADIAN LANDS 


/ 
SPORTSMEN : Get thi Is eS Seized and S01d forTaxes 


AUTHENTIC 


BIG FISH MAP | 


$ 64 buys 25 acres good hunting 
$ 72 buys 1000 feet lake front 
$112 buys 100 acres bush 

$121 buys island 

$175 buys 149 acres with creek 


IN EIGHT COLORS 





Our 28th Annual List, just issued describes the above and 
many other choice properties acquired by us through Tax 
Sale. The amount quoted is the full price asked, guaranteed 
perfect title, no mortgage, Beautifully situated hunting and 
rn fishing camps where there ig real sport; summer cottage 
cannot supply order dir } feet x 3 feet sites, heavily wooded acreages. Now is the time to invest in 
a _ MAP co. : anada’s minerals, forests and farms, Write today for free 
klet with full explanatior 


Room 607 


2305 Commonwealth Ave. Chicago 14, tI. 
72 Queen St. W. 








TAX SALE’ SERVICE 


182 SPECIES SHOWN IN 8 NATURAL COLORS 


Toronto, Canada. 


Who Saye 


You Can't Guy 
FISHING TACKLE! 


ALUMINUM 
i ae 4 3 


American- 


built. English- 

style. balanced 

reel; made of 

special alumi- 

jnum alloy for 

lightness (wt. 

4 oz.); Single 

click action, 

easy to disas- 

pe (only 3 

precision made. 

interchangeable 

parts). Diameter 25°’. 

width between plates 11/16", cap. 25 yds. 
of D. 30 yds. of HDH 

M7122 Klein's Bargain Price $12.95 





PURE SILK FLY LINES 
High Quality level fly line with 





oil impregnated, enamel finish. 
Brown. 25 yd. connected coils. 

J ee: $2.25 
ee A ero 2.65 


Double Tapered fly line; “oil cured” pure silk, 
soft and pliable. Brown. 30 yd. coils. 
M6908 Sizes HEH, HDH, HCH........................ $7.95 





SPECIAL BASS FLY ASSORTMENT 
Ten of the best lures for all types of bass fishing: 
Popper, Plunker, Chugger, Moth, Bucktail, 
Streamer, Weedless Hair Fly, Spinner Fly, Frog, 
Bug. Most popular patterns. 
M5103 List Price $6.00 Klein’s Price.........$4.98 


DEWITT RO-TOP FLY BOXES 
Transparent plastic. 6 sections? 
top rotates freely. 2-way spring 
holds door open or closed. 
Snap hook fastens to belt, but- 
ton- ea or harness. 41/,"° diam- 
eter, 


M6390 





49 
FALLS CITY BOXES 
Strong, sturdy 24 
ga. steel utility 
boxes for tools 
or tackle. Fully 
automatic tray 
with compart- 
ments. Hand- 
some ripple en- 
3 amel finish. Plated 
finish lock and catches; 
: piano hinges, rounded 
corners, metal handle. Size 
ns a7 







M6309 


SILK BAIT CASTING LINES 
100% pure silk, finest quality 
bait casting line. Water- 
proofed. Black. 50 yd. spools. 
M6817 Test 14 Ibs......... $1.9 





M6718 Test 18 lbs......... ye 
M6719 Test 24 Ibs......... 2,59 
CREEK CHUB 
. —) PIKIE MINNOWS 
ae ‘) M5650 Standard Jointe 
> * Perch or Red Head.. $1.3 
M5652 Standard Pikie Minnow. Perch a * 


M5662 Baby Pikie. Perch, Pike orRedHead 1.05 
HOW TO ORDER BY MAIL Specify each it 


by number. State quantity and name of ite 
wanted. Send check, money order or cas 
20% deposit required on C.O.D.’s. Money-baci 
Guarantee of Complete Satisfaction. 

Send 25¢ extra (refunded with first order) for 
Klein's Guaranteed Bargain Spring Catalog 


KLEIN’S SPORTING GOODS 


Famous for Guns Since 1885 
$07 FB South Halsted St., 


Chicago 7, til. 
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Western New York Trout 


HE best trout stream I know of in 

western New York is the Wiscoy 
Creek, between Bliss and Pike in Wyo- 
ming County, about 60 miles by rail from 
Rochester. You can take the B.&O. R.R. 
to Bliss, and fish downstream from there 
to Pike and beyond. There are train con- 
nections with the N.Y. Central, Lehigh 
Valley, Erie, and Pennsylvania railroads 
between Rochester and Salamanca, at 
intermediate points.—C. A. Betz. 


Minnesota for Fish 


HERE are so many good locations for 

the angler in Minnesota that I can 
mention only a few. Alexandria, in 
Douglas County, has a number of really 
top-flight lakes, and the variety of fishes 
in them is large. Wall-eyes and pan- 
fish are abundant, and one lake, north 
of the town, is so extra-good for bass 
that cabin owners there go to other 
lakes for Northerns and wall-eyes just 
to get a change. North of Alexandria, in 
Ottertail County, is Ottertail Lake, 
ere I have had excellent sport. 
Still farther north, in Hubbard County, 
Park Rapids, really a wonderful fish- 
location. Is your preference bass, 
it, bluegills, wall-eyes, or muskies? 
You'll find them all in that vicinity. You 
could spend several summers there and 
still have a lot of water to explore. It’s 
the only place I know of in Minnesota, 
Outside of the northeastern corner of 
the state, where there is good trout fish- 


rand Rapids, in Itasca County, is 





another region I’m familiar with, and 
I've found the fishing there very satis 
factory. While Itasca Lake doesn’t 
cover many acres, it yields a surprising 
number of fish, and they include the 
kinds you want, excepting muskie. An 
other good one is Blackduck Lake in 
Beltrami County. When you fish it you 
think that no other lake possibly could 
be as good. 

But of course the visiting angler 
must remember that in all these lakes, 
to get the best fishing, you should have 
a guide, or go with someone who knows 
the good spots.—Fred Atherton. 


Mississippi Lakes 


REENWOOD, Miss., is very advan- 

tageously situated for the fisher- 
man. Within a radius of from 10 to 25 
miles there are 53 fine fishing lakes 
where, under favorable conditions, limit 
catches can be made of largemouth 
black bass, crappies, or bluegills. All our 
rivers abound in willow, channel, and 
mud cats. 

Some of our largest and best fishing 
lakes can be reached by rail. Lake Fer 
guson is located in Greenville, where 
fine hotel accommodations are to be had. 
This place can be reached by the I.C.R.R. 
out of Memphis, Tenn. To fish Lake 
Washington, another beautiful and well- 
stocked lake near Greenville, get off the 
train at Hampton. For Moon Lake, also 
noted for its fine fishing, buy a railroad 
ticket to Lula. 

Boats and bait can be had at any of 
the above lakes, and usually paddlers 
are available.—J. H. Blanchard. 
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I'wo tracts of land in the Upper Peninsula of Mich- 
igan. One of 2000 acres, with four lakes and three 


trout streams The other of 400 acres, with one 
lake and frontage on another lake, 


W. A. HENZE, Agent 
P.O. Box 334, Iron Mountain, _Michigan 





- = SAVING NOW 
AND PLANNING NOW 


for the Vacation of a 


LIFETIME 


Michigan's limitless recreational opportunities 
offer new vitality and new inspiration. Mich- 
igan’s 11,000 lakes, 3,500 miles of Great Lakes 
shore, thousands of miles of forest bordered 
streams are waiting for you to enjoy when you 
can, Write today for “Highspots of a Michigan 
Vacation.” Also, this will list your name for 


beautiful, complete 4-color postwar literature. 


For free and unbiased information write to the 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 
State Capito! Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 














Model Guide to Fishing Waters 


To the Editor ECOND J. B. Cox’s 
Outdoor Life: motion that a local 

place name, like a 
wife, should be the “one and only”! I 
happen to know, for instance, that in 
Indiana there are 6 Twin Lakes in as 
many counties; also several triplets, a 
flock of quadruplets (Bass, Black, Clear, 


<A 50 
| y) 290 
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Fish, Goose, Green, Indian, and John- 
on), one “quin” (Silver), 6 Cedars and 
Longs, 7 Rounds, and Mud Lakes all 
over the map. 

How do I happen to know? Because 
n 1938 the Indiana Department of Con 
servation rose nobly to the occasion by 
putting out a 56-page “Lake Guide” 

hich is the most useful little booklet of 
its kind I’ve ever seen. 

Besides an alphabetical list of all 
Indiana lakes of 5 acres or more, there’s 
a check list by counties. This gives loca- 
tion, area, depth (average and maxi- 
mum), and type of bottom; it indicates 
the available facilities (hotel, cottages, 
boats, bathing, camping); and it tells 
what sorts of fish the angler can expect 
to catch. In addition, 14 species are 
clearly illustrated and described, there’s 
dope (with map) on all state parks and 
forests, the better fishing streams are 
listed (with emphasis on those stocked 
with trout), and everything a sportsman 
needs to know about the fish and game 
laws is there in black on white. 

When war and rationing are over, and 
we outdoor-life enthusiasts can go places 
to our heart’s content, how’s about 
needling other states into publishing 
similar guidebooks?—Ralph J. Dudley, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Urges Conservation Courses 


To the Editor ECENTLY at the 
Outdoor Life: office of the educa- 

tional department at 
this station somewhere in England, I re- 
quested details of the courses offered by 
the Government Program of Education 
relating to conservation of game, game 
management, the administration of game 
refuges, and ecology. I was astonished 
when told that there were no courses of 
that nature available. The nearest re- 
lated courses, I was informed, were in 
forestry, soil conservation, and poultry 
raising. 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU'RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


It seems to me we are passing up a 
splendid opportunity to teach thousands 
of men those principles of conservation 
which would pay high dividends when 
they return to civilian life and become 
hunters. In the last three years much in- 
formation has been gathered, but few of 
us in the service have had an opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of new data on con- 
servation. Surely this is an excellent time 
to impart conservation principles to the 
millions of men who will go afield as 
sportsmen for the first time when they 
return home. 

Many soldiers would welcome such 
courses. I urge here that someone take 
our interests to heart so that an effort 
may be made to provide opportunities for 
service men to study game conservation. 
—Sgt. Obie P. Hendrix, A. U. 8. 


Why Not Shoot Cows? 


To the Editor UNTING sure must 


Outdoor Life: be fun in North 

Dakota’s Lower Souris 
refuge, with airplanes flying around 
dropping notes with pretty orange 


streamers to tell hunters where the deer 
are, according to Oliver Magnuson’s 
letter in OutTpoor LIFE. 

While they’re at it, why don’t they 
hunt with planes equipped with .50 
caliber machine guns? 


Git 


A ‘ 
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If all these hunters want is something 
to shoot at, why not buy a cow from 
some farmer and go out in the pasture 
and kill it? Or have the game depart- 
ment capture a lot of deer and make 
them run a gantlet of hunters? 

There’s nothing I like better than 
hunting unless it’s fishing; but accord- 
ing to the present tactical trend, it 
won't be long before we'll have some- 
body to hook the fish on our lines so 
that we may have the pleasure of pull- 
ing them in.—H. Genge, Pueblo, Colo. 


Warmed by Outdoor Life! 


To the Editor OU will, I feel sure, 
Outdoor Life: be interested in a 

letter I received re- 
cently from a friend and former deer- 
hunting companion of mine—Sgt. Henry 
J. Weston, of Flournoy, Calif., now some- 
where in Europe with our armed forces. 
He is a real outdoorsman and a fine 
sportsman. 
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Each month, after reading my copy of 
OvurTpoor Lire, I mail it to Henry, knowing 
the keen enjoyment it will bring to him. 
The results of this bit of thoughtfulness 
are related in the following excerpt from 
his letter: 

“Received another OvutTpoor LIFE a 
couple of weeks ago. Thanks a lot for 
sending them. I had a chance to read the 
first ones, but when the last one came I 
just glanced through it, then we burned 
it one page at a time. It sure came in 
handy. We couldn’t have a fire that 
would give out any smoke, so that paper 
just did the trick. Our feet were wet and 
probably would have frozen if we hadn't 
dried our socks by burning those bits of 
paper. I think I was happier to get that 
magazine than anything else I could 
have received.” 

I thought you might be glad to know 
of this unusual way in which your maga- 


zine was so helpful—Wade L. Tarter, 
Chico, Calif. 

Bad-example Picture 
To the Editor OOKING over the 


Outdoor Life: photographs in “The 
Annual Game Supper,” 
which appeared in a recent issue I was 
surprised to see a fellow (picture No. 2) 
with his gun leaning against his midriff 
while he was picking up one end of the 
carrying pole. I was even more surprised 
to see him (in picture No. 3) walking 
along with one end of the pole on his 
shoulder—I had expected that photo to 
show his fellow hunters carrying his bul- 
let-torn corpse. 

I guess the man was just lucky that 


time. I think some of the older fellows 
could use some lessons on safety in gun 
handling, as well as the kids.—Elmer 


Van Riper, Belleville, N. J. 


New Use for a Slingshot 
To the Editor M. BOYD is right 


Outdoor Life: e about the sling 
shot not being just a 
toy. Last fall when hunting in Grays 


Harbor County, Wash., I took a slin; 
shot along with me. Noon came and 
hadn’t seen a single deer, so I unpacks 
my lunch, and while eating it, starts 
fooling around with the rubber-band 
contraption. First I shot some pebbl« 
into the river, then sent one spinning 
into a thicket about 40 yd. away. Whoos/ 
out jumped a deer, but whether buck « 
doe I'll never know—it was really mov 


a . mm 


ing! 
That afternoon I shot pebbles int 
every patch of underbrush that could 


hide a deer. I didn’t get a shot, but I di 
scare up 17 does and two good bucks. 

The fact that I didn’t get a shot make 
me think that the way to use a slingsh« 
for hunting deer is for two men to go ou 
together—one to rouse the deer and th 
other to do the shooting, but the mar 
with the rifle has to be a good shot « 
running game. 


CAE _ 


‘Qe 








no 


% 








Anyway, its worth a try. Keep alo 
the ridges and shoot stones down in! 


likely looking gullies, thickets, a1 
patches of ferns. It will save a lot 
steps and many tough climbs.—H 


Blackle r. U S.N. 
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Save the Salmon Runs 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


HIS will convey my 

feeling and those of 
many boys in the South 
Pacific concerning your recent article, 
“Watch Those Dam Builders!” 





The Omnibus Flood Control Bill is not 
in the best interests of all of the people 
in the United States. It would seem very 
foolish to reclaim so much land when, 
before the war, the government caused 
every third row of corn to be plowed 
under, as well as the killing off of hogs. 

Why continue to destroy the salmon 
runs on the West Coast as has been done 
in the East? The public has been led to 
believe that fish ladders solve the prob- 
lem, but these are merely experiments 
and not satisfactory. Furthermore, the 
idea of hauling the spawning salmon to 
headwaters is a huge joke to any person 
who really knows anything about the 
subject—a tremendously expensive pro- 
posal apparently designed to fool sports- 
men and conservationists. 

I know quite a number of men who 
lived by fishing during the last depres- 
sion. Why not give the poor man a break 
when (and if) another one comes along? 

We in the South Pacific have a very 
deep appreciation of the natural. re- 
sources of the country we left. We are 
hoping that it will be the same as we left 
it when we return.—Kenneth Frank, 
U.S.N. 


Outdoor Life for Fair 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


HY don’t you get 

up an issue some- 
time confined to the 
following contributors: Ben East, Neil 
Frost, Howard Hill, Phil H. Moore, Bill 
Park, David F. Harbour, C. F. Wood, 
Bill Maple, John P. Budd, Norman R. 
Wolfe, Armond Van Pelt, John Crowe, 
Eldon Robbins, John Martin, Edwin 
Way Teale, C. V. Tench, Morris Fisher, 
Stanley Bate, Ed M. Hunter, and Steve 
Archer? 

Then you'd really have something, and 
you might even ring in Messrs. North, 
West, Hooke, Rowe, Brant, Fox, Behr, 
and Gunn.—A. Sanders, Duluth, Minn. 


Silly Story? 
To the Editor AM WRITING this 


Outdoor Life: in the presence of 
another man who also 
has hunted cougars, and we consider 


Hans Wetter’s story, “Yellow? Not This 
Cougar!” about the silliest cougar story 
we ever have read. 
The author certainly doesn’t realize 
speed with which a cougar maneu- 
vers. He has the animal get within 5 
r 6 ft. of the man, who then threatened 
cougar with a book. The cat then 
0k still another step toward its in- 
nded victim,” which would put this 
nan-eater” within about 4 ft. of him. 
it were that close, the “intended vic- 
tim” would soon have been cougar’s 
meat. At that distance, nobody would 
have time to climb a tall, thin larch or 
iny other tree. 
Then to have the experienced woods- 
in toss a lighted match into some pine 


Te 


n 


needles with the hope of starting a fire 
a forest fire, for gosh sake!—and tell 
how the cougar extinguished the tiny 
flame with its paw! A cougar won't put 
its paw in a fire for all the fawns in 
Idaho. 

And then the crowning absurdity—the 
man apparently outrunning the cougar 
for a time! An ordinary man can run 
perhaps 5 miles an hour and a cougar 
runs so fast he is simply a blur. 

Finally, the rescuers didn’t see the 
cougar but heard it “clawing a near-by 
stump.” How did they know it was a 
cougar that was doing the clawing? 
Cougar scratching and squirrel scratch 
ing sound exactly the same. 

I would consider this piece as having 
been intended for the Tall Story depart- 
ment—except that it gravely purports 
to be a serious contribution to the na 
tural history of cougars.—C. D. Frierson, 
Jonesboro, Ark. 


ane — 


| Shirt-tail Losers 





Editor’s Note: A check-up just be- 
fore going to press shows a total of 673 
letters and 14 postal cards from read- 
ers eager to enlighten Harry R. 
Wrensh, of Cleveland, Ohio, concern- 
ing the significance of losing one’s 
shirt tail on a deer hunt. The com- 
munications came from all points of 
the compass and, with minor varia- 
tions, they explain that amputation of 
the shirt tail by fellow hunters is the 
penalty for missing a shot at a deer 
And, we might add, the letters are still 
pouring in. 

We deeply appreciate the _ spirit 
which prompted so many sportsmen 
—yes, and sportsmen’s wives—to an- 
swer this query. It is gratifying to 
receive this additional evidence of 
the notable responsiveness of Ov1 
poor LiFe readers, and we feel sure 
| that Brother Wrensh will be pleased 
at such quick action. 





More About Animal Deaths 


TRIKES me that 

every now and then 
sportsmen get miscon- 
ceived ideas on some topic or other, and 
I think Bill Wolf’s article, “Where Do 
They Die?” is an example. 

In my hikes afield I have found numer: 
ous small game animals and birds that 
apparently had died a natural death. 
For, while I did not take them away for 
scientific post-mortem examinations, I 
could find no signs of violent death 

One possibility which Wolf doesn’t ac- 
cept—-and which I, nevertheless, believe 
to be a fact—is that animals have a 
premonition of death and seek some 
hidden spot in which to die. I have seen 
sick dogs and cats crawl off into weedy 
pastures, or under outbuildings, or any 
other place they could hide. Why should 
not wild animals do the same? 

Wolf further asks why, with the great 
numbers of animals and birds, there 
isn’t a larger number of them found 
dead, either from natural causes or 
violence. I think one answer is that 
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To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 
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even in our biggest cities the ceme- 
teries are small in comparison with the 
population—a fact that always struck 
me as strange—even though people have 
been living in those congested areas for 
centuries.—F’.. Wood, Columbia, Mo. 


Will Accidents Kill Sport? 


UCH has been 

printed — and too 
little apparently ever 
done—about so-called hunting accidents 
and measures to reduce them. To date I 
haven't seen one logical or constructive 
proposal to remedy this situation. 

One thing seems certain, if responsible 
sportsmen don’t wake up and do some- 
thing about the matter, the death rate 
soon may become so high that possession 
of firearms will be outlawed, millions of 
sportsmen will be deprived of their fa- 
vorite recreation, and the thousands who 
derive their livelihood from the manu- 
facture and distribution of sporting arms 
and ammunition will have to seek em- 
ployment in other fields. 

It is beyond comprehension that liter- 
ally dozens of times a year, in season and 
out, men who have killed other humans 
by shooting at noises and movements in 
the brush, “because I thought it was a 
deer,” are released by coroners’ juries 
with verdicts of accident] homicide. 

Another thing, why don't conservation 
authorities step in, where the facts war- 
rant, and prosecute drastically those who 
are guilty of illegal shooting of game? 
The close of every season finds the woods 
stinking with rotting carcasses of fawns, 
does, and spike bucks killed by men who 
shoot without being sure of what they 
are aiming at, and then sneak off. 

If sport is to survive, real sportsmen, 
their organizations, and the sportsmen’s 
press must unite in demanding that 
authorities prosecute to the full extent 
of the law (and existing law is adequate 
if intelligently administered) every case 
of homicide resulting from such careless- 
ness as shooting at noise and movement 
in the brush. Moreover, rod and gun 
clubs should cooperate with fish and 
game authorities, even to the extent -f 
having members sworn in as deputy war- 
dens who would devote a few days each 
season to policing game areas. 

The fear of retribution in the form of 
relentless criminal prosecution must be 
driven into the minds of these negligent, 
excitable, or just plain “I don’t care” fel- 
lows whose foolishness results in deaths. 
They must be made to realize that hunt- 
ing really means firing only at leral game 
which they have positivelv identified as 
such; it also means shooting in such a 
manner that their bullets cannot con- 
ceivably kill or injure any human, any 
illegal game animal, or any livestock. 


To the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 





This warning cannot be too strongly 
emphasized: So-called hunting accidents 
are becoming more common every year, 
and unless we who abide by the rules of 
the game and the laws of the land band 
together and bring pressure upon law- 
enforcement agencies to prosecute every 
case to the limit, there won’t be any hunt- 
ing—and you won't have any subject ma- 
terial for your very excellent magazine. 

F. J. Shaefer, Fresno, Calif. 








JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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\FTER THE WAR our facilities will be devoted to 
SEA HORSE 
the manufacture and development of outboard 
motors. That's our business. It always has been. We 
know from experience that superior outboard mo- 
tors are the pre duct of devotion to that business... 
We ll stick to outboards and specialize in the best. 
DEALERSHIPS: If you are interested in selling AND 
SERVICING Johnson Outboard Motors after the war, 


write us now—no matter what your location may be. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS 


There: is-No Substitute for Experience 
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IF YOU WANT TO KEEP ON FISHING= 


UIELP CLEAN UP OUR STREAMS? 


ARTHUR GRAHAME 


T LEAST 12 million sportsmen 
are going to agree with Sur- 
geon General Thomas Parran, 
of the U.S. Public Health 

Service, that as soon as we have won 
the war it would be a good idea for 
most of America to go fishing for a 
while. 

It’s too bad that many of us who will 
heed the surgeon general’s advice are 
doomed to disappointment on our post- 
war fishing trips. One of the costs of 
the war has been increased stream pol- 
lution which either poisons fish out- 
right or prevents normal reproduction 

and thus decreases their numbers— 
by ruining their watery environment. 

Contamination of the country’s wa- 
ters was bad enough before the war. 
Untreated sewage, waste matter dis- 
charged into streams from factories, 
mines, and other industrial plants, and 
silt from eroding banks had taken their 
deadly toll of our production of fresh- 
water fish. During the war, tremen- 
increased water defilement by 
industrial refuse—much of it from es- 
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sential muni- 
tions plants 
—has made 
the situation 
much worse. 

Sportsmen have been talking against 
water pollution for almost half a cen- 
tury, yet we have seen our fresh-water 
fishing grow steadily worse, in spite of 
some successful local projects. Pollu- 
tion hasn’t been the only cause of that 
decline, but it has been one of the chief 
causes. 

Now the time has come when we 
sportsmen must do something about 
pollution. In a nation-wide advertising 
and publicity campaign OUTDOOR LIFE 
is pounding home the fact that vastly 
expanded conservation measures must 
be put into effect if our traditional 
American sports of fishing and hunting 
are to survive the tremendously in- 
creased postwar demand. The very ex- 
istence of our wildlife depends upon the 
immediate launching of projects which 
will assure the continual production of 
enough game and game fish for more 
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“TO SAVE FISHING — 
PUT YOUR BACK INTO BACK- 


ING THE MUNDT BILL! 


than 25 million postwar fishermen and 
hunters—a crucial test of conservation. 

In line with the spirit and objective 
of OUTDOOR LIFE’S Campaign, a start, at 
least, has been made toward ending the 
wantonly destructive effects of water 
pollution, the most deadly enemy of our 
fish. Representative Karl E. Mundt, of 
South Dakota, has introduced a bill, 
which if enacted, can put a stop to this 
evil. The Mundt Bill will be discussed 
in detail later in this article. 

Water of proper quality is the con- 
trolling requirement for suitable fish 
environment. The degree of purity de- 
manded varies considerably with the 
species of fish, and also with conditions 
in various sections of the country. A 
lower Mississippi River bullhead can 
live healthfully and happily in water 
which would have a Maine brook trout 
floating belly-up inside of ten minutes. 
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A lower Mississippi River bullhead can live healthfully and happily 
in water which soon would have a Maine brook trout floating belly-up 


But whatever the water quality neces- 
sary for a species in any given locality, 
such quality is an undeniable must. Any 
stocking of lower-quality water is a 
waste of money and effort. 

To assure decent fishing in postwar 
years we must safeguard those waters 
which remain uncontaminated. We 
must prevent further deterioration of 
streams which, though more or less pol- 
luted, still produce good crops of fish. 
And we must start to clean up those 
waters which have become so heavily 
polluted that they not only produce no 
fish, but are a menace to public health 
and an offense against common de- 
cency. 

This battle against polluticn is going 
to be long and tough. Any antipollu- 
tion law with teeth in it will force busi- 
ness interests to spend important money 
for equipment they will need in order 
to comply with the law. Naturally they 
are going to fight against the passing 
of such laws—just as long as they can 
hire a lobbyist capable of buttonholing 
a congressman or buying a drink for a 
state legislator. Right now they are 
playing politics—dirty politics—just as 
they always have done whenever a bill 
aimed at really stopping pollution has 
been introduced. 

Remember this, though, the power 
and leadership of united sportsmen has 
beaten selfish interests before. Further- 
more, in this antipollution battle we 
sportsmen needn't fight alone—-we can 
win allies by the million among our 
fellow citizens. 


F ALL the sources of water pollu- 
tion, municipal sewage is perhaps 
the most widespread and, from the pub- 
lic-health viewpoint, certainly the most 
dangerous. Even though more than half 
the sewage discharged into our public 
waters has been treated more or less 
effectively to remove solids and reduce 
bacteria, each day more than 3,500 com- 
munities pump 2', billion gallons of 
raw sewage—the untreated body wastes 
of more than 29 million people—into 
our inland streams and coastal waters. 
Wherever raw-sewage-polluted water 
must be used for domestic purposes 
drinking, laundry, and so on—only the 
remarkable efficiency of water-purifi- 
cation equipment prevents large-scale 
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outbreaks of dis- 
ease. And there 
is always the 
danger that some 
human or me- 
chanical failure 
in the operation 
of a water-puri- 
fying plant may 
open the door to 
a murderous epi- 
demic. 

Though usual- 
ly less dangerous 
to fish than some 
other forms of 
water contamina- 
tion, pollution by 
sewage has done 
and is still doing 
much to destroy the fishing in thou- 
sands of our rivers and their tributary 
streams. Horrible examples are all too 
easy to find. For instance, untreated 
sewage discharged by the city of Port- 
land into Oregon’s Willamette River is 
at least partly responsible for the great 
decrease in that stream’s run of salmon. 

Sewage also was one of the principal 
causes of a shrinkage of more than 98 
percent in the annual Delaware River 
shad catch, once the largest on the At- 
lantic coast. It dropped from the 14- 
million-pound average of half a century 
ago to the present 270,000 pounds! 


N THE vicinity of Philadelphia, Pa., 

the Delaware River is one of the most- 
polluted rivers in America—so heavily 
contaminated that during periods of low 
flow in hot weather, there sometimes is 
no oxygen at all in the water. The sew- 
age of 2 million people—part of it in- 
adequately treated—is discharged into 
this stream. In Philadelphia alone more 
than 200 plants dump a yearly aggre- 
gate of 90,000 tons of solid industrial 
wastes into the Delaware. Emptying 
into it are the Schuylkill River (from 
which, in pioneer days, William Penn 
saw ‘600 shad taken with one sweep 
of the seine’) and the Lehigh River, 
both heavily polluted along their entire 
lengths with sewage and the washings 
from mines and coal-preparation plants. 

Many of the shad which run up the 
Deiaware to spawn are smothered in 
this 22-mile-long stretch of grossly pol- 


luted water. Every spring they are 
seen in windrows along the reeking 
banks. Their offspring have to run the 
same deadly 

gantlet to reach 

salt water. Few - 


survive it. » 
At times many ° 
tons of dead fish »' 
\ 


are seen floating 
on the surface of 
New York’s Ni- 
agara and Buf- 
falo. Rivers, both 
of which are 
heavily polluted 
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probably teamed with pollution to put 
the skids under the Delaware’s shad 
run. Pollution, nevertheless, is the prin- 
cipal obstacle now to the restoration of 
a national resource which, at current 
fish prices, would be worth at least 
$1,500,000 to the fishermen. 


OMEONE may object that shad fish 

ing is a commercial pursuit and o 
no particular interest to sportsmen 
Commercial pursuit, yes. But in thes: 
days of food shortages, what thinkin; 
individual, sportsman or otherwise, can 
sit calmly by while tons upon tons « 
food fish are recklessly destroyed? Th: 
shad is only one horrible exampl 
Game fish, too, are destroyed by the 
pollution which is killing other fish. 

Game fish are no better equipped to 
fight poison and filth than are an 
other fish. As a matter of fact, quit 
the opposite apparently is true. For 
generally speaking, the gamier the fish 
the more oxygen it requires and th: 
less sewage pollution it can tolerate. A 
trout needs six times as much oxygen 
as a goldfish! Biochemical changes 
take place in sewage and use up the 
oxygen that is dissolved in the water 

According to experts, proper treat 
ment of municipal sewage would involve 
a postwar investment—spread over 
twenty years—of a billion dollars in 
new sewage-treatment plants. In fi- 
nancing these, communities probably 
will be able to get aid from the federal 
government. The Izaak Walton Leagus 
maintains that. building such plants 
should be the No. 1 item in any postwar 
public-works program. 

Industrial wastes, both liquid and 
solid, while less talked about, do as 
much as sewage to pollute waters into 
which they are discharged. Many such 
wastes contain actual poisons which 
even in very small quantities are dead- 
ly to fish—and which are not made 
harmless by any of the usual processes. 

One of these poisons (thus far un- 
identified and its source undetermined) 
recently killed millions of fish in Three 
Mile Creek, in the industrial district of 
Mobile, Ala.—and all the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation could do about it 
was ask plant superintendents please 


to be a little more careful about what | 


they dump into the water. 

Many and varied industries contribute 
to the pollution that is spoiling good 
fishing waters over virtually the whole 
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with sludge from 

coke ovens and 
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United States. Decaying wastes of 
meat-packing houses pose serious prob- 
lems in Illinois, Minnesota, and Iowa. 
The run-off water from vegetable and 
fruit canneries are contaminating wa- 
ter in California, New York, Wisconsin, 
ind a dozen other states. Other water- 
polluting wastes come from distilleries, 
petroleum plants, chemical plants, tan- 
neries, sugar refineries, ore mills, nu- 
merous metallurgical processes, pulp, 
paper, and textile mills, and others; and 
not alone from the big plants, for 
garages add discarded crankcase oil 
and laundries throw in bleaching solu- 
tions as their contributions to the de- 
struction of fish. 


HERE are efficient methods of ren- 

dering harmless practically all these 
wastes before they are discharged into 
public waters. However, these processes 
require costly treatment plants and few 
industries will adopt such equipment 
until they are forced to. 

Meanwhile—and this does hit sports- 
men—large numbers of trout, bass, and 
perch in Idaho’s Coeur d’Alene River 
have been killed by substances in the 
wastes of lead and zinc mining. Many 
other rivers of the West are running 
rust-color through pollution from the 
discharges of hydraulic and strip min- 
ing. And even when rock powders and 
mine slimes are not poisonous, they 
smother the stream bottoms with layers 
of matter which prevents growth of fish 
food and blankets spawning beds. 

The drainage from bituminous coal 
mines is carrying sulphuric acid—which 
even when highly diluted is poisonous 


to fish—into our streams at the rate of 
at least 2 million tons a year. Four 
fifths of this comes from abandoned 


mines or from worked-out sections of 
active mines. Formation of this acid 
can be prevented by sealing the aban- 
ioned workings to keep air out of them. 
In the decade before the war, $9,000,000 
of federal work-relief funds, spent for 
that purpose, reduced acid pollution by 
a million tons a year! 

Operators should be compelled by law 
to seal worked-out sections of active 
mines as soon as the coal in them is 
exhausted. This acid pollution is most 





We can win the tug of war against selfish interests—if united sportsmen use their full power 


severe in western Pennsylvania and is 
also damaging most of the eastern 
tributaries of the Ohio River. 
Antipollution laws? All the states 
have them and more than half of them 
give the state conservation department 
or the fish and game commission the 
authority to enforce them. Unfor- 
tunately, though, comparatively few 
state officials find it advisable or even 
possible to enforce antipollution laws 
strictly, often because of the political 
power of big industries which pollute 
the streams—and which also provide 
thousands of jobs and pay big taxes. 
In some sections states have joined 
forces to control pollution in waters 
common to them. The New York-New 
Jersey Interstate Sanitary Commission 
is an outstanding example. By cleaning 
up the heavily polluted Hudson River 
and New York Bay, this commission 
made it possible for the New York 
State Conservation Department to re- 


‘store so successfully the Hudson River 


shad run that the annual catch now 
averages 4 million pounds—a million 
pounds more that it did in the 1880's! 

For several years, conservationists 
have been trying to induce Congress to 
enact a national antipollution law with 
teeth in it. To date their efforts have 
been defeated by this effective political 
dodge: The pollutionist lobby and the 
legislators influenced by it have killed 
off proposed legislation seeking to stop 
pollution by enthusiastically supporting 
measures limited merely to studying 
the subject. 

Now Congress has the Mundt bill, 
referred to at the beginning of this ar- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Here’s the whole ugly story of a nation-wide 
menace, slammed home by OUTDOOR LIFE'S reporter with no 


punches pulled. Fish are dying by the millions in filth-laden, 


waste-poisoned waters all over America — while lobbying and 


dirty politics balk sincere efforts to stop this needless and costly 


destruction. Aided by public complacency, violators wink at laws. 


There’s a bill in Congress that can put an end to this evil. But this 


measure too will turn belly-up like the fish it seeks to protect — 


unless sportsmen lead a determined public fight in support of it. 


Read the facts — then demand action by your congressmen! 
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ticle. If it is adopted, this measure can 
end the pollution evil. Introduced early 
in the current session by Representa- 
tive Mundt-—-a South Dakota sportsman 
who for six years served as a member 
of his state department of fish and 
game—it includes these provisions: 

1. Sets up a National Board of Water 
Pollution Control. 

2. Safeguards sportsmen’s interests 
by including representatives of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Forest Serv- 
ice, and Soil Conservation Service in 
the membership of the proposed Board's 
operating commission. 

3. Forbids the discharge of any sew- 
age or industrial waste from new 
sources into navigable waters or their 
tributaries, except with the approval of 
the Board. 

4. (Effective two years after enact- 
ment.) Forbids the discharge into pub- 
lic waters of any waste injurious to 
human or aquatic life, or to waterfowl. 

5. Provides for the classification of 
all navigable waters into districts which 
conform to watersheds rather than to 
state lines; for the establishment of an 
individual standard of water cleanli- 
ness for each district; and (effective 
two years after enactment) for the fix- 
ing of minimum requirements for the 
treatment of wastes before they are 
discharged into public waters. 

6. Empowers the Water Pollution 
Control Board to grant extensions of 
time to municipalities or industries 
which show that immediate compliance 
is impossible or impracticable. 

7. Exempts properly certified war 
plants from the provisions of the act. 

8. Provides for federal enforcement 
by means of civil action—but only after 
state or interstate authorities have 
failed to enforce the law after having 
had ample time in which to do so. 


UTDOOR LIFE believes that the 
O Mundt bill deserves the whole- 
hearted support of 
and conservationist 
good citizen. 

The Mundt bill is going to be opposed 
strongly in the House of Representa- 
tives. And if it is passed by the House, 
it will encounter even more violent op- 
position in the Senate. 

You can give this measure the sup- 
port it deserves and needs—-and strike a 
blow for good postwar fishing—by sit- 
ting down now and writing to your repre- 
sentative and your senator, telling them 
that you want the Mundt bill passed. 


every sportsman 
and of every other 
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by 
JOE MEARS 


The stranger cheer- 
fully admitted that 
the fishing had been 
fair, and held up a 
nice string of gold- 
ens to prove it to us 





LMOST every summer for fifteen 
years I'd been spurring my puz- 
zled.horses to a furious gallop 
past Third Lake of the Cotton- 

woods chain. Mountain-trail veterans 
all, they couldn't understand why, after 
letting them set their own pace up the 
steep Sierra, I would suddenly become 
unreasonable. They couldn't be expected 
to know I was afraid I'd rein up, dis- 
mount, and yield to temptation to sneak 
a few casts for the sky-leaping golden 
trout of the forbidden lake, closed for 
years by a stern California Division of 
Fish and Game. 

But I never did dismount—even 
though I knew the nearest game war- 
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den was fifty miles 

away. The signs, as 

frequent as stamped 

pages in a _ public-li- 

brary book, pro- 

claimed (and I knew 
the warning by heart): “This lake is 
closed for the purpose of further pro- 
tecting trout. Fishing is prohibited and 
a penalty provided for violation of this 
order.”’ 

Third Lake is one of the largest and 
most productive of the glacial Cotton- 
wood chain. All were originally barren 
but had been stocked with golden trout 
from Cottonwood Creek. It was from 
Third, however, that eggs for replenish- 
ing other Sierra Nevada lakes and 
streams were taken to the Mount Whit- 
ney hatchery in the valley below, near 
the edge of Sequoia National Park. Of 
course, the other lakes of the Cotton- 
wood chain, in the short season from 
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July 1 to September 30, produced 
cellent fishing most of the time; so 
being permitted to fish Third was 
real hardship. 

Still, Pop Greer and I, 
fished the Cottonwoods together 
years, couldn’t help longing to try 
and our highly developed conscie! 
made it all the more alluring. 

“Boy! What wouldn’t I give to 


that lake half an hour!” Pop would s 
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Came spring—and the day I g 
post card from Clarence Towler, 
runs the only fishing camp near 
lakes. “I understand Third Lake 
be open this summer,” he wrote. 
Fish and Game people, I’m told, w 
take any spawn from Third this 
and think it will be a good idea to 
out the fish population. If you car 
up July 1, I'll probably have all 
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dope as to when we can fish Third.” 

Too bad Clarence couldn’t be more 
iefinite; but as matters stood, it would 
be a shame to get Pop’s hopes aroused. 
On second thought, why tell him any- 
thing? I chuckled to think how his 
eyes would bug out when I pulled a few 
giant goldens from a lake he'd think 
was still closed. 

I almost had to break down and tell 
him the news before I could talk him 
into going up to the Cottonwoods with 
me. Almost, but not quite. 

Clarence wasn’t at the camp when 
we rode in, after a hot, dusty ride. His 
wife, Clara, said they hadn’t expected 
us so soon. Clarence, she added, was 
out looking for a lost pack horse and 
might not be back until dark. Then I 
got Clara aside and asked her about 
Third Lake. 

“I’m pretty sure it’s open,” she said. 
“I heard Clarence say the Fish and 
Game man had been there, or was going 
up soon, to take down the No FISHING 
signs.” 

Pop couldn’t understand why we 
shouldn’t rest up overnight before rid- 
ing on to the upper lakes, about two 
miles above the camp. But he finally 
agreed to go. 

First Lake, just above the tumbling 
waterfall of Cottonwood Creek, is at 
one end of the chain of seven. Ordinar- 
ily it affords excellent fly fishing in the 
afternoon. Pop was all for stopping and 
trying it out, but I insisted on going on. 

“What’s come over you?”’ he demand- 
ed. “Why go to the upper lakes, when 
we've just arrived? We'll have a week 
to fish ’em.” 

Riding on past First and Second 
Lakes, we climbed the trail through the 
twisted junipers and misshapen pines 
of the near timberline, passing granite 
bowlders the size of a house that were 
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cast down by some prehistoric cata- 
clysm. Once over the hump, our faces 
were stung by icy blasts of wind. For 
the air is keen, even in July, at 11,000 
feet. 

“I wish I was in our warm tent with 
the wood stove roaring down at camp,” 
shivered Pop. 

I might have agreed with him, but 
the thought of those long-forbidden 
goldens helped keep up my circulation. 

The trail to Fourth and Fifth Lakes 
skirts Third, a long finger 
of blue-green water lying 
beneath a jagged peak of 
granite that rises a sheer 
1,000 feet from the surface 
of the lake. Above Fifth 
Lake, and visible in the 
dazzling midafternoon sun, 
frowns Mount Langley, 
only a little lower than 
Mount Whitney, a sister 
peak and famed as the 
highest (14,495 feet) in 
the United States. 

My eyesight is unusual- 
ly good at high elevations. 
So half a mile away—well, 
100 yards anyway—I could 
see that the NO FISHING 
signs had not been re- 
moved from the bank of 
Third Lake! In my child- 
ish wish to pull a gag on 
Pop I’d got myself in a 
jam. How I wished I was 
stretched out on a soft bed 
in our tent back at camp! 
But I couldn’t very well 
let Pop know I'd pulled a 
boner. 

Fourth and Fifth Lakes, 
just over a ridge, might be 
worth while, I decided. So 
we rode on. By that time 


Our lone competitor, 


told 


us he'd tried a fly 





the wind had blown up so you couldn't 
cast without wrapping your line around 
your neck. And I'd been so sure we'd 
get red-hot fly fishing on Third, I hadn't 
bothered to bring anything but my four- 
ounce dry-fiy rod and a fly box. As for 


Pop, he didn’t even have a spinner. 
Before we were chased off Fifth by 
the wind, however, Pop and I managed 


to pick up a couple of small goldens 
apiece. One thing about the Cotton- 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Pop had longed to try out that High Sierra lake for years; 
now at last he could ignore the sign that said No Fishing 


using bait-casting rod and 
spinner, gave us a demonstration of his prowess. He 


rod, but without result 
17 
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STALKING 


BY 
JACK O'CONNOR 


Pp" RNIE MILLER and I pulled into 
the camp site early that fall after- 
noon, cold, wet, with raindrops 
Li dripping from our noses and our 
hands half frozen. Behind us some 
where was the pack train, and in front 
of us was what looked like a solid wall 
of rock rising sheer at least 2,000 feet 
and spotted with dwarfed conifers that 
clung precariously to cracks and ledges 
in that enormous stone mass. 

“Well, that’s it—the Buffalo Plateau,” 
Ernie told me. “We'll hit a trail that 
will take us up on top .omorrow, and 
there’s where we're going to hunt 
sheep!” 

The news made my heart jump, for to 
me bighorn rams are among the world’s 
finest game animals—if not the very 
finest trophy in the world. I had hunted 
them at the northern limit of the big- 
horn range in Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, and I had also hunted them at 
the southern limit of their range in 
Mexico. Now I was going to have a 
chance to compare the northern and 
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IN WYOMING'S NOW-OR-NEVER LAN 


southern bighorns with members of the 
same species just about in the center 
of their range in Wyoming, the only 
American state which still has the big- 
horn on the open list. The Buffalo 
Plateau is immediately south of Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 

We built a fire to take the chill out 
of our bones, shared an orange, and 
presently the pack train came rattling 
through the woods into the open meadow 
where we were to camp. In a couple of 
hours we had a hot meal inside us, and 
the world looked practically perfect in 
spite of the chill wind and the rain. 
Tomorrow I’d be in ram country! 

By the time we turned in, the sky 
was clear and big bright stars glittered 
in the black sky. I didn’t sleep well; 
my dreams were haunted by big rams 
that raced through shadowy canyons 
and climbed phantom peaks. 


HE next morning heavy frost lay on 

the ground, but the sky was still 
clear and the sun came over the cliffs. 
The trail ahead of us was pretty steep, 
Ernie said, and he advised waiting 
several hours for it to dry out. In the 
meantime we took down the tents and 
packed up. Cruz, the cook, and George, 
the horse wrangler, were going on to 


make camp in the moose country 
Ernie, Charlie Peterson, the Wyoming 
guide, and I were going to take three 
pack horses and make a jack camp 
right with the rams. 


HE wait came in handy because I 

wanted to check up on my two rifles, 
a .270 and a .30/06, before I shot at 
game. We rigged up a target on a pack 
box and improvised a bench rest with | 
a log and a down jacket. Both rifles 
had been checked last in southern Ari- 
zona at an altitude of 2,500 feet and 
with the thermometer at more than 100 
degrees F. That frosty Wyoming morn- 
ing at 8,000 feet both shot just the 
same as before. 

At 200 yards the .270 put three 130- 
grain bullets just over the top edge of 4 
six-inch bull—as it should because it 
was sighted to hit dead on at 300 yards 

-in a group that could be covered by 
a silver dollar. The 160-grain bullets 


in the same rifle were in the 8 and 9 
rings at 200 yards, and so were the 
180-grain bullets in the .30/06. So much 
for the effect of temperature and altl- 
tude on point of impact! 
However, it is always smart to check 
a rifle in the hunting country bec pe 
enc 


damp weather may warp the fore 
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against the barrel and change the point 
of impact and because travel may 
loosen the guard or sight screws. 

About noon, Ernie judged the trail 
dry enough and we were off. Alternately 
riding and walking but always climbing, 
we pushed along a steep trail through 
a big canyon that cut down from the 
plateau. Soon the timber thinned out 
and the jack pines we’d seen around our 
last camp gave way to that beautiful 
timberline tree, the whitebark pine, 
which natives incorrectly call the pifion 
pine because, with its light-color bark, 
its big seeds, and its irregular shape, 
it looks something like the pifion, or 
nut pine, which grows on the dry up- 
lands of my own arid Arizona. I also 
saw my old friend the alpine fir, the 
principal timberline tree from Arizona 
to Alberta. 

One part of the trail led through a 
meadow by a little alpine lake where 
hungry rainbow trout as long as your 
arm were leaping out of the water after 
insects. A bit later my varmint hunter’s 
heart beat faster and my trigger finger 
itched when we passed a rock-chuck 
village. 


BOUT three hours out of our last 
A camp we were well above timber- 
line, right on top of the plateau at an 
altitude of around 11,000 feet. I had 
expected mosses and lichens, but in- 
stead I found dry grass already cured 
by the frosts. The rolling hills and the 
rocky canyons there atop that great 
plateau, the little icy brooks, patches 
of everlasting snow, and the great 
pyramids of snowy peaks on the horizon 
made me half expect to see caribou— 
as it surely looked like the sort of 
country those strange animals love. 

Instead, the first game we saw was a 
bull elk, then others, until within the 







Charlie Peterson and Jack 
O'Connor (rear) as they near 
the top of Buffalo Plateau 
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next hour we must have seen at least 
thirty-five bulls, all the way from spikes 
to majestic six-pointers. The season 
was not open yet, but those bulls were 
wild as hawks, and I gained new re- 
spect for the eyes of elk that day when 
I saw them watching me two and three 
miles away. 


HE ram country, Ernie told me, was 

a long point running off the Buffalo 
Plateau. At this time of year, before the 
mating season had begun, the rams 
and the ewes and lambs were about 
fifteen miles apart. If you found ewes 
you never saw a big ram, he said, and 
if you were in ram country you'd never 
see a ewe. The ewes summered on a 
big mountain to one side of the plateau, 
but the rams for countless generations 
had fed up on top of the Buffalo Plateau 
and had then bedded down in the vari- 
ous canyons breaking off from that one 
particular point. As we rode along, we 
could see the ram country not more 
than four or five miles away, but a 
tremendous canyon was in our way 
and we had to go the long way round. 

Ernie was a bit fearful that the storm 
had driven the rams from the summer 
range and that they had begun the long 
trek to the winter range and their re- 
union with their girl friends and off- 
spring. We all kept a sharp eye out 
for tracks of migrating rams and once 
we thought we saw a ram bedded down 
on a ridge three or four miles away. 
When viewed through Ernie’s spotting 
*scope, however, the “ram” turned out 
to be a pile of bowlders. 

The sky, which had been so bright 
and blue when we started out, gradually 
grayed and by midafternoon more snow 


threatened. It grew darker and colder 
and a chilling wind began to howl over 
the barrens. We soon began to see that 
we'd never make the ram camp that 
night, so, in order to get wood and 
water, we dropped a thousand feet into 
the head of a big canyon and camped 
where the first stunted alpine firs grew 
by a little glacial stream that rushed 
down from the top. 

When the tent was up and supper 
cooking, I went alone down the canyon 
to look for sheep sign and to glass 
likely-looking spots for rams. Our 
camp was on the migration route from 
the summer ram country, and if they 
were moving they were apt to be right 
in there where we were. I found not one 
bit of ram sign and I saw no rams. I 
did, however, see an enormous bull elk 
with a head to make any trophy hunt- 
er’s mouth water. 


E HAD just finished supper when 
rain and sleet began to fall. The 


wind howled and the tent shook there 
on that rocky hillside in that lonely 
canyon, but the man with an eiderdown 
sleeping bag and an air mattress carries 
his comfort wherever he goes, and in a 
few moments we were all peacefully 
knocking it off. 

To get out of that canyon the next 
morning, we faced the choice of taking 
about four miles of easy going or climb- 
ing straight out. Because I was in a 
hurry to get a look at a Wyoming ram, 
[I suggested we climb straight out. We 
did. For a time it was touch and go 
whether we could make it or not, but 

Continued on page 76) 











HE TALK started along toward 

the latter part of March. You'd 

hear it on the street, in the corner 

drug, at lunch time in the fac- 
tories—anywhere that two or more fish- 
ing gents rubbed elbows long enough 
to say, “Howdy.” It grew louder as 
March moved out of April’s way and 
the sun chased spring’s lean hound from 
behind his winter log. The talk was 
about yellow perch. 

“Looks like there cught to be a good 
run this spring,”’ one would say. “Soon 
as the first perch leaves the bay, I’m 
taking my family and heading for the 
Kawkawilin.”’ 

“The Pine’s better.” 

“What's wrong with 
Creek? It’s closer.” 

“Yeah, but way up on the Thunder is 
where you get those twelve-inch spawn- 
ers. The roe in ’em looks like a sausage. 
Just as good, too.” 

The place was Saginaw, though it 
could have been anywhere else in 
Michigan close enough to the Great 
Lakes for an A-coupon to _ stretch. 
When you heard words like Pine and 
Quanicassee, you knew instantly that 
the speaker was feeling that spring itch 
in his reel thumb, and smacking his 
chops in anticipation of the feed he’d 
put on, once the run got going. 

What if they didn’t bite? 
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Quanicassee 


Friend, 








when Lake Huron perch head out of 
Saginaw Bay or anywhere else along 
the Michigan shore and start up the 
streams and the dredge cuts, bent on a 
spawning spree, there is no such thing 
as coming home empty handed. They 
don’t move by the dozens or hundreds 
or even thousands. They rush into the 
creeks and the cuts by the millions. Big 
fat golden perch, hungry as bears, and 
sweet as country butter when they hit 
the skillet. 

It was a bright but nippy morning 
when we left for the bay. By the 
previous midnight word had got round 
that the fish were in, runnin’ like blazes. 
Females mostly, they said—and that 
meant they’d be big. Every gent with 
an ounce of rod sense and a carefully 
hoarded gas coupon was heading out 
of town, picking the shortest route to 
cover the twenty-odd miles. 

This trip would be well worth the 
gasoline involved. Sport there’d be 
aplenty, and there’d also be a well- 
filled larder on the return to town. That 
was for sure. Money in the bank. 

It was mid-April. The marshes 
around Quanicassee Creek looked dis- 
mal, except for the splash of brilliant 
color here and there where a well- 
traveled greenhead mallard and his 
mate paddled easily, looking over the 
summer-apartment _ situation. Gulls 
circled, begging us not to throw the 
little ones back. And now and then a 
wedge of widgeons or bluebills sliced 


BYRON W 
DALRYMPL 


Word had got around 
that the fish were ir 
and the bridge swarmed 
with people equipped 
with everything from 
mop handles and string 
to6-ouncesplitbamboo 


on northward through the sun-drenched 
air, unsatisfied with what they saw 
below. 

Now there’s something about a Mich- 
igan perch run that nothing else can 
touch. It isn’t the fight in the fish. 
They don’t have much, this time of 
year. It isn’t the sporty way you fish 
‘em, for you don’t. You simply bait 
up and haul ’em out. Nor is it the 
feeling of being “away from it all” 
that you get back in the bush. On the 
contrary, you're lucky if you have 
standing room and landing room, for 
you'll meet more people than you would 
Saturday afternoon in downtown P 
dunk. Their kids will upset your fish 
bucket and your bait. Their wives will 
glare at you for tangling lines and 
cussing the kids. 


O, THE fun of a perch run isn’t 
any of the things you ordinarily 
like in fishing. Know what it is? It’s 
that first whatever-it-is—taste, feel, 
smell, or sound—that drives you pr 
tically nuts when the snow leaves and 
the creeks swell. It’s the warm-up 
for the big pitch that comes when the 
trout and the bass begin to play ball. 
And if you’re not so high and mighty 
as to disdain anything but a No. 16 
Blue-wing Adams, you'll thread on 4 
minnow and have more fun than any 
sane person shoulu. 
3en said: “We ought to try first 


y 


down by the old bridge. The really big 
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ones will stick to deeper water, where 
there’s current.” 

Even at this early April hour, cars 
lined the road, but we found one park- 
ing space still open. The bridge itself 
was swarming with people of all kinds 
ind sizes, a jungle of varied fishing 
equipment, 

We got out and took a hasty survey. 
The Saginaw Bay country is flat clay, 
risscrossed by dredge cuts opening 
either into the bay proper or into some 
stream leading to it. Many of these 
lesser cuts carry no more than three 
feet of water, even at flood season. 

“The way these people are hauling 
then in, Ben,” I said, “I don’t think 
depth or current will make a bit of 
difference today.” 

With a shrug he reached for fly rods, 
tackle boxes, minnow bucket. After 
pushing our way through a crowd as 
thick and hilarious as you’d find on a 
carnival midway at midnight, we headed 
down the bank of a shallow cut, back 
toward the main road. We passed two 
pint-size gaffers, fishing from the high- 
way bridge. They were using worms, 
and not doing too badly, either. 

The air was sharp and the breeze 
from the near-by bay had the feel of 
frost-tipped whitecaps in it. But the 
sun was bright. The two together made 
a combination that raked the city moss 
off a man’s brain. 

We picked a spot where the winter- 
flattened marsh grass next to the edge 
of the cut was dry. There’s something 
about a perch run that makes a man 
want to sit down easy-like in a dry 


























place, every now and then, and dream 
one out. No hurry about this thing. 
The perch never seem to tire of wait- 
ing. 

As we broke open the tackle boxes 
we fell into a discussion of the proper 
bait. It centered around the qualities 
of live minnows as against salted ones. 
A live minnow, now, there’s no doubt 
that it’s right as rain. Minnows about 
an inch and a half long are what perch 
stomachs take to, this season of the 
year. But for the life of me, I can’t see 
the sense in fiddling with a bulky bucket 
of live bait, when a salted snack does 
just as well. 

“Not for the 
maintained. 

“You watch,” I said. 


big spawners,” Ben 


ERSONALLY, I like to net a batch 
pr small minnows a few weeks or 
days before the run starts, dump them 
into layers in a crock of rock salt, stow 
it in a cool place, and wait for the 
good word. 

From there on, all you have to do 
is to put a handful of ’em in your 
jacket pocket and run ’em down the 
pocket-to-hook-to-perch assembly line. 
Try it sometime, when you find any 
kind of legal panfish running. It saves 
a lot of bother. 

Ben was elbow-deep in his huge tackle 
box. ‘“‘Remember that 28-inch rainbow 
last year?’ He held up a rheumatic- 
looking spinner. 

That started it. We began hauling out 
flies and plugs and spinners of all sizes 
and states of disrepair. Untruths flowed 


















NOTHING ELSE CAN TOUCH A 
MID-APRIL PERCH RUN. IT’S 
THE FIRST CHANCE TO WARM 
UP FOR WHAT COMES LATER, 


WHEN THE TROUT SEASON’S ON  —— 
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from our mouths in rapid succession, 
as we dived into that deep pool of 
reminiscence which makes the fishing 
of past years worth more than money 
can buy. Strange how large and numer- 
ous the fish grow there! 


bie another thing about a perch 
run. You always take along every 
piece of fishing equipment you own. 
Of course you don’t use much of it 

just a bit of gut, a split shot, a bobber, 
maybe, and a hook or two—but you 
must have it there. For this is the 
warm-up. This is the time to look over 
those bright-color baits and to dream 
every time you pull out a perch, which 
is every couple of minutes, usually. 

There was no more than three feet 
of water in that muddy cut, and less 
than enough current to move an arm- 
size log. Fish in that place? How could 
there be! But the moment I baptized 
a salt-caked minnow that bright yellow 
bobber of mine danced and ducked 
under, going places. 

Now here's a trick. With a light fly 
rod, if you give an old-fashion still- 
fisherman's yank, you'll merely bathe 
your bobber and lose your fish. Instead, 
you touch the lever of that fine auto- 
matic reel lightly— it’s good practice 
for trout season—-and a fat perch gets 
the quickest surprise of his life. 

Of course, you don’t have to use a 
fly rod. When the run is on you'll see 
everything from mop handles and string 
to expensive six-ounce split bamboo and 
Nylon. Everybody goes after ’em, and 
everybody gets ‘em. For the best pre- 
season make-believe, though, you can’t 
beat a light fly rod. 

Ben strung his outfit with two hooks 
about eight inches apart. And I, en- 
vious at his first try, which paid off 
with a double-header, followed suit. A 
car pulled up. An excited feminine 
voice squealed, ‘‘Look, Roy, he’s gettin’ 
‘em two at a time!” 

That did it. Roy and his wife got out, 
followed by three stair-step youngsters. 

(Continued on page 65) 


The river banks too were lined with men, women 
and children, while here and there a conserva- 
tion officer put caution into the overzealous 
by counting the contents of a well-filled pail 





| brought up at the cliff's edge—but the others showed no joy at my escape 


ARL started stamping around on 

his snowshoes, settling his feet 

into the harness, and said, “Just 

fasten them tight, then forget 
they're there,” and strode across the 
driveway toward the woods. 

I took a deep breath and bent over 
again, but the top of my head started 
to come off, so I straightened and just 
stood there with the icy wind cutting at 
my face. You'd think that a wind like 
that would straighten you out. Or you'd 
wonder why you hadn't sense enough 
to stay in bed the morning after New 
Year's Eve. 

I thought I heard Fran, my wife, 
laugh; but when I whirled around she 
was only coughing. “‘What’s so funny?” 
I asked her. 

“Nothing’s funny. Your head hurt?” 

“Of course not. What makes you 
think my head hurts ?"”’ 

“I don’t know. Why don’t you put 
your snowshoes on?" 

“What do you think I'm doing?” 

“Want me to help you?" she offered. 

“Of course not. What gave you the 
idea you know anything about putting 
on snowshoes ?” 

Earl called from the edge of the 
woods, “What's keeping you?” 

I gritted my teeth, bent over, and 
tried it again. I must have wobbled a 
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little, for I heard Fran say something 
about “If I could ever get you to come 
home nights,” but I went on picking at 
the frozen rawhide cords of the harness. 
I could hear Cal off to my right, puff- 
ing as he tried to fasten his snowshoes 
on too. I hoped he didn’t feel like I did. 
Probably he didn’t. He’d been with us 
the previous night, but since he was 
about seventy, he’d had more practice 
than I had at that sort of thing; also he 
had more sense. 

Finally I got the cords tied, and I 
straightened up, very, very carefully. 
Farl called cheerfully, ‘“‘All set? Let's 
go!” and started to lead the way into 
the woods. 

I slide one foot experimentally for- 
ward. Why, it was easy. I brought up 
the other foot. That one felt a little 
odd, but probably it was my imagina- 
tion. There wasn’t anything to this. I 
slid forward again on the smooth hard- 
packed snow atop the driveway. It was 
just as Earl said. You walked as 
though you didn’t have snowshoes on. 
You Oops! I heard Fran scream 
but that was all I had time for—after 
that I was too busy trying to keep my 
balance. I thought I caught a glimpse 
of one of my snowshoes flying off across 
the glazed snow, and I could feel my 
wildly flailing arms driving waves of 
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SNOWSHOES 


By 


JOHN BARTLOW MARTIN 


cold wind up my sleeves 

I didn’t quite fall down 
At least I didn’t fall down 
flat. Just to one knee—one 
knee that’ll never be the 
same after slamming down 
on the ice. I couldn’t get 
up and I couldn’t get down 
and I didn’t feel like doing 
either. I just knelt there. 

Earl came up and looked 
at the snowshoe I had man 
aged to keep on my foot 
‘“‘You didn’t fasten the 
straps right,” he said brief 
ly, then walked across the 
drive and retrieved the shoe that I'd 
thrown. “Stand up. I'll help you get 
them on,” he ordered. 

That was only the beginning. The 
strange ching is that this whole busi- 
ness came about through my own fault. 


"Bear tracks!"’ | hollered. "Rabbit," said 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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The morning after a big New Year’s Eve 
is no time for a novice to tackle webs 


Lest some other unsuspecting man fall 
1 victim to similar circumstances I 
want to issue this warning: The snow- 
shoe is a thing of evil, designed to trap 
and maim the unwary. A happy man 
with no wish to die has no more busi- 
ness climbing aboard two snowshoes 
than he has looking into the muzzle of 
a gun to see if it is loaded. 

I discovered the bitter truth about 
snowshoes, as I said, on New Year’s 
Day. Now this is an unfortunate day 
anyway, and one which should be 
stricken from the calendar. I was 
spending the New Year’s week-end with 
my wife at Michigamme, formerly a 
boom town in the lumbering and min- 
ing region of Upper Michigan, but 
which now contains only about 300 peo- 
ple. We went there for the simple rea- 
son that it sounded like more fun than 
celebrating as usual in Chicago, Illinois. 
We were right, up to a certain point— 
the point where I got involved with 
snowshoes. 

I laid myself open to danger on New 
Year’s Eve, an occasion on which I 
should have known better than to make 
any commitments at all. Things had 
gone fine since our arrival the day be- 
fore. And the New Year’s Eve celebra- 
tion came entirely up to expectations, 
for when lumberjacks and miners set 
out to observe a holiday they don’t fool. 
We spent the evening at Shasta Lodge, 
the only hot spot near Michigamme 
where you could take your wife and ex- 
pect to get her out without a fight. 
Then, to wind things up we went to a 
private home for a Finnish supper of 
head cheese and various Finnish dishes. 
About 5 a.m., driving out to Three 
Lakes where we were staying with our 
friends, the Earl Numinens, proprietors 
of the crossroads store, I said to Earl, 
“What are the chances of going hunt- 
ing tomorrow—later today, I mean?” 

“Got a license ?”’ 

I hadn’t thought of that. “No,” I 
replied, “but—vwell, I’d like to get out 
in the woods anyway. You have a li- 
cense, haven’t you?” He said he had. 
“Maybe we could go out and I could 
just sort of walk along,” I suggested. 
“Not even carry a gun.” 

“Sure,” he agreed. 

You know how it is at 5 a.m. after 
New Year’s Eve. Or do you? You don’t 
feel like you’d ever want to go to asleep 
and almost anything seems like a good 
idea. 

Then I said it! Suddenly, and in all 
innocence because the idea just sort of 
hit me, I said, “Do you suppose we 
could go on snowshoes?” 

There was a moment of silence. I 
wondered if something was wrong. 
Finally Earl replied, “We'll have to go 
on snowshoes.” 
thought that over and felt a little 
foolish. It never had occurred to me 
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that people up here used 
snowshoes in the winter be- 
cause they needed them. I 
had vaguely supposed that 
they used them for the same 


reason that the pioneers 
crossed the continent in 
covered wagons not be- 


cause covered wagons were 
the best conveyances avail- 
able, but because the pio- 
neers thought they would 
look good in the movies later on. To be 
truthful, I hadn’t thought much about 
it at all. If I had, I'd have kept my big 
mouth shut! 

Anyway, I went to bed thinking about 
the James Oliver Curwood books I'd 
read as a kid, and trying to remember 
sentences like, ‘‘Beyond the dark ever- 
greens he moved across the great white 
spaces with an effortless, swinging 
stride until finally, far beyond the Atha- 
baska. .. .”” Not once did I remember 
the phrase, “mal de racquettes,” which 
I translate fervently, if liberally, as, 
“sick of snowshoes!” 

Nor did I realize what Earl meant by 
“morning.’’ He’d said he’d call me “in 
the morning,’ and naturally I'd as- 
sumed he meant around noon or 1 p.m. 
He meant 8:30. While I shivered near 
the wood fire in the cookstove, trying 
to lace up my boots and drink scald- 
ing coffee at the same time, Earl 
went to the window, peered out, and 
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The biggest rabbit | ever saw 
burst wildly out of the brush 
and dashed between Earl'slegs 





| sank into the crust just enough so that the toe 
of a snowshoe would catch—and I'd fall on my face 


airily declared, “Lots warmer today.” 


“How cold is it, anyway?” I asked. 

“Almost 5 above!” 

Cal, with whom I'd spent the sum- 
mers for several years, seemed re- 
signed. Only once did he say anything 


as we picked up the snowshoes and 
went outside. “It’s been ten years since 
I was on snowshoes,” he reflected. 

My wife likes to sleep as well as I 
do, but she got up this morning be- 
cause she couldn’t resist the prospect 
of seeing me in the réle of winter-sports 
enthusiast. However, before Earl] final- 


ly got my snowshoes buckled on prop- 
erly she had gone back to bed like any 
sensible person. 
“We'll try the swamp out in back,” 
(Continued on page 97) 
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PAINTING and SKETCHES 
by FRANCIS LEE JAQUES 


oe ERE they come! 

Keep down!’’ 

whispered Bert, 

my guide, as we 
crouched in the blind of 
marsh grass and reeds. 
Soon I heard a roaring, 
rushing sound, something 
like the sweep of a strong 
wind through the tops of the white pines. It was notice- 
able even above the sound of the half gale, the lap-lap of 
the uneasy water, and the rattle of sleet on our rubber 
coats. I peered through a peephole in the reeds, quivering 
with suspense. 

A flock of canvasbacks—those royal birds so splendidly 
pictured in full color on the opposite page by Francis Lee 
Jaques, celebrated wildlife artist—-was sweeping by the 
blind downwind, at terrific speed. Would they come back 
to the decoys, rocking crazily in the storm? Now they 
circled, headed into the wind, and came to the decoys like 
feathered bullets, speed seemingly undiminished. 

White backs glistened, long necks inclined downward as 
they looked over the decoys. Wings set and big feet out- 
thrust, they rushed down toward the decoys at what seemed 
breakneck speed. 

“Now!” shouted Bert. 

I jumped to my feet—awkwardly, for I was bundled in 
two heavy sweaters and a stiff, baggy, rubber coat. In that 
breathless moment before the big ducks could drop among 
the decoys I caught a drake over my 12 gauge barrels, 
passed him with them, led him at what seemed a ridiculous 
distance, and pulled. He dropped into the water with a 
mighty splash. 

I swung the gun, got it on another drake that was back- 
pedaling frantically, preparatory to a climb, and pulled the 
other trigger. He came to the water on a long slant, land- 
ing about thirty yards beyond us, upwind, and started to 
swim. His big feet, like those of all diving ducks, shoved 
him along at furious speed. Fortunately he did not dive 
at once, as injured canvasbacks often do. 

I got the crippled swimmer with a load of No. 4’s and 
saw him turn belly up, his big feet looking even bigger than 
they were. Bert went out with the boat to pick up the 
birds, for we had no retriever. When he turned them over 
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- Nhe Canvasback - 


PRIZE PACKAGE FOR THE GUNNERS BAG 













for me to admire, he gave the “cans” a fitting accolade 

“Mister,” he said, “you've got yourself two of the finest 
damn ducks the Almighty put on this here land.” 

That was a small flock of seven or eight birds. No other 
flock stooled that day, despite wind and driving sleet that 
made the weather ideal for hunting canvasbacks. Yet big 
rafts of the birds were out in the bay—the famed Chesa- 
peake, in Maryland—but they had been shot over and had 
become wary. Presumably our flock was a recent arrival 
from the North, new perhaps to sound of guns and deceit 
of decoys. That was my introduction to the canvasback, 
and I was prouder of my two than ever I was of a limit of 
other ducks. The gunner with ‘‘cans” to show at end of day 
has become, temporarily, a flight or two higher in the duck 
hunter’s social scale than his less fortunate brothers. 

Here is the fastest flyer among our ducks, clocked at 
seventy-two miles an hour by a competent observer in an 
airplane. Here, too, is the largest of our good wild ducks, 
the drakes averaging three pounds each. Here, also, is the 
finest-flavored duck of them all, celebrated since colonial 
days—if he has been feeding, as he normally does, on 
aquatic plants and seeds. And to cap his royal qualities, 
once he has been shot at he becomes bafflingly wary, suspi- 
cious, and hard to coax to the decoys. 

Furthermore, we may well be proud of him because, like 
the Canada goose, he is typically North American. No other 
continent has him. 

The canvasback breeds mainly from Alaska and the 
Great Slave Lake in the District of Mackenzie, Canada, to 
southern Manitoba, though there is some nesting as far 
south as southern Wisconsin, southern Minnesota, Nebraska, 
and even northern New Mexico. Canvasbacks on their mi- 
grations follow both the Atlantic and the Pacific flyways. 
The chief wintering grounds are along the south Atlantic 
and Gulf Coasts of the United States, and in Mexico. Fa- 
mous concentrations are found in the Susquehanna flats of 
Maryland, the Chesapeake Bay region, and the bays of 
Virginia and North Carolina. The canvasbacks in those 
happy hunting grounds come down from the north to the 
Great Lakes, then make an uninterrupted flight over the 
Allegheny Mountains from Lake Erie. 

Canvasbacks do not breed commonly in the eastern part 
of North America. Instead, most of them nest in the prairie 
regions of the mid-continent, and migrate to the southeast 
in the fall. True, some flocks do visit the Finger Lakes in 
central New York, but the great flights come to the Atlantic 
Coast south of New Jersey. 

In California the canvasbacks usually arrive from the 
north sometime in October, and by the end of March most 

(Continued on page 100) 
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109 
BEARS 


|ARE ENOUGH! 


| JACK VAN COVERING 
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FTER killing 109 bears, 75-year- 
old Art Jackson, who lives in 


Michigan’s Dead Stream 

Swamp, has given up his long 
feud with the bruins. When he missed 
his 110th bear he hung up his rifle, sold 
his traps, and began thinking about 
moving cut of the swamp and closer 
to town. 

Jackson claims to have shot his first 
bear in Vermont when he was six years 
old. The story he told me goes like 
this: “I went out with my uncle,” he 
said, ‘and was carrying my granddad’s 
old muzzle-loader, which I had taken 
without permission. A bear came out 
of the woods and my uncle, who was 
unarmed, started to run. I pulled up 
the rifle and shot the bear through the 
chest. That’s all there was to it. Later, 
when I proudly told about killing the 
bear, granddad asked me what I had 
Shot it with. I had to tell him the truth 
—Which was a lot harder to do than 
Shooting the bear.” 

If Jackson had a precocious start as 
& bear hunter, his feud with the big 
fellows didn’t develop until he came to 
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Michigan thirty-two years ago 
and one of them killed his dog 
Prince. Ever since, he’s been 
getting even. He’s hunted and 
trapped bears in five counties. 
He uses dogs and thinks that 
bloodhounds, redbones, and Aire- 
dales are the best breeds for the 
sport. He made his highest score for 
any one year in 1920, when the Michel- 
sons were trying to raise sheep near 
Dead Stream Swamp; that year he 
killed seventeen. 

Jackson’s biggest thrill in bear hunt- 
ing came in 1909. “It was the first 
morning of the deer season,” he said, 
“and colder’n a fur buyer’s heart. I 
saw a big stump with a good deep 
hollow under it and crawled in, but a 
bear had got there first. We left simul- 
taneous, and that bear was every bit 
as scared as I was.” 

It was in the fall of 1943 that the old 
woodsman shot his biggest bear. Jack- 
son had trapped a smaller one in his 
home swamp, and the big brute has 
been dining on it. This in itself was un- 
usual, for according to Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, cannibalism among bears is 
as rare as among human beings. Jack- 
son says it was the second time he’s 
known it to occur. 

He took the trail of the big bear, and 
surprised him in back of a leaning 
cedar. A shot in the head downed him. 
Jackson then left for Houghton Lake, 


Art, left, needed husky friends to help him string up his biggest trophy, taken in 1943 





several miles away, to obtain help in 
getting the bear out of the swamp. 
Four men came back with him, but all 
five of them couldn't lift the bear. Next 
morning the party returned with block 
and tackle, strung the carcass up on a 
tree, and skinned it out. 

Laurence Dayton, state game man- 
ager for the area, brought a measuring 
tape and made these records: length, 
6 feet 6'5 inches; girth, 5 feet 7 inches. 
The hind feet were 9 inches long and 
414 inches wide. Front feet were 8 
inches long, 5'2 inches wide. Dayton 
said he felt sure the bear’s length would 
have been considerably more if it had 
been possible to hang the animal up 
and measure it while it was still warm. 

The bear was never weighed. Local 
estimates were all the way from 500 
to 935 pounds. Fred Crooks, Houghton 
Lake lumberjack who has killed plenty 
of bears was confident the 
critter would go better than 500 pounds. 
Probably 600 is as good a guess as any. 

Anyway, Jackson continued hunting 
bears and downed No. 109, a 200-pound- 
er. A bit later he drew a careful bead 
on No. 110, missed, and decided to call 
it quits. ‘“‘Not that there aren’t plenty 
of bears in this neck o’ the woods,” he 
told me. ‘Fact is, there are more than 
when I first came here. But I figure the 
score’s about even now—that I’ve sent 
old Prince enough critters to keep him 
company.” 
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IT WASNT A CARD GAME - BUT 





Pat priced the dog at $5. Finally | agreed to take her out for a trial 


HIS dog story starts in the sum- 

mer right in the middle of the 

squirrel season in the Missouri 

Ozarks. Not that seasons mean 
much of anything down there, for I was 
full-grown before I knew there was 
any season to speak of but winter and 
summer; and it was only in later years 
that I learned a game warden was a 
man like many other human beings. 
Seemed he had a funny way of making 
a living—trying to have everybody pay 
a mind to game laws that anybody 
could see weren't fair to the people 
who raised the game. 

Anyway, about this dog that caused 
me all the trouble—Pat had been trying 
to sell it to me for a long time. I wasn’t 
much interested in buying a squirrel 
dog, for I never was much of a tree 
hunter. I already had two bird dogs 
and a rabbit dog, and my boy had 
brought home a bulldog. That made 
just about all the dogs we needed. You 
could get up of a cold morning and 
walk from the bed to the fireplace 
without ever stepping on the bare floor, 
just walking on the dogs. ‘Course that 
was about the noisiest way of getting 
to the fireplace I ever discovered 
but it worked. 

Then another reason I didn't want to 
buy that squirrel dog, -I didn’t have 
time to hunt squirrels. That summer I 
was running a newspaper and it was 
the big election year. I was pretty busy 
printing election cards and posters and 
getting out statements by the various 
candidates who were ragging one an- 
other like nobody’s business. It was a 
pretty good campaign and I was right 
busy trying to take everybody’s side in 
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general and no- 
body’s in particu- 
lar—soI could get 
all their printing 
business. In spite 
of this, Pat 
wanted me to buy 
that dog. I final- 
ly agreed to take her out and give her 
a try. The price of the bitch was $5. 
She wasn’t much on looks—just a 
squirrel dog—mostly hound, I'd say, 
and your guess is as good as mine for 
the rest. 

On what looked like any ordinary 
Saturday morning I journeyed forth 
with my shotgun under my arm, the 
dog (whose name was Trick) at my 
heels, and a couple of apples in my: hip 
pocket. Chewing tobacco was in my 
shirt pocket, and a pipe in my hunting 
bag. The dog beat me into my Ford— 
which struck me as a good sign—and 
away we went. I had inquired of a 
couple of local authorities on the subject 
as to where the bushy-tail denizens 
were leaving their 
calling cards that 


ILOSTA 
TRICK 


Loosen your belt and give your 
laughing muscles free play for 


story of a dog hunt 


I just strolled nonchalantly 
of blackjacks, scrub 
oaks, and tall white oaks and Trick 
went off about her business. The early 
morning sun was just making a saw- 
tooth line among the trees. The dew was 
heavy, just right for a good squirrel 
dog’s nose to do its best work. The 
air was cool and the scent would hang 
on. She ought to smell a track a wee! 
old, I thought. 

After a minute or two I heard a low 
throaty bark about 100 yards off to my 
right. That meant a cold trail, and | 
stood where I was until the barks be 
came more rapid and excited, indicating 
that now the track was getting freshe: 
The chase kept growing warmer and in 
a few minutes I heard that quick, sharp, 
high-pitched bark that told me Trick 
was getting right close to old bushy- 
tail. Finally her deep, hollow baying 
sounded out on the morning air and | 
knew Trick had treed her first squirrel 
for me. If Pat had been along he could 
have made a sale right then and there. 


structions. 
into the fringe 





season. 
It was about an 
hour’s drive up to 
the selected spot. 
The road (I say 
road because any- 
thing a Model T 
Ford can get over 
is a road in the 
Ozarks) wound 
around and we 
passed several 
hills and hollows 
before we came 
to the squirrel 
sanctuary. Once 
there, Trick 
jumped out, made 
a quick sashay 
into the woods, 
then came back 
for further in- 














Old Man White was a hillbilly of 
the first water, clannish as ‘hey 
come, and not one to open up oo 
man on first acquaintance. Nope 
he'd seen no dog like | described 
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By LOREN C. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY C, D,. WILLIAMS 


The quarry, according to what seemed 
to be the dog’s best knowledge and be- 
ief, was in a tall pine standing on the 
vackbone of a high ridge. Now the man 
who has never looked for a squirrel in a 
pine tree must have been the one who 
said something about a needle in a hay- 
stack being hard to find. The man look- 
ing for the needle knows at least that 
if the needle was there it still is there; 
but the dag-ratted squirrel may go up 
a certain tree right in front of your 
dog’s nose—and by the time you walk 
to where you think the dog and squirrel 
are, the squirrel may not be there. That 
little trickster will run up a tree and 
jump from the top of that one to the 
next one. Most likely he is heading 
lickety-split for a hole his mother 
pointed out to him in his early child- 
hood, and the reason he is old and 
tough is he remembered where it was. 

From the location of the pine the dog 
was barking at, I decided this must be a 
red squirrel and that he was up there 
somewhere among those needles. Pat 
had told me that when Trick barked up 
a tree the squirrel was sure to be there. 
I considered Pat an honest man, within 
certain limits, and naturally I believed 
the dog. 

In looking for a red in a tree you first 
make the complete circuit of the tree 
slowly, with your head turned skyward 
and your hand shielding your eyes from 
the light. No luck! As you make your 
fourteenth round, you wish you had 
someone with you to shake a bush on 
the other side of the tree, to confirm 
your suspicion that something is crawl- 
ing around it out of sight of you. About 
this time you see something in the top- 
most branch and raise the trusty shot- 
gun to bang away at it, then think bet- 
ter of it, for what’s the use of wasting 
a shell on what may be nothing but an 
extra-large bunch of needles? 

You look around in desperation and 
see the dog lying there idly with his 
long red tongue hanging out, an enor- 
mous bubble of saliva balanced pre- 
cariously on the end of it. The look on 
the face of your canine friend says, 
“What the heck, I ran it up the tree, all 
you got to do is find it. I had to hunt all 
over the woods for it and you just have 
to look in one tree.’’ At this stage of the 
fame a few rocks, dornicks, stones, 
bowlders, or pine knots are sent sailing 
wildly through the tree top, or as near 
as possible to same. This rouses the 
dog. He moves discreetly out of the 
field of fire and lies in the brush, or else 
£0es in search of a less dangerous com- 
panion. You sit down exhausted. Keep- 
ing one cautious eye on the tree, you 
reach in your hip pocket for the bigger 
= the two apples you brought along for 
unch 

[I had arrived at the apple-reaching 
Slage now—and finding that one apple 
had been lost while I was messing 
around, I pulled out the remaining one, 
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sat down, and crowded in a 
few quick bites between hard 
breaths. High overhead a 
buzzard soared, looking in the 
open patches of woods for 
something dead. I moved so 
I could lean against a fallen 
post oak. 

It was quiet and refreshing 
there in the morning air. I 
resolved to come out more 
often. Not to hunt but just 
to get away from printer's 
ink, the smell of hot lead in 
the linotype machine, and 
the boys in the shop who 
hadn’t heard that cleanliness 
is next to godliness. 

As a matter of fact, it got 
so quiet that I suddenly re- 
alized I was all by myself. 
Trick had gone off in search 
of another squirrel for me not 
to find. I cast one more 
glance at the tall straight 
pine that stood there like a 





monument to my incompe- 
tence. 
Oh well, there would be 


more game. That dog surely 
would rustle up another squir- 
rel in a few minutes, and in 
the meantime I would relax. 
But the minutes passed and 
no news from Trick. I broke 
open my gun, slipped out the 
shells, looked down the bar- 
rels, and reminded myself 
that I must clean those bores 
sometime. I put back the 
shells and closed the gun, and 
still no promising bark came 
to my ears. Just to be sure I 
had put the shells back, I 
opened the gun. Yes, I had 
put them back. I snapped the 
gun closed. Then to be posi- 
tive that everything was O.K. 
I opened the gun again, took 
out the shells, and examined 
them. That’s right, I thought, 
No. 6 shot. That’s the best 
size for this type of game—I 

















guess. I closed the gun and 
stood up. 
While I was wondering 


what I could do for further 
entertainment I heard a very 
distant bark. That didn’t sound like 
Trick. Most likely it was some farm 
dog urging a reluctant cow into the 
pasture after the morning milking, but 
it was pretty late for a cow to be going 
to pasture. 

The bark came closer, off to my left. 
It must be Trick, I decided. I started 
on a brisk walk toward the sound, stop- 
ping to listen now and then to see if she 
were still on the job. 

I had covered a quarter of a mile be- 
fore I heard the dog again. Her position 
had changed quite a bit. The course 
now lay straight ahead, but I seemed to 


Plain as day, the look on that dog's face said, "I ran 
the squirrel up the tree—all you got to do is find it” 


be no nearer than before, and the hark 
still indicated a cold trail. That was the 
I heard from that bitch. 

I yelled, shouted, called, and sang out 
her name, several other kindred 
names and phrases which are used on 
dogs and political enemies. No answer. 
[ fired my gun, hoping that Trick, think- 
ing I finally had located the squirrel in 
the tree, would come running back to 
get her proper share of the glory. She 
refused to be fooled by such artless 
strategy. I climbed resignedly into my 
Ford and headed for home. My $5 

(Continued on page 70) 
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CAT PLUS 


pounds. However, like bobcats in other districts, frequently 
a lynx cat will grow to enormous proportions. I have killed 
several old toms that weighed more than thirty pounds, and 
one man claims to have killed a lynx cat that weighed seventy- 
five pounds. 

A lynx cat’s fur is second to none; his coloration varies, 
but as a rule his back and sides are brownish yellow, the 
sides being well sprinkled with delicate darkish spots. The 
undersides are white with black spots or stripes. The black 
markings reach down each leg to the feet. His tail measures 
approximately six inches, and has a tendency to curl at the 
tip. His forequarters are quite heavy, which puts plenty 
of steam behind his large paws when he lets loose with a 
wallop. More often than not, his short, stubby ears are 
tipped with tufts of hair an inch or two in length. 

A lynx cat's principal diet consists of grass-eating rats 
and jack rabbits. This one bright spot in a thoroughly black 
record has won a certain number of friends for the animal. 
Many ranchers, especially those who run cattle, insist that 
lynx cats do more good than harm by destroying the grass- 
~ eating pests. Goat and sheep men, on the other hand, wage 




























































ay a continuous war on the cats. The powerful felines frequently 
SN ke do serious damage to the sheep and goat herds. Too, the 
. . cats are particularly destructive to wild turkeys, quail, and 
. . other game birds. 
x. ‘ ne So, as the record stands, the lynx cat is rightly called a 
. predator and his numbers must be held in check. And a 
= trouble-wise old lynx cat is a tough customer, especially in 


the barren, rock-studded hills of Arizona and New Mexico. 

Take the old tom that made a habit of stalking Jack’s prize 

goats, and seemed to have a new trick for every occasion 

Jack is second to none as a hunter and 

a trapper, yet this particular cat man 
aged to give him the slip and avoid his 

+ H 1 traps with an ease that would hav 

That wily mountain lynx had killed done credit to a trouble-seasoned lob 
. ° wolf. It is seldom that you hear of a 

far too many of their prize goats; thoroughly trap-wise cat, but the ol: 


tom must have been nipped by cold 





; im! steel more than once. 
now they simply had to get him! Jack had a new tale to tell about 
~ > oka © ‘ him each time he came to town. This f 
‘tg: , Share, ’ * day, however, he showed up happy and 
. » as ing Ste : carefree as a kid. I greeted him with, “You must have 
ae ~~ SS ts caught the old tom at last!” ; 
SF tthe ws’ “Nope,” he beamed, “but I want you to come out and t 
. mS ‘aah, witness the slaying of the biggest, meanest, killingest cat I 
, : that ever lived.” 
When I inquired how he planned to do the job, he replied, 
“TI got me two hounds, an old un and a pup.” t 
Remembering the dry, sun-parched New Mexico hills where a 


E HAS EARNED quite a reputation for himself, Jack’s goats roam, I doubted that dogs could do much trailing 
this cat which roams the roughest of the Rockies. where no moisture had fallen in months, and I said as mu 


Mexicans call him gato del montes—cat of the “I’ve thought of that, too,” admitted Jack, ‘“‘so we’ll run him 
mountains. Westerners call him mountain lynx, at night. If that don’t work, we’ll do our hunting when it rains 
rock cat, lynx cat, and plain old bobcat. Fur houses, how- “You seem to forget,” I reminded him, “that it often goes 


ever, seem to have settled upon the name, lynx cat, and pay’ —_ six months and more without raining on your range. We'll have 

much more for the pelts than for those of ordinary wildcats. a long wait if those long-ears don’t do their stuff right now 
And when it comes to describing this member of the lynx Even though the prospects weren’t too bright, I decided v 

family, Westerners seem never to tread upon common Ee trail along, for it appeared that the hunt would be far fr: t 


ground. According to Slim, a rancher friend of mine, the routine. The hounds were good-looking dogs, perhaps a bit 
cat is a stub-tail lion, has the strength of an elephant, the stale from lack of work, but undoubtedly real trailers. And 
fighting ability of a buzz saw, the temper of a wart-tail the night we saddled up our horses and rode from the corral, 
bull, and the gall of a politician. I was almost as hopeful as was my host. A half-moon hurg 
Slim has never been known to be conservative when high in the sky, like the mellow flame of a giant kerosene h 
describing anything, so we'd better consider a few facts. lantern, and it lit the desert with a soft twilight. It would I 
0 


The average mature lynx cat weighs about twenty-five be a pleasant night for riding, and just the kind of night 
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By Percy Brown 









He looks mean—and is 
mean, with the fight- 
make the most home-loving cat want to get out ing ability of a buzz 
and do some prowling. saw, the temper of a 
Upon reaching a watering place where the goats vicious wart-tail bull 
were bedded down, we let the dogs circle the herd 
to see if the killer had beat us there, but not once did they 
become interested. Jack nodded toward a string of rock- 
crowned hills that were faintly visible, although a mile or 
so away, and said, “The old tom lives up there in those rocks 
some place. We'd better go up and see if the dogs can 
jump him out.” 

Without waiting for a reply, he kicked his mount into a 
fast trot. We were soon in some of the roughest country 
imaginable. On all sides, giant granite spires reared high 
into the sky, and at their base lay countless bungalow-size 
bowlders. “We'll leave our horses here,” said Jack, “and 
make it to the top afoot. We can sit up there and listen in 
case the dogs jump the cat.” 

The hounds scrambled over the granite slabs and were 
soon lost to sight. When, topping the knoll a few minutes 
later, Jack and I sat down to rest, I was astonished at the 
warmth of the rocks. Even though the night was cool, the 
granite held heat like a well-insulated oven. I was firmly 
convinced that cat scent would not lay long, hot and dry 
as the country was. 

However, less than an hour passed when Tick, the older 
dog, opened up. He was perhaps half a mile out on the 
opposite flat, and Jack groaned, “We can’t get to our horses 
and ride around there in time—we better stick here and 
see what happens.” 

We didn’t have long to wait. The pup quickly joined in, 
and hound-dog music floated up the slope and echoed eerily 
from rocky point to rocky point. Tick had stumbled onto a 
red-hot trail. 

The hounds jumped the cat after racing only a few 
hundred yards. They must have had him cut off from the 
hills, for he led them well out on the flat before beginning a 
wide circle that would bring him to the rocks half a mile 
south of where we sat. 

“We'd better hurry over to where he'll hit the rocks,” said 
Jack. “The dogs might need help!” 

And they certainly did—very soon. 

We had scrambled just a short distance over the rocks 
when bedlam broke loose on the flat. Howls of pain and 
anger from the hounds were mingled with deep, hair-raising 
growls of the cat. 

“They’ve caught him!” Jack exulted. ‘Just listen to that 
fight!”’ 

And a terrific fight it must have been. But it didn’t last 
long. The cat whipped out the dogs in short order and 
continued on his way. The hounds, still game, repeatedly 
tried to stop him, but the old tom was too tough for them. 
Frequently stopping to fight back at his tormentors he 
determinedly made for the rocky knoll. 

Jack was almost heart broken. “If there was just one 
tree in this country,’’ he moaned, “the cat would scoot up it 
and stay there.” 

“Maybe they’ll hold him when he reaches the rocks,” I said, 

ith more optimism in my voice than I felt. 

The cat reached the cliff 300 yards ahead of us—and the 

logs lost the trail! 

When we overtook them they were frantically casting 

bout below a long, steep-walled rim. The cat had leaped 

e small cliff and left the puzzled dogs behind. And that 

1S not all. When finally we did get the dogs on the rim, 

ey never did pick up the trail. The cat had disappeared 

as if by magic. 

He’s probably holed up some place,” 

cided Jack. “But where?” | waited until the cat was 

These hills are too hot and dry to almost directly overhead 

hold scent long,” I pointed out. “And (see Nacing pogo}. As =e 

&, I rifle barked he leaped in- 

ides, after that big fight the cat 4 the air, went limp, and 

(Continued on page 99) started to tumble downhill 
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Fishing Connecticut rivers when the spawning 


HE STORK didn’t bring Charlie 

Schroeder into this wide world 

in his case the delivery was made 

by an osprey. Charlie cut his first 
teeth on a can of sardines; and once 
when he was only a little crib irrigator 
he started to yell like a Comanche In- 
dian who had roiled up a nest of yellow- 
jackets while on the warpath. His dot- 
ing parents tried to appease him with 
an armful of Teddy bears and rattles; 
but nothing worked until his Uncle 
George Maurer accidently dropped his 
trout reel into the crib. 

Charlie grabbed the reel in his baby 
hands, made it click, and gurgled hap- 
pily; and he and his Uncle George 
sought out the nearest fishin’ hole al- 
most as soon as he could walk. 

When Charlie grew up he had to in- 
terrupt his angling career long enough 
to earn a living. He chose the garage 
business, and fishermen’s jaloppies 
(mine included) came in for special 
care. 

One day some years ago I had urgent 
business—-mid-May trout fishing—to 
discuss with him. He was busy with a 
customer, so I waited in his office. It’s 
an interesting place in which to wait, 
although strangers studying its decora- 
tions have been puzzled as to the exact 
nature of Charlie’s business. On its 
walls are rods, waders, nets, decoys, 
shotguns, rifles, tide tables, pictures of 
record fish ... and one lone engine-head 
gasket. 

As I looked them over idly, several 
new items caught my eye. They were 
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season's on has come into its own 


ordinary Nylon leaders to 
which were fastened an as- 
sortment of fish getters: 
a yellow fluttering under- 
water lure, with a bangle 
at the end to add flash; a 
tiny red fly with a spinner 
behind it; and a curious 
homemade spinner-fly com- 
bination, whose _ tinfoil- 
wrapped hook was topped 
off with a red _ rooster 
feather and a red bead. 

When out for _ trout, 
Charlie resorts to spinners 
only when he happens to 
be fishing a hole from the 
middle of a bull-brier 
patch in the center of a 
grapevine jungle in the 
heart of a barbed-wire en- 
tanglement. Leastwise, 
that’s what I'd always 
supposed. But now—! I 
was so aghast at sight of 
those lures that I never 
noticed Charlie himself 
come in until he spoke to me. 

“What do you think of 
asked. 

“Most interesting,’ I said, somewhat 
icily. “So you’ve left the ranks of the 
purists, eh?” 

Charlie flushed. ‘‘Those are for shad 
fishing,’’ he said quickly. 

Now Charlie ought to figure out a 
better alibi than that, I thought—even 
if he was caught red-handed. ‘What 
are you shoveling out to me?” I snort- 
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ed. “You know the only thing tl 
swimming bone bags are caught w 
is a net; they haven’t enough spunk t 
bite into a custard!” 

“You don’t know anything al 
them,” Charlie retorted. ‘‘Shad are 1 
gamiest, fightin’est rod-and-reel fish 
this section! Which reminds me: 
going shad fishing with Uncle Ge 
up at the Eight Mile tomorrow. W 
to join us?” 


“Thanks,” I declined sarcastically 
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“Swimming bone bags,” he called 
Then they hit his fly-rod 
lures, and he changed his tune 


‘ 
em. 


By 


GEORGE W. HEINOLD 


have a date to catch goldfish with the 
neighbor’s cat.”’ 

“What’s the matter 
have to eat your words?” 

I couldn’t let that challenge pass by 
without losing face; so I arrived at the 
Eight Mile River in Hamburg, Connecti- 
cut, early the next day. I brought with 
me a light split-bamboo fly rod (delib- 
erately chosen to show my contempt 


afraid you'll 


for the gamy qualities of shad) and a - 


heavy smirk. 

The Eight Mile is a beautiful little 
stream, a tributary of the mighty Con- 
necticut River, and in May it fairly 
boils with migrating alewives and shad. 
There were at least a dozen other 
anglers fishing the stream. I looked at 
them curiously. ‘‘What are they do- 
ing?” I asked Charlie. “Has the state 
stocked trout here recently ?”’ 

“They’re shad fishing,’’ Charlie said. 

“What?” I asked unbelievingly. “Are 
there others who'll try that?” 

“You just wait, wise guy,’’ Charlie 
bristled. “I hope a five-pounder strikes 
on the end of that varnished toothpick 
of yours. You'll change your tune fast!” 

“‘Nonsense, Charlie. I'll just whistle, 
and the shad will come in with his tail 
under his belly!”’ 

I had the impression that Charlie and 
Uncle George exchanged sly winks as 
they gave me some of the lures I'd seen 
in Charlie’s office, and selected my fish- 
ing spot for me. It was a place where 
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river 
swirled 
around a fairly 
leep and rocky 
pool. Looking into 
the clear water, I 
could see huge 
schools of _ ale- 
wives swimming 
upstream. In their 
wake, swimming 
more slowly and 
majestically, were 
shad. 

“No telling what they’re hitting to- 
day,’ Charlie said. ‘‘Better tie on that 
yellow darter, George!”’ 

“This is very silly,’’ I commented, as 
I obeyed instructions. “Imagine adults 
standing around holding a foolish-look- 
ing bait on the end of a few feet of line 
right over the noses of those ocean- 
going carp!”’ 

Charlie ignored all that. 
perfectly still,” was his parting ad- 
monition. ‘“‘And listen, if any other 
fisherman—-even if he’s 100 yards up- 
stream—-lets out a yell, it means he’s 
hooked one. The instant you hear that 
yell, pull in your gear and climb up on 
the bank as fast as you can.” 

“What on earth for?” 

“The hooked shad will probably head 
downstream like a bolt of greased light- 
ning; then he’s likely to turn around 
and head back just as fast. If you're in 


the swift 
current 


about twenty large 


“Just stand 
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Flanked by his mentors, Heinold displays 2 interlopers (a pickerel and a perch) and 3 buck shad 
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Heinold netting a 6-pounder which hit his White Miller fly like mad 


his path, he'll tangle your line up so 
tight that Houdini himself couldn’t help 
you. Mind you, I’m not kidding!” 

3ut of course I thought he was. 

The river at this point wasn’t more 
than thirty feet wide. Standing knee- 
deep in its current, I watched my fellow 
anglers. They were all in the river too, 
holding their rods steady with eight or 
ten feet of line out. Their rapt concen- 
tration amused me; and it was with 
burlesque gravity that I turned to my 
yellow lure and watched it bob, swerve, 
and flash over the alewives. 

As you doubtless knew, these cousins 
of the herring average around a foot 
in length and a shy pound in weight. 
They're also related to the shad, which 
runs from two to five pounds in the 
Eight Mile River, although specimens 
up to eight pounds have been taken 
there. Alewives swim in big nervous 
schools, forever swerving and darting 
in all directions. They’re very skittish; 
and whenever they spotted my lure they 
staged an aquatic stampede. The shad, 
however, reacted to the lure with bo- 
vine-like indifference, merely skirting 
around it. Their indifference seemed to 
prove my point; and after half an hour 
or so I became very bored. 

My companions were stationed about 
thirty yards below me. “Hey, Charlie,” 
I called out, “I can watch fish swim 
around in an aquarium anytime. I’m 
going up on the bank and whittle!” 

Shad fishermen in action, I decided, 
are as attentive as grand-opera patrons. 
Without glancing up, Charlie growled, 
“Change over to a crippled minnow be- 
fore you give up!” 

“O.K.,”’ I condescended, with a shrug. 

Without bothering to reel in, I let 
my rod rest in the crook of my arm 
while I reached for my fly box. Head 
tilted downward, I was about to open 
its cover when the butt end of the rod 
suddenly tipped up and smacked me on 
the nose. 

For a few fleeting moments I was 
confused. All I remember doing is mak- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Drilling the hole in the shaped blank. A 
twist drill (like that shown) often cuts 
end grain easier than an ordinary auger bit 





After the hole is drilled, the blank is split into two halves to 
with a thin saw. Folds of cloth keep vise from marring the wood 


Next a slope is filed on the flat surface of each half so that, 
when joined, they form the V-notch in which the reed vibrates 





VEST-POCKET 


YOU CAN MAKE IN 


HOUGH not much bigger than a 
shotgun shell—and thinner than 
most of them—this vest-pocket 
duck call will quack with surpris- 

ing volume. You-can have a lot of fun 
making it, and the job won't require 
more than one evening. Because of its 
small size, the call can be carried easily 
in a shirt pocket, in one of the loops in 
a shell vest, or in any other small space. 
You will need but three or four es- 
sentials to make the call. These include 
a suitable piece of wood or plastic, 
sheet material for a reed, about 5 ft. of 
strong cord such as a heavy fishline, 
and some brushing lacquer or similar 
finishing material. 
If you want to 
add a loop for at- 
taching the call 
to a cord or chain, 
you'll also need a 
short piece of cop- 
per or brass wire. 
Although you 
could use plastic 
for the body of 
the call, the 
chances are that 
you will find wood 
easier to get and 


just as satisfac- 
tory. Select a 
strong, durable 


wood such as wal- 
nut, maple, or 
hickory. Redwood 
may be used and 
is highly resistant 
moisture, but 
it is quite soft and 
often splintery. 


in this case is 





The calls illustrated were made from a 
broken hickory ax handle. If you have 
a lathe, you can shape the wood ex- 
actly as you want it, regardless of its 
original form. If you do not possess 
such equipment you will save quite a 
bit of whittling and rasping by select- 
ing a piece of wood that already is ap- 
proximately the shape you desire. A 
knife handle, a small file or chisel han- 
dle, or a section of chair rung will do 
In some hardware stores you can buy 
%-in. hardwood dowels that provide 
ideal starting pieces when cut into 314- 
in. lengths. Whatever its origin, the 
blank should be % in. in maximum 
diameter and, when the ends are 
smoothed, 3% in. long. 

Turn, whittle, or file the blank to the 
shape shown. The spool-like construc- 
tion at the front end is to permit a 
layer of cord to be wound on to hold 
the parts together. Reduce the re- 
mainder to a diameter of about 5% in 
and gradually round off the end to mak« 
a comfortable mouthpiece. If you wish 
you can cut a groove around the wood 
14 in. or so from the rounded end t 
provide a grip for your teeth when you 
are imitating the quack of a duck. 

With a twist drill 5/16 in. or a wee 
bit larger in diameter, bore a hole fron 
the spool end to within % in. of the 
rounded end. A twist drill often cut 
easier in end grain than a conventiona 
auger bit. Take pains to keep the hol 
straight. Clamp the blank in a vis¢ 
and use three or four layers of clot} 
around it to prevent the vise jaws fron 
denting or cutting the wood while y: 
are drilling the hole. 

With a pencil, draw center lines 01 


4 One half of the split blank is used as a pattern for the reed 
which 


sheet Celluloid, about 1/64 in. thick 
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WORK BENCH 


By 
WALTER E. 
BURTON 


Two of the calls in completed form. 


diametrically opposite sides of the blank, and saw 
along these lines to split the piece in halves, as in 
photo 2. Use as thin a saw as you have available. 
The one shown was made for cutting dovetail joints, 
and it makes a thin cut without wasting much 
material. 

The flat surfaces of the halves must be worked 
down so that, when the blank is reassembled, there 
will be a long, slender V-notch extending the entire 
length (2 in.) of the 5-in. diameter. A wood rasp is 
handy for doing this job, although you can ac- 
complish the same result with sandpaper or by care- 
ful whittling. When the call is assembled with the 
reed in position, the mouth end of the V-notch should 
be about 3/16 in. wide. 

Sand all surfaces of the wood and round the sharp 
edges slightly along the V-notch. Sponge the sur- 
faces with water to raise the grain; set the pieces 
aside to dry; and then remove the grain with sand- 
paper. A second sponging will do no harm and may 
bring up some grain that wasn’t raised by the first 
treatment. Later, when the call becomes wet, the 
wood won't roughen. You can leave the wood un- 

(Continued on page 104) 


5 Here are shown the two wooden halves with a reed pattern 
between them; also a blank unsplit but with hole drilled 









6 Assembling the 


duck-call parts 
as a preliminary to 
testing quality of 


tone. The reed shown 
here is black pyrox- 
ylin. Note the slot 
which has been cut 
in the base of the 
reed as a means of 
improving the sound 


How a carrying 

loop of copper 
or brass wire is at- 
tached. Grooves are 
cut to permit the 
wires to be set in 
flush with the sur- 
face of the wood. 
The loop is held in 
place by the same 
cord which binds the 


call halves together 


Binding together 

the parts of the 
call with 18-Ib.- 
test _fishline. The 
final step is to 
lacquer or varnish 
the binding to make 
it virtually a solid 
ferrule which _ will 
hold the parts se- 
curely and perma- 
nently in position 
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One hardy sourdough got his ear 
chewed off by an enraged brownie 


LASKA brqwn bears have earned their reputation for 

ferocity. Twenty years of listening to Ed, Hank, 

Alex, and other guides and prospectors—and shar- 

ing some of their adventures—have done nothing 

to change my mind on that point. Yet there are tourists 

who, on their first trip north, have obtained movies of 

brownies and have gone home declaring that the big bears 

are sissies. I do not censure these people—doubtless they 

formed their opinions from their own experiences. But after 
having lived for twenty years in brown-bear 
country I must disagree with them. Here's 
my side of it-—-you may judge for yourself. 
When Ed came down from our prospecting 
camp I hailed him, “Hey, Ed, I heard you got 
into a rumpus with a brownie. How about it ?”’ 


“Tl say it was a rumpus!” Ed burst out. 
“She got me down an’ 
wiped up the trail with 


me!” 
‘“‘Where did this hap- 
pen?” I asked him. 
“Right in sight o’ your 
cabin. I come face to face 
with her as I rounded the 
bend in the trail, an’ she 
had two cubs. I smelled 
trouble right away!”’ 
“You had your 
didn’t you?”’ 
“Gosh no! 


gun, 


I got so sick 
an’ tired 0’ packin’ it 
through the brush every 
day, I took to leavin’ it 
home. Boy, I wished I had 
it then! I even wished I 
had the gold-washin’ pan 
I'd left at the diggin‘s—I 
could ’a’ pounded on it to 
try to scare her.” 


Ed rattled on with his 
story: ‘‘Mind you, this 
was above timberline, not 


a dog-goned tree to climb. 
I seen that bear’s hackles 
raisin’ up. So was mine! 
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gp: ALASKA BROWN 
Bg DONT POOL! 


The world’s largest bears are | 


as tough as they’re big. These 
yarns will set nerves a-tingle 


By 
NISKA ELWELL 


Every hair on the back o’ my neck begun pricklin’. The old 
girl blew out with a snort an’ began tearin’ at the ground in 
front of her, throwin’ dirt an’ sod behind her. 

“Then she turned to the cubs an’ each one o’ them let outa 
bellow when that old she bear’s front paw batted him into the 
brush. My turn next, I thought, an’ I was right! 

“When she charged me I tried to side-step her but I got 
tangled up in the brush an’ landed on my back in the n 
She kept tryin’ to bite my head. She was droolin’ all over m« 
an’ her breath smelt somethin’ fierce—must ’a’ been eatin 
around an’ kickin 


earrion. Anyways, I kept squirmin’ 
keep my head away from her jaws. My feet was goin’ like 
windmills. Once she caught her teeth in one 0’ my rubber 


boots but I tore loose an’ kicked some more. 


“Just then the cubs showed up on an open knoll. The 
lady looked up from mauling me an’ 


saw the young uns ' 





The giant bear batt 
cubs into the brus! 
made for the unarmea 
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O.K. an’ headin’ away from there. So she shook herself like 
a feller dustin’ off his hands when he’s finished a job, an’ 
started after them. 

“Wall, I tried to git up but she heard me an’ come back 
for another round. When she left me the second time, you 
can bet I played dead. She stood on the knoll an’ watched 
to see if I'd move. I didn’t! Fin’ly she snorted an’ went outa 
sight in the brush. 

I crawled like a mud puppy around that bend for fear 
she’d hear me. Then I stood up an’ galloped up the bank to 
the cabin. From now on I ain’t movin’ without my gun!”’ 

No one ever will convince Ed that brownies are harmless 

Much of the brownie trouble is caused by someone stum- 
bling onto a mother with cubs. Any animal will defend its 






, young. But in several of the instances I have in mind, the 
} cubs had not been molested. The mother bears attacked 
> = without being provoked—unless you call the sudden appear- 
' ance of a human being a provocation. 
> » At dusk one day a brownie with two cubs chased our 
} neighbor’s wife into her cabin. This attack was unprovoked. 
The woman’s husband was across the range trapping beav- 
ers that spring and had taken the only rifle they owned. 
The terrified woman came up to the mining camp when the 
sunshine of the following day gave her courage to venture 
yut. The miners considered it a great indignity to have a 
he oldf bear chase one of the women of the camp; so they all turned 
ind inf’ out with rifles, tracked the offending animal to a point high 
on the mountainside, and dispatched her. 
out 4 The miners caught the cubs and brought them home for 
to the® pets. They were amusing little imps and spent a lot of time 
playing on the ladder leading up to the cache. Their range 
I goth had been above timberline with no trees to climb, so the 
» mud. ladder evidently was a novelty to them. I have heard it 
er me™ emphatically stated that brownies cannot climb trees. But 
eatin} the cubs can. We have taken movies of them up a tree 
cin’ to} when we were out guiding a visiting hunter. 
n’ like There are two other incidents well known here in Alaska, 
rubber§ where brown bears attacked humans without provocation. 
Hank was sitting on top of a bank, looking through his 
he ¢ 
1S 
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THE AUTHOR, here shown with an Alaska brownie 
cub, is certainly qualified to write about its kind. For 
more than twenty years she and her husband—Luke 
Elwell, a guide—have made their home in the heart 
of Alaska’s famed Kenai Peninsula, where they run o 
fishing and hunting... ae | 
lodge. It is so re- = " 
mote, she says, that 
all the guests arrive 
by plane! 

It follows that 
Mrs. Elwell, living 
such a life—and 
roaming the Terri- 
tory far and wide, 
as most Alaskans 
do — likes to hunt 
big game herself. 
She also goes in for 
mountain climbing, 
snowshoeing, skiing, 
trapping, dog mush- 
ing (now almost a 
thing of the past), 
and flying. Her hus- 
band has a private 
license, and after 
the war they pian 
to fly a lot. 

Big-game guid- 
ing being a highly 
seasonal business, 
however, the Elwells have found time to work at gold 
mining in interior Alaska (this was back in dog-team 
days). Then too, Mrs. Elwell does photo finishing and 
makes a hobby of photography—all of which fits in 
nicely with her other activities. These last, as you'll 
realize when you read her article, include listening 
to what others have to say—a virtue which not all 
humans share. Result—a full and interesting life! 








binoculars, when he heard a noise behind him. He looked 
around to find that a brownie cub had taken possession of the 
pack sack which he had eased off his shoulders when he sat 
down. The man’s quick movement startled the cub and it let 
out a squall. Instantly the old lady came to the rescue, charg- 
ing out of the brush like a landslide. Hank took a flying leap 
over the bank and fired from below. The angry beast fell 
almost on top of him. Of course that bear had thought her 
cub was in trouble. 

In the second of the two attacks I referred to above, the 
brownie had no cub, but came into the camp on Crow Creek 
and killed a black-bear cub that belonged to Nellie Neal. 
Nell ran to her pet’s rescue and the brownie promptly chased 
her into the log barn where Nell managed to slam the door, 
though she broke some of her fingers doing it. The story is 
often told in this region that Nellie afterward got a rifle, 
went on the trail of the big bear, and shot it. 

I have in mind an occasion on which a she bear with cubs 
took the offensive because her young ones had been molested. 
This incident stands out in my memory because it brought 
me a mighty narrow escape. I had gone with my husband to 
the top of the hill behind our camp to watcn the sunset on 
Mt. McKinley. A brown bear on the rim of the canyon came 
into the field of vision of our binoculars. We only had five 
cartridges left in the rifle, and had been expecting the packer 
to bring us more on his monthly trip. However this chance 
was too good to pass up. We shot the bear and it rolled out 
of sight into the canyon. The animal clambered back up, 
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though, and once more fell from sight 
at a shot from our rifle. To my amaze- 
ment, the bear appeared a third time 
and it took the rest of our ammunition 
to finish it. It had bawled and blatted 
with every hit. 

“That's the last shell,”” my husband 
had just declared—when a brown bomb- 
shell burst out of the willow bushes 
above us and looked around for the 
source of the shooting. 

“Good gosh!” my husband yelled. 
“Those must have been cubs we shot— 
and here’s the old lady! Get t’heck out 
of here! Run!” 

Run we did, hotfoot down the hill. 
We heard ptarmigans squawking in the 
bushes where they had gone to roost, 
and we knew the big bear was cutting 
corners on us. We beat her to the 
cabin, but that foot race became a 
legend among the gold miners of the 
district. Afterward we found out there 
had been two yearling cubs with her, 
both almost as large as the 
mother. We had thought it 
was the same bear reappear- 
ing each time. 

I heard of another amusing 
incident, involving a cub, which 
happened on a hunting trip. A 
guide took his hunter to watch 
for brownies at a moose car- 
cass. From a distance they 
could see a bear feasting on 
the moose meat. In order to 
get nearer without letting the 
wind bring their scent to the 
bear, the two men had to sneak 
out around by another trail. 
Before they got close to the 
carcass they ran head-on into 
the brownie, which apparently 
had detected their presence 
and decided to  reconnoiter. 
They blasted away and dropped 
the beast in its tracks. 

“Watch out there’s three 
of them!” The hunter yelled 
suddenly. He fired again and 
one of two big yearling cubs 
went down. 

The guide shouted a warn- 
ing, ‘Don’t shoot the other one 


you're only allowed two 
brownies!” 
The other cub, which was 


almost as big as the old lady, 
ran off into the brush, snorting. 
Unnerved and trembling with excite- 
ment, the hunter shook his fist under 
the guide’s nose and chattered, ‘Don’t 
you ever bring me that close to a bear 
again!"’ The guide managed to kid him 
out of his fear and anger, then before 
starting to skin the two bears, he sent 
the hunter up on a little knoll to keep 
watch and make sure that the other 
big cub did not come back. The guide 
cautioned him again not to shoot it. 
It was dusk by that time and the 
guide had one hide peeled off and was 
beginning work on the second one. As 
. he stooped over the carcass, some sixth 
sense prompted him to glance up—and 
there was the other bear looming over 
him. With a yell, the guide flung away 
the skinning knife and grabbed for his 
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rifle. The cub moved fast too, somer- 
saulting backward and bounding away. 

It was the hunter’s turn to gloat, and 
from his vantage point on the knoll he 
laughed uproariously at the guide. 
“You would put me right on top of a 
bear eh?” he shouted. “How do you 
like it?” The guide had cautioned him 
not to shoot that bear so he had just 
sat there in high glee and watched it 
sneak up behind the busy individual. 
It took them half an hour to find the 
skinning knife which the guide had 
thrown into the brush, and they had to 
finish taking off the hide by flashlight. 
It was long after dark when they finally 
reached camp. 

An engineering party on Chichagof 
Island figured in still another laugh- 
provoking encounter with a brown bear. 
The transit man was working on his 
notes when he heard a noise behind him. 
Thinking it was his flagman he grum- 
bled, ‘You sure took a long time getting 





Hank took a flying leap down the knoll when the she 
bear suddenly came charging at him out of the bushes 


up here.” But when he turned around 
he stared up into the face of a brown 
bear which was looking over his shoul- 
der. That little adventure resulted in a 
bill of $200 for repairing the transit. 
The engineer knocked it over and 
dragged it with him for about fifty feet 
in his haste to get away from there! 

Many times brown bears have been 
stirred up by hunters when there were 
no small cubs involved in the encoun- 
ters. Let Alex relate one of his own 
adventures: 

“I got into a bear fracas years ago 
right over there on that bank,” he said, 
pointing out the window to a spot near 
our cabin. “The man I was guiding and 
I were sitting there eating our lunch 
when we spotted a brownie in the high 


grass just this side of the rock bluffs 
We sneaked over there and all we couk 
see was a bear’s back sticking out. 
told my sport to draw down on hin 
about 18 inches below the top hair, an: 
start shooting, thinking that woulk 
fetch the brute out of there. But th: 
shot only made the animal raise up o1 
its hind legs, so I took a crack at hir 
too. 

“All of a sudden up popped another 
one as large as the first. My man saw 
him and kept shooting away. I was 
down on one knee, all ready to draw 
bead if the first one got up again. 

“Darned if the shooting didn’t scare 
out a third bear, the biggest one of all. 
And by golly, this one jumped down 
onto the trail right alongside of me! 
It raised up on its hind legs and I swear 
I'll never know why that big brute 
didn’t swat me down. I swung around 
and put the rifle right against the bear’s 
shoulder and fired. It fell over side- 
ways and just missed smash- 
ing me flat. That’s about as 
many bears as I ever want to 
tackle at one sitting.” 

Disturbing a brown bear by 
coming onto him in the thick 
brush is bad business. One day 
a guide and a 16-year-old boy, 
son of another guide, were 
climbing the mountainside to 
look at a wrecked airplane. 
They came out above the line 
of alder bushes—and right on- 
to a big old brownie dozing on 
a knoll. The bear jumped up 
and started to charge them and 
the guide shot it. But the im- 
pact of the bullet couldn’t stop 
the beast. They were so close 
that the bear’s leap carried it 
over the crouching guide. He 
said afterward he could hear 
the bear’s teeth snap as it bit 
at him! 

The boy, who was directly 
behind, was knocked uncon- 
scious. The bear mauled him 
horribly, smashing the pack 
board on his back, and tearing 
his flesh. Because of the dense 
brush it was some time before 
the frantic guide could put an- 
other shot into the bear with- 
out the fear of hitting the boy. 
The bear, now in his death 
struggle, rolled off the boy and hung 
against an alder. The youngster came 
to, sat up, reached out and got his own 
rifle from where it had been tossed, 
and calmly plugged another shot int 
the quivering carcass. It was his first 
bear hunt. Afterward as they wer 
hurrying down the mountain to get 
a doctor he told the guide, ‘Gee, 
knew I wouldn’t get hurt any worse! 
this I'd like to do it all over!” 

There is a story handed down 
the early days in this country, of | 
instances in which men were | 
mauled by brown bears which they 
prised while going about the business 
of replenishing their camp water 
plies. One old sourdough near Se’ 

(Continued on page 106) 
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AN INVITATION 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY 
INVITED TO JOIN ME 
HERE ON OPENING DAY 


‘ JS Aishexrman 


APRIL, 1945 




















When climbing in snake season, never put 
your hands on a rocky ledge above your 
head; first climb high enough to see what's 
there. Many a poisonous snake likes nothing 
better than to sun itself in just such a spot. 
The viper in this photo is a timber, or banded, 
rattlesnake, found in the Northeast. Like 
others of the tribe, it doesn't have to coil be- 
fore striking—and it doesn't always rattle 


In desert country it's shade, not sun, that 
snakes are likely to seek out. So if you come 
upon oa steer skull, say, think twice before 
picking it up. A diamondback rattler may 
lurk beneath it, as in the photo at right 


streams, likes to bask on stumps 
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SNARES 
T LARGE! 
























The water moccasin, or cottonmouth, found in or near sluggish Southern 


but does not like to be annoyed 
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NAKE BITES can be serious 

so it pays to know not only 

how to treat them but how to 

avoid them in the first place. 

Wear leather boots in snake coun- 

try, remember that many of the 

worst snakes are most active at 

night, and learn to recognize a bad 
actor when you see one. 

Of the 223 kinds of snakes in 
the United States and Canada, 
only 36 are dangerous to man. 
These include copperheads, rattle- 
snakes, and the water moccasin 
all members of the pit-viper fam- 
ily. Lastly come the coral snakes 
of the South, which luckily are sel- 
dom met with in the field. Like 
certain harmless species, they 
have gaudy rings of red, yellow, 
and black—but if red and yellow 
touch, look out! 

For other sensible precautions, 
study the photographs on these 
pages. The man shown in the 
pictures on these pages is Clyde 
Gordon, director and curator of 
reptiles, Staten Island (N.Y.) Zoo. 





Watch your step! Protective coloration makes this copperhead hard 
to see, but he's there. Where? Right in those leaves before the log! 
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POISONOUS SNAKES AND WARM WEATHER GO HAND IN HAND. 
SELF-PROTECTION IS THE FIRST LAW OF THE OUTDOORS. 
ALL SPORTSMEN SHOULD TAKE THESE NINE DON’TS TO HEART 


This close-up of the 
business end of a 
typical rattler shows 
the need for extreme 
caution in snake 
country. Few people 
die from the poison 
in those hollow fangs, 
but the best cure is 
prevention. All cop- 
perheads, moccasins, 
and rattlers have the 
characteristic pit be- 
tween nostril and eye 
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Suppose you drop your knife while cutting tent stakes. Don't retrieve it 
too hastily—there may be a copperhead on the tree stump where it fell 





The Gila monster, the only poisonous lizard in the U.S. Should you come 
upon some snake eggs in the Southwest, remember that it likes them too! 


Digging for angleworms seems harmless—but not when a copperhead, 
sensing the vibrations, crawls out from a near-by log to investigate 
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Camp-site motto: Keep it Clean! Food débris and an open garbage Timber rattler in hollow log at lower right. In raiding the woodpile, 
pail attract mice: and mice are what this hungry timber rattler wants don't forget that a snake looking for mice may have beaten you to it 
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ARMY COMBAT FLYERS FORGET 
CARES ON FISHING JUNKETS 


The Army thinks of everything! Flyers who've developed operational 
fatigue in battle service overseas, and been transferred to the Don 
Ce-Sar convalescent hospital at St. Petersburg, Fla., not only are 
housed in what was once a fashionable resort hotel—they have plenty 
of chances to fish the Gulf of Mexico! Acting in the knowledge that 
healthful recreation is sound therapy, the Army provides boats for 
the purpose. Above, thirty flyers and fifteen local girls who act 
as hostesses set out; at left, some of the men display their catch 








$100 EACH for PHOTOS for 
Outdoor Life Mach ms 


We are planning to decorate the lobby of our building with four great photo- 
graphic murals — pictures that will portray most strikingly and realistically the 
appeal which the outdoors holds for sportsmen. 

The murals will consist of four scenes, and OUTDOOR LIFE will pay $100 for 
each of the four photographs which shall be judged most suitable for their 
respective reproductions. The subjects are to be as follows: 


1. Hunting big game (rifle) 

2. Hunting upland or small game (shotgun) 
3. Fresh-water fishing 

4. Salt-water fishing 


Each of the four subjects will occupy a space approximately 9 ft. square, and 
all photographs submitted must be adaptable to enlargement to that size. 
Dramatic action and clarity of detail are most essential. 








If you have a photograph you think will be acceptable for our purpose — one 
that virtually will bring the thrill of outdoor life indoors — send it to us promptly. 
All pictures, in order to receive consideration, must be in the hands of the editor 
of OUTDOOR LIFE not later than May 1}. 


Photographs which are not selected for reproduction as murals, but which are 
deemed suitable for use in the magazine, will be paid for at regular rates. 


As in the case of all other contributions, photographs cannot be returned unless 
accompanied by return postage or a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


> eae pee i Bea : a we Address all photographs to: 
Devoting his hours off duty at the naval training cen- EDITO R, OUTDOOR LIFE 
ter, Farragut, Idaho, to fishing, Stanley A. Zimba, of 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. | 





Philadelphia, Pa., caught 104 bass on one plug last 
season before he lost it to a lunker. Then he got another 
popper and landed some more—370 in all, to be exact. 
Some of his largemouth heads are mounted on the board 
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BEHOLD THE FISHERMAN 


| A MODERN PHOTO VERSION 
OF THE OLD FAMILIAR “PSALM” 


by Willard Waltner 
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He riseth up early in the morning and disturbeth He goeth forth full of hope 
the whole household 





Mighty are his preparations And when the day is far spent, he returneth And the truth is not in him 
APRIL, 1945 
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DOUBLE DANGER IN THE JUNGLE 





WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 











By CAPT. DAVID F. HARBOUR, Army Air Forces 




























HE GIANT BOAR 
LAY QUIVERING ON 
THE GROUND, KILLED 
WITH ONE SHOT FROM 
MY .45 —A LUCKY 
HIT -AND THE NEW &™ g¢ 
GUINEA JUNGLE WAS 
LOUD WITH THE PRO- 
TESTS OF COCKATOOS 
NOW THE SQUADRON 2 
WOULD HAVE FRESH | 
MEAT, AND FOR THE y 
FIRST TIME IN SEV-~ § 
ERAL WEEKS. 
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IT WAS ONLY A MILE TO CAMP. >, 
THE EASIEST WAY WAS TO5WIM 4% 
HIM THERE -AND RETURN FOR © 
MY UNIFORM LATER -_— 



















































WELL, Boys, 
THERE Goes OUR 
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“Fliers are not Expendable” 
— says our Navy 





OWN at sea! No fun at best, but it makes a world of 
difference to a flier’s morale to know that, if it happens, 
every effort will be made to save him! 





He knows that new and amazingly efficient rescue equipment is 
ready to be swiftly flown to him. Recently perfected air-sea rescue 
techniques include shipwreck kits for one and for many men. 
Most complete of Navy rescue assemblies is AR-10. Designed 
for release from a bomber’s bay, this “train” of five buoyant 
packages, linked together with a floating line, provides com- 
plete survival equipment for ten men, 





A rescue job for the AR-10 assem- The pilot has dropped the train on 
bly! Dye marks in the ocean lead the upwind side of the swimmers so 
this searching Navy “Avenger” to a that entire assembly floats to survivors. 
shipwrecked crew. Out of the bomb The first package opened is the one 
bay goes the 240-yard train of packages. containing the large rubber lifeboat. 



















—— 

— 

Sige 

we 3 As boat package is opened, inflation A sea anchor is thrown out while The outboard is mounted. Ample 

> automatically begins, while survivors boat is readied for voyage. Other fuel is provided to swiftly power a 
J cling to lines. Any of the packages packages are hauled in — an outboard good distance from enemy coast. Then 

<"y will support an injured or exhausted motor, fuel, and two shipwreck kits motor can be quickly replaced with 

Wi man, who can be quickly drawn to raft. containing every needed survival aid. a collapsible rudder for use with sail. 








6 The powerful Evinrude “Lightfour” is started and “the good 

ship AR-10” is underway, rigged and equipped for a lengthy 
voyage. Building motors for this and many other Navy and 
Army requirements is Evinrude’s assignment today. An in- 
tensive engineering program constantly seeks ways to make 
these war motors finer . . . and still finer. Which is added as- 
surance that the peacetime Evinrudes to follow will be worth 
waiting for!’ EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


EVINRUDE 


© OUTBOARD MOTORS 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS — AND HOLD THEM! 




















FISHING SEASONS FOR 1945 


Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from available official regulations 
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ALASKA | INDIANA MICHIGAN (Cont'd) x NEW YORK (Cont'd) x , 
Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut Trout May 1-Aug. 31 Black Bass : June 25-Dec $1 Black and Oswego Bass J 1-Nov 
throat, Brook, and Lake Rock, Black, Kentucky Bluegill, Sur fish June Feb. 28 Muskalonge 1-Dec 
Trout, Grayling No se season* Silver Yellow, White Lake Trout No Oct " Short-nosed Sturg , L-Apr 

and Striped Bass, Blue » oo fish No se season Striped Bass -— and] 
‘ ~d-e al akes Se% Sturgeor Wi 
ALABAMA - heen? - oS . — aaa May 15-Sept Percl _— IN . - 
: - Weaset ifish appie, e ' i 
ee eee rn” nie Perch (Wall-eye). Pike] slack Bass | June 25-De _ Bullhead, Yellow Per N se_sea 
se 80 Ar a. On r Pickerel Yellow] ; . Bluegill, Sunfish ye - = . 
Nort! f U.S. Hig ; Perel June 16-Apr. 30 All other fish Tay fa ’ |NORTH CAROLIN 
vay 80 Ma Apr 14] Channel Catfish, Carp Trout streams and lakes: | In and west of Allegha 
All other fish Ix cobs Gar, Dogfish, Sucker.) sensor —_ — Bluegill = a " il} es ind Ruther{ 
——_——- All other Apr, 28-Sept py ct is ss 
ARIZONA * ill other lakes: ans eB , 
Trout Ma sept. goe|lOWAT * Trout June 25-Sept ane Caldwell Counties 
> A ‘ Catfist Apr. 15-Nov 0 > > . : Trout Apr. 15-Aug 
Black Bass. 8 : 5-3 Black Bass J D a ; ere. 
Channel Catt é Prout Ma 1-Sept, ov Bluegill, Sunfish Jur I 8 eat = goon Bg ee “<- 
gill, Brea Sunfis! Northern, Wall-eyed All other fist Jur M I “ fish 
Crappie, Bullhead, Cart Sand, and Sauger Pike, Non-trout streams: _—— : a 
Sucker R Peret Yellow Perch, Striped c Trout Ar &-Sey 
Chart N ; ' Yellow, and Silver Bass} May 15-Nov 0 Slack Bass Beas Ds 1 | NORTH DAKOTA 
Black, Calico, Warmouth Bluegill, Sunfish 1 Jur | < Trout, Landlocked Salm M Sept 
. ind Rock Bass, Crappie All other fish IN seasot Walleyed and N er! 
— * “ Sunfish, and Bluegill |June 15-N 0 Pike, Perc! May 16-Oct 
rou oO ook: nd Sturgee | Sass rappie. S fis 1¢ ’ 
slack Bas May 1 la —— = PN ee Nov 390 | MINNESOTA * Ba Crapt June 16-Oc 
Rock Warmout at Bullhe , Seasons had not been set 
| White Bass, Perch, Sun- hewns : an ony Oa No close seasor at time of going t — * 
fish ill-eyed Pike.| ~eoiah ‘anaes “er r , | press; watch this Fist rout Apr. 15-Sept 
| Crappie, Channel Catf N se ‘ 1 SF iat Ps ies ...4 —_, Seasons tabulation. | flack and Spotted B 
| Vissouri Rivers and in-| } ee J Apr 
CALIFORNIA land waters of Lee| MISSISSIPPI * | P ses rg Sand Whit J Apr 
Trout except County All game fish Ma Fet 8 “ga oreo on ite 
| Trout Rocky Northern and Wall-eyed , | Catfah "Yell ' . Per A 
| Whitefis! Ma Oct, 31%} | Pike May 1-Mar. 1] missouri * Yellow Pike Perch, M 
| Salmon Local seasons Slack Bass June 1-Mar. 1 Trout e-nalge debate . 
slack Spotted, and Cal All other fish_ No_ close season State paths and nami ellunge auge se § 
ico Bass, Crappie, Sun-| management waters | Ma Oct. 31 
fish, Sacramento Perch | May O \*| KANSAS * All other waters May Dec. 31 oo ; 
Golden Trout | July Sept, 30° Black or Kentucky Bass |May 26-Apr. 27 Channel Catfis! Ma May 31 & ony Black Bass, 
Grunniot iJ Ma l Crappie Yellow. Perct J r) 1 nel Catfish, Crappie N se sea 
Striped Bass, Shad | No close season Channel Catfish, Blue Crappie, White Pere! 
Catfis N se_season® gill No close_seasor Slack, Rock, White, and OREGON * 
. EE Ss tass, Jack Salm Game fish not less thar 

COLORADO * | KENTUCKY erel |Ma D 1 6” in length, includit 
Trout, Grayling, White-| slack, Rock, and Striped Black Perch | Mat De 1 Trout, Salmon, andS 
fish, Bass, Crappie, and Bass Trout Crappie. l fish N F easor head less than 20 I 
other game fish | Apr. 10-Oct 1* Jack Salmon, Sauger —. Or ; 

Channel Catfish June 1-Apr, 30*] MONTANA . tee” ees Apr. 14-Oct 
CONNECTICUTT « anes . _ ae Seasons not yet set Gat ee “~ neg n May 12-Oct 
| - raine is ( less thar 
Alewife | Mar. 1-May 31 [LOUISIANA * 10” in length, ineludin 
ox prey Eel | Mar ne 14 Black Bass, Striped Bass ens * Trout, Salmon, and Ste 
Shad Apr, 20-Ju 15 { mm Trout Black and Rock he » t 20” 
~ 7 . | Crappie) 4 4 head less than 20 
Pickerel Wall-eye i] ike Sabine Nachitoches Sass, Crappie, Bullhead length oe ebuahal str 
Yellow and White Perch | Grant. La Salle. Cat Sunfish, Catfish, Sheeps und lakes and ir 
Calico Bass, Crappie | Apr Fet ) ahoula, and Concordia head, Wall-eye, North designated waters N lose s¢ 
Brook Trout , }Apr. 21-July 15 parishes, and all par ern, and Sauger Pike Salmon and Steelhead a 
Lake Trout Probably] Apr. 21-Aug. 31 ishes to nprth of them|May. 1-Feb, 28 Perch Feb, 1-Jar 1 20” in length, Striped 
Black Bass July Oct. 3] Parishes south of above | Apr 1-Jan, 31 Sucker, Carp, Buffalo N 8 seasor Bass, Shad, Sturgeor No close sé 
Striped Bass in inland Yellow and White Base : : el - : 
waters, Bullhead N los ason Sunfish ei _ No close season |] NEVADA r PENNSYLVANIA *x | 
— All game fish Apr. 1o-Oct 1* Trout 15 
MAINE * Lake or Salmon Trout 1 

DELAWARE?t : . wae . . 
ee aie ? M , P Salmon, Trout, White NEW HAMPSHIRE x Black Bass, Pike Perel 
een Be > ar I ine 10 Perch Shad Whitefish, Lake Pickerel. Muskellunge |July 1-N 
Tr ut Mar. 1-June 10 Lakes and ponds Ice-out-Sept. 30 Trout J Aug 1 White. Calico, and Rock 
eae Apr 16 A us 1S Rivers above tidewater |Ice-out-Sept, 14 Salmon. Aureolus Trout |“ l Aug 1 Bass, Crappie N lose 
ike PD June 25-Fe Brooks and streams Ice-out-Aug. 15 Brook, Brown, and Rain Yellow Perct Sunfist 
Pike, Pickerel June i-Ma l Tog J 1 B ’ : : 

Eel Crappie Sunfish - ogue bow Trout }M 1-Aug 1 Sluegill _Eel ( 
Yellow Ned, Carp N Lakes and ponds Ice-out-Sept, 30 Muscallonge, White Perch Sucker, Chub, Fallfis 
, close season Rivers above tidewater |Ice-out-Sept, 14 Horned Pout Ju Oct 1 Carp No_ close 
— —_ Bass, by fly fishing Pike Perch I Om l 
onty June 1-June 20 Pickerel ' I 1" . 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Black Bass 7 ‘ Black Base : oe. nuevE ISLAND 7 
Black Bass, Crappie May 30-Mar 1 Lakes and ponds June 21-Sept. 30 Yellow Perch |N easor Black lass. Pickers \pr J 
Bream, Winter Shad, and Rivers above tidewater | June 21-Sept. 14 | By fy fishing only: White P, " Y. June 20-Fe 

} other fish |N lose season __ Brooks and streams a June 21-Aug. 15 Lake Trout and Salmon} Striped Perct Se ; 

in all waters; Brook.| Bass in aie a 
MARYLAND Brown and Rainbow) 
FLORIDA Beaels . , Trout designates 
Black Bass ° May 1 M 14* Sucker, ( role me. One Fel water sis ms - i. Sept 0 SOUTH CAROLINA * 
i F y 15-Mar. 1 geon, Catfis Feb. 15-N q $ ept. 3 l ‘ i ; 
Bream, Speckle Pereh,| Ey - eee race . —t_some 5 -. = 
| Pike, Jack | No close season*}] — Herrin ~~ "| Mar, 15-June 30 | NEW JERSEY 
Striped Bass (Rockfish) Shad I Ma Tun ew Camera 6 
} Susquehanna Salmon or Trout, Landlocked Salmon | At l July 15* & Wall , ’ May 1-S¢ 

GEORGIA * Wall-eyed Pike Mar. 15-Nov 30 Sept. 1-Sept. 30° L. l-eyed and Northert 

ill game fish Trout Apr. 15-July 13 Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch|Ma )-N or & a Pi kerel ( rapt 
Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade,| Black Bass Jar 5-Jar 7 henae ill, Perch, B , : 
Dawson, Fanin, Gilmer | Above tidewater July 1-Nov 0 Striped Bass (Rockfish) | J 1-Feb . head . la . I 
Gordon, Habersham] In tidewater Aug. 1-Mar. 31 Slack, Oswego, Calico |_ Black Bass a June 15-Fe 
Lumpkin, Murray, Pick-| White and Yellow Perch Rock, and White Bass,} 
ens, Rabun, Stephens Pickerel, Fallfish, Blue ; J Nov age] TENNESSEE 

| Towns, Union, Walker,| gill, Sunfish, Crappie I Perct Trout Mar 1-0 

| White and = Whitflel i Rock Bass. Bream July 1-Nov 0 Catf Sunfish, Sucker,| Slack, Rock, Whit 
Counties | At N Teens — Ca Eel IN se season Yellow Bass, Wa 
Rest of state June 1-Apr. 14 [MASSACHUSETTS | 7 Pike Sauger M 

Trout Apr. 15-July 31°] NEW MEXICO ee, White and B * 

IDAHO * Yellow Perch Horned Bass Crappie Bream, p reed . a : Ma ) 
Trout, Whitefist May Nov, 15* Pout, Salmon, Pike Perch, Sunfish, Catfish eral tggas a aae 

| Largemouth Black Bass Perct Pickerel, Great Pike Perch, Bluegill 4 Apr. 15* & ~Sweees ne =p . L 

| Salmon, Steelhead J Apr. 30° Northern Pike, Muskal iJ Nov 30* Bluegi I, Sunfish, Wa 

|} Sturgeor Bullhead Cat longe Apr. 15-Feb, 1 Trout, Salmon M N 15* mout ind a N § 

fist Pere! Crappie it ! Apr. 15-Feb, 15* | 
Sunfish N season* ass Jul 1-Feb 15 | NEW YORK * } TEXAS . 
| = Otsego Whitefist | Oct 1 Black Bass, Crappi r 
MICHIGAN * Lake Trout, Landlocked White Pe May 1-F 
ILLINOIS * Great Lakes and their and Chinook Sa t Bream, Goggle-eye No close 
Seasons had not been set nnecting waters naniche, Whitefisl } AI Se am 
it time = of ' t Wall-eyed Pike, Pike Ay 7-A * 
press; wat I Perch, Northern Pike Perch, Blue Pike] ’ — 
ing Seasons tabula Muskellunge Apr. 11-Mar, 31° Pickerel, Great] Continued on page 64) 
; ' Trout Apr, 28-Sept 3 Northern Pike (Ma 1-Ma 
* Local except s «Spe ul pr lege xaccorded men in service; consult local authorities “Changes are possible; consult authorities OUTDOOR LIFE: prod trictly for 
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5 ANYONE WHO KNOWS 
CAN TELL THE 


REAL THING! 
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.»» THATS WHY 
CLEAR HEADS CHOOSE 


a@@ It’s quite apparent to a true judge 
of fine whiskey that Calvert is 







“the real thing.” You see, it has 
a pre-war quality and excellence 
that simply can’t be imitated. 






And that may explain why, year in and year out, 





4% 
” people who sell and serve Calvert tell us: “It’s the 4 b) v2 e 
whiskey most often asked for by name.” a's. ah 
w 
We believe that once you taste this gloriously , 
Feb 28" smooth and mellow blend, you'll keep on asking 
for Calvert. It’s America’s finest whiskey from the <¢ 
(c 
) House of Blends! Ss 
—— ~_—, 
CAl 


ERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8Proof. Calvert “Reserve” :65 % Grain Neutral Spirits.,..Calvert “Special” ; 724% % Grain Neutral Spirits 











ome Tips on Trout Traits 


HILE it is true that all the trout 
of any one species cannot be ex- 
pected to act alike under identi- 
cal circumstances, each variety 
does have characteristics in common 
which are important to the angler. 

The brook trout—Salvelinus fontinalis 

generally calied “native” in the East, 
and “Eastern brook trout” in the West, is 
a good example of the truth of the above 
statement. On the whole this trout may 
be considered a pool fish, for while the 
smaller specimens may be picked up al- 
most anywhere in lake or stream, the 
larger fish favor rather deep holes or 
pools through the greater part of the 
season. A notable exception to this gen- 
eral rule is early spring, when the big 
fellows seem to prefer fast water. 

The brook-trout season may be divided 
into definite periods. First comes the 
spring period, when the fish strike hard 
and fast. This begins about the time the 
ice disappears, and may last 
from a fortnight to more thana 
month, depending on the weath- 
er. If you enjoy fishing in fast 
water this is the best time of all 
to catch brookies. Later, when 
the spring period ends, brook- 
trout fishing is likely to become 
very poor, and only mediocre at 
its best. This may be called the 
transitory period; the trout 
have scattered, and while stray 
fish may be picked up here and 
there, they are hard to locate. 

Following’ this transitory 
period, and as the streams begin 


rather tough. At spawning time brook 
trout congregate in specific areas, and 
become very temperamental. Often 
they'll strike fast and furious, while at 
other times they must be coaxed to take 
the fly. This spawning period offers good 
chances to get a large fish; the best 
brookie I ever caught was taken at such 
a time. An old guide once explained the 
capriciousness of brook trout when 
spawning by asserting that they do not 
strike when actually in the act of pre- 
paring a spawning bed, or while spawn- 
ing, but do strike between these two acts. 
I am unable to pass any opinion as to 
this, but I do know that a person can fish 
over one spot for an hour without getting 
a rise, and then suddenly take a double. 
Possibly this happens because the fish 
get angry at being disturbed. It is pos- 
sible to make brook trout mad. I've done 
it by poking them with my rod tip—and 
almost ruined the tip! They can get just 





to warm up, the brook trout 

seek the cold water of the 
spring-fed brooks, congregating 

in the deeper spots near the 

mouths of such brooks or rivu 

lets. No patch of cold water is 

too small for them to overlook. They also 
seek deep pools where underwater 
springs provide suitable temperatures, 
but such locations are hard for the angler 
to find and even harder for him to fish 
successfully. I am convinced that in the 
summer many brook trout are down in 
the deep water where they are almost 
never found by anglers. This belief is 
verified by the fact that occasionally an 
angler, trolling deep, picks up a good 
specimen. Also, every experienced brook- 
trout fisherman knows that if he is going 
to have any real sport in the hot-weather 
months he must first locate the deep 
spring-fed pools. 

In many states the open season con- 
tinues through September, and where it 
“does you may have the fun of fishing at 
the start of the spawning time. However, 
there usually is an interval between the 
deep-hole period and the start of the 
spawning season when fishing may be 


wear them! 


Charlie. we 


“s irritated and pugnacious as black 
bass, provided they are not frightened. 
Significantly, old-time brook-trout fish- 
ermen invariably choose the spring and 
the late season for their fishing trips. 
There seems to be no solution to the prob- 
lem of how to fish successfully between 
these active periods, but this should oc- 
casion no great regret. When really on 
the rise the brook trout is a reckless and 
ready striker. It is then possible to make 
big catches, if you are so inclined. If they 
were to be taken so easily throughout the 
season, it would make serious inroads on 
the trout population. Also, since it is pos- 
sible to take some fair fish in the off 
periods, there always is incentive to go 
fishing at such times in the hope of strik- 
ing a few good days. I’ve had some of 
my most enjoyable fishing when condi- 
tions were bad, not because of large 
catches but, on the contrary, because I 
made a small catch despite conditions. 
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Such a feeling of real achievement is 
missing when fish come easily. 

What has been said here does not apply 
to all brook trout or all brook-trout 
waters. Even in my experience of some 
10 years, I have fished many streams and 
some ponds where it does not apply. But 
conditions have changed in many sec- 
tions, and today, when the average an- 
gler wants brook trout, it is necessary to 
go to waters where the general rules [ 
have outlined hold true, because of the 
scarcity of waters which are exceptions. 

In general, large brook trout come best 
to a wet fly. In all the years I've fished 
for fontinalis, I've never caught, on a dry 
fly, one that was much larger than 13 in. 
From my own experience, I'd say that 
when brook trout are small they rise 
readily and prefer a natural-looking fly; 
but when they become large they are less 
interested in delicate surface flies and 
prefer the larger and more colorful ones. 

For really big brookies the best 

patterns are those that have a 

meaty look, such as Parmachene 

Belle, Montreal, Scarlet or Red 

Ibis, and Laurentides Park. 

However, such flies as Grizzly 

King, Professor, Black Gnat, 

McGinty, Mickey Finn, and 

White Miller are also good, as 

well as others of colorful pat- 

tern which are not well known. 

= The one thing to remember 

when trying for these large 

meat-eating trout is that they 

seem to prefer a pattern with 

thick, juicy-looking body, full 

_ wings, and plenty of hackle 

Such a fly is likely to make a 
brown-trout angler shudder. 

Do you question this? Well, 
consider then the experience I 
had on a trip to the Province of 

uebec last summer—from the middle of 
August to the middle of September. L. P 
Gagnon, Superintendent of Parks for the 
Province, took a 4-pounder on a No. 2 
Mickey Finn Hackle, this pattern being 
of mixed yellow and red hackles tied full 
and thick. Gagnon probably knows as 
much about northern brook trout as y 
angler of my acquaintance, and he uses 
large streamers and other succulent 
looking, spectacular flies. Tris Antell of 
3rooklyn, N. Y., also took a 4-pounder 
the same afternoon and in the same hole 
with an exceedingly large and clumsy- 
looking No. 2 Parmachene Belle. A 
both Laurent Talbot and I took fish well 
over 3 lb. on other juicy-looking flies 
large size. My fish was a male weighing 
3 lb. 11 oz., and was caught on a Ni 
tandem Parmachene Belle. Many ot 
good fish were caught, predominantly 
the Parmachene, and as this is a regular 
occurrence, year after year, you can se 
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Due to necessary wartime restrictions, only a very ure it...it is precious! With Victory will come 
limited amount of SUNSET lines is available. If full production again... for all types of fishing; 
you are the lucky owner of a SUNSET Line, treas- lake, stream and deep-sea! 


SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO., Dept. O. L. 564 SIXTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 3 


SOLD ONLY THRU DEALERS . U N . E 


Send for Free Fishing Guide. 
“Waees Plainly Name & Address. { 
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Master of POWER 





O EVERY fisherman there comes a 

moment when power alone will win. 
When that may be, no man can know. A 
cast, carelessly flung into the lily pads may 
yield a champion musky; or—when quietly 
fishing for pan fish a record bass may grab 
your lure. 

Then, True Temper’s unconquerable 
power pays off—in tackle saved—in real 
trophies won—instead of lost. Each True 
Temper Rod has a fighting heart of finest 
clock spring tempered rapier steel, of 
remorseless stamina that never quits in 
action. These rods are the work of master 
craftsmen, shaped to the exclusive taper 
(patented ) that gives perfect casting action. 
They are first in power, speed, action, and 
in the capture of prize-winning fish. 

Now engaged 100% in meeting Air 
Corps’ requirements, our Sporting Goods 
Division will resume the manufacture of 
rods and baits the moment that manpower 
and material is again available. The Amer- 
ican Fork and Hoe Company, Makers of 
True Temper Products, Sporting Goods 
Division, Geneva, Ohio. 





TRUE TEMPER 


THE ROD OF CHAMPIONS 
THE LURE OF EXPERTS 


how important big, plump flies are whe: 
you go after large specimens of fonti 
nalis. 

Coming now to rainbow trout, what 
say here applies only to Salmo shasta, th« 
nonmigratory variety of that species 
These fish are more stockily built tha: 
the anadromous variety, and when no 
interbred with the latter are nonmigra 
tory, and so do not disappear from th 
streams where they are stocked. Sinc 
there have been many instances of stock 
ing the migratory type of rainbow, wit 
resulting interbreeding of the two v: 
rieties, it is well to bear this in mind i 
your own experiences have led to diffe: 
ent conclusions from those which follow 

The Salmo shasta rainbows are love: 
of white water. The best places to find 
them are in the swifter parts of stream 
in any place where holes are forme 
They also like to frequent places just 
ahead of rapids and along the edges of 
fast water, as well as those locatior 
where a tongue of fast water edges a 
eddy. However, as is true of all trou 
there are enough exceptions to these 
types of places to make fishing all likely 
looking water worth while. 

The rainbow is a steady riser, taking 
both wet and dry flies. He seems to have 
a weakness for spinners and other flashy 
lures, but can be most selective at time 
particularly in the case of dry flies. My 
best rainbow patterns are the Adams 
Gray Hackle with yellow body, Fan-wing 
Royal Coachman, and Grizzly King. Of 
course, I’ve caught them on many other 
patterns, and other anglers doubtless 
have favorite flies that are different from 
those mentioned. 

When it comes to fighting ability, I 
consider rainbows to be superior to both 
brook and brown _ trout—in_ speed 
strength, and acrobatics. However, where 
they can reach suitable large waters 
you’re likely to find that the fishing is 
good only when the rainbows are making 
their periodical runs. Often you will fish 
a stretch of stream one week and find 
few rainbows in it. The following week 
that stretch will be filled with them. I 
remember such an instance while fishing 
the North Platte in Wyoming. When we 
arrived we took only an occasional rain- 
bow, and saw few others even though the 
browns were taking freely. Then one 
morning, after having been there a week 
the rainbows arrived. Stretches of wate! 
where before we couldn’t take a fish 
brought a rise at every cast. It wasn’t a 
case of the fish having been there all the 
time, either. For example, there was one 
tongue of fast current where the light 
was just right to see the bottom, both be- 
fore and during the rise. On our first 
visit we spotted two rainbows there; on 
the second, there were so many that an 
accurate count was impossible. I stood 
in just one spot there and caught my 
limit with a No. 14 Adams dry fly. 

As for brown trout, my experience has 
been that you might find them anywher*t 
you can find the other two, as well as il 
many other places where rarely, if eve! 
any other trout can be found. One rea 
why this trout does so well under pres 
day conditions is that he makes the ! 
of what he finds and where he find 
If food is- scarce in one place, he'll 
hunting for it elsewhere instead of t! 
ing to luck to have the food come to! 
Everything considered, this is the dry 
fly man’s most satisfactory fish. It doesn' 
take a large stream to grow compara 
tively large specimens. The species tends 
to feed on adult insects more than do 
brook trout, and, perhaps, the rainbow 45 
well. This is my opinion, regardless 0! 
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Like a welcome greeting, the warmth 
and hospitality of KENTUCKY 
TAVERN have been cherished for 
almost three quarters of a century. 
Just as its quality and character 
have been jealously guarded by the 
same family for that same period. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


ITHERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY IN BONDS...WAR BONDS! 








LOOK AHEAD WITH 


Algonac, Mich. 


Cadillac, Mich. 
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Holland, Mich. 






New 23-ft. Chris-Craft Ex pre ss Cruiser Model 


From all over the world, scores of Navy boys, GI's, too, write—“Show 
us some more of your swell boats”. . .“"When will they be ready2”. . . 
“How much will they cost?” ... Well, here’s another sparkling new 
Chris-Cratt that will bring the benefits of boating within the budgets 
of the mass market. This low-priced Express Cruiser will be ready 
after Victory. So will other new Runabouts, Utility Boats, Cruisers. 
See your Chris-Craft Dealer for details. We are 100% on war work. 


Buy U.S.War Bonds Today— 


/ OPVOIDPCOM command YOU COUN 
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CHERIS-CRAFT CORP... ALGONAC, MICH. *« WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS’ oF MOTOR BOATS 
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the fact that these fish are thought to be 
the most cannibalistic of the trout family. 

In my experience the only good-size 
trout that will be caught in very shallow 
stretches of water—even when insects 
are out in profusion—are the browns. 
Brown trout do not remain in those shal- 
lows, but they do visit them frequently 
when fly hatches and nymph life entice 
them there. Certainly I’ve never caught 
a good-size brook or rainbow trout in 
water so shallow that I could see the 
dorsal fin of the fish, as I’ve done with 
browns. That, understand, refers only to 
daylight fishing. I’ve caught large 
brookies in shallow water with a wet 
fly at night. But such experiences have 
been few, while I have caught a great 
many large browns, with a dry fly, in 
the daytime, and in shallow water. 

In fact, I’ve caught more good-size 
browns on a dry fly when they were in 
shallow water than when they were in 
deep holes or in water of medium depth. 
This doesn’t mean that you'll not catch 
them in the deeper spots, but it is a 
definite characteristic of brown trout to 
seek shallow water when feeding, and 
this fact should not be ignored. How 
often you'll find pools crowded with fish- 
ermen while many shallow stretches are 
being unfished! 

When the only fish in a stream are 
brookies or rainbows, there will be far 
less available fishing water than where 
brown trout predominate. If you take a 
person accustomed only to brown-trout 
fishing to a stream where there are only 
brook trout, just see how it hurts him to 
pass fishless over the most beautiful dry- 
fly waters. Yet, except for a short time 
perhaps each year, no large fish are taken 
in such places. How different when brown 
trout are in the water! A mile of stream 
may have a couple of dozen good fishing 
stretches instead of only a few. 

On the other hand, the brown trout is 
a poor lake or pond fish compared to 
either the brook trout or the rainbow. 
Give these latter two fish suitable water 





BUY A LICENSE! 
Even if you don’t expect to use it. 
It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 





and food conditions in lakes or ponds and 
they'll provide great sport for the angler. 
But often, even when conditions in lake 
or pond are very well suited to the brown 
trout, they are a complete failure from 
the angler’s standpoint, despite the fact 
that it may have been well established 
that they are flourishing there. 

It isn’t easy to decide on a list of es- 
sential dry-fly patterns for brown trout. 
It is probable that there is more effort 
made to simulate nature in brown-trout 
dry-fly patterns than in flies designed for 
any other fish. But here is a list of pat- 
terns which have proved consistently 
successful: Adams, Blue Quill, Blue Dun, 
Flights Fancy, Gold-ribbed Hare’s Ear, 
Royal Coachman, Ginger Quill, White 
Wulff, Quill Gordon, Cahill, Light Cahill, 
Dunham, Hendrickson, and Light Hen- 
drickson. There are many other good 
patterns, some of which are exceedingly 
successful on specific streams, or when 
there is a certain hatch of flies on the 
water. Spiders and bivisibles are excel- 
lent. 

We may be grateful for the fact that 
were it not for the brown trout, a natural- 
ized foreigner, many waters which now 
are great trout streams would be virtual- 
ly barren of trout.—Ray Bergman. 
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IN WAR OR PEACE -— 


THEY CATCH MORE BIG FISH/ 


THATS WHY FISHERMEN 
| EVERY WHERE PREFER 


_ CREEK CHUB S 
TRUE-TO-NATURE LURES 


HE record speaks for itself—during 

the last fifteen years—Creek Chub 
Lures have won a total of 198 prizes— 
for Bass, Pike, Walleye and Muskie—in 
Field & Stream’s Annual Big Fish Con- 
tests! That's more prizes—for these 
game fish—than were taken on any 
other make of lure! 


Lgt. 414,” 
Wt. % oz 





~~ No. 700 
j Price $1.10 


S 


THE FAMOUS “PIKIE MINNOW” 


BOVE is a picture of Edwin Catroppa, Herkimer, N. Y., and the 

38 Ib. 14 oz. Great Northern Pike he landed on the Famous Pikie 
Minnow! This was the largest Pike caught in Field & Stream’s 1942 
Big Fish Contest! With a distinctive movement —all its own — the 
Pikie is in a class by itself! So true-to-nature in size, shape, color 
and movement, The Pikie is recognized everywhere as the greatest of 
all lures — and the most deadly killer of all game fish] 


PLENTY OF BIG BASS, TOO -- 
GO FOR THE “‘DARTER” No. 2000 





= ~~. ~& “=, ee 
==> “wo 

lot. 334” \ No. 2000 

Wt. Ya oz. —~S ~~ Price 90c. 


‘6SISHING is my hobby and I've 

caught lots of fish but never have 
I had the thrill this big fellow gave mel 
Weighing 13 pounds, I caught it on a 
Creek Chub ‘Darter’, No. 2000, frog 
coloration”, writes V. P. Selph, Lake- 
land, Fla. It was awarded one of the 
Big Bass Prizes in Hunting & Fishing’s 
1941 Contest! 


War Production “must” come first! Some day, soon we hope, this 
war will be over! Until then your dealer's supply of Creek Chub 
Baits will be limited! 


CREEK CHUB BAIT CO. 


124 So. Randolph St. 
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ttt TROUT FISHING 





... GET HEP TO °GEP! | 


-_ is 

®@ The trout fisherman who 
loves the feel of a throbbing 
fly rod will get an even 
greater thrill when a GEP 
Actionized FLY ROD is used. 
Its excellent action, extreme 
lightness, willing response 
and ease of care are features 
that have made GEP FLy 
robs a big favorite with 
trout fishermen everywhere. 

GEP also manufactures 
a complete line of BAIT CAsT- 
ING RODS and SALT WATER 
Robs... all popularly priced. 


: & @ 
BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


«+¢@ad Uncle Samp no tonger .* a Production plait be 
very careful and considerate of your fishing tatkle to make it last as long as possible. 


Gephart Mfg. Co. |! 


1020 West Adams Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
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Fireside Angling 
(Continued from page 17) 


woods, you seldom are really skunked. 

Back at camp, and downright weary, 
we were resuscitated by Clara’s kitchen 
magic. Strange what a good steak will 
do for a fellow! 

We'd almost finished dinner when Clar- 
ence showed up. His grin was a mile wide 
when he saw us. “I had a hunch you 
guys would turn up if you knew Third 
Lake was open,” he said. 

Pop looked at me, half puzzled, half 
reproachful. 

‘But the signs are still up,” I managed 
weakly. 

“Sure,” said Clarence. “The warden 
didn’t get a chance to take ’em down. 
But the lake’s open. No foolin’! ... Say, 
how did you know the signs——” 

“So that’s it!” Pop broke in. “Serves 
you right, Joe, for being so mysterious.” 

Next morning after stowing away ham 
and eggs and the usual hotcakes, pack- 
ing vacuum bottles of coffee and sand- 
wiches, and rounding up our horses, Pop 
and I got off. Clarence, with a big party 
coming in, had to postpone his maiden 
assault on the Third Lake goldens. 

On the way up Pop suggested that we'd 
reach Third quicker if we got off and 
walked. I never saw such slow horses 
since Santa Anita race track closed. 

The sun was high in the sky by the time 
we finally got to the bowlder-strewn, 
grassy banks of the lake of our dreams. 
I knew then how Balboa must have felt 
when he first glimpsed the Pacific! 

My haste to get going was needless 
After half an hour of frantic casting I 
hadn’t even had the slightest strike. Yet 
fish were in the lake. I could see them, 
through the clear blue water, swimming 
lazily around. Once in a while one would 
get curious, fin slowly toward my fly— 
then turn and swim away. 

“This is life,” I groaned. “Here I 
thought all we had to do was to throw a 
fly and they’d stage a free-for-all fight 
trying to hit it.” 

“Take it easy,” grinned Pop. “We'll 
get some fish when the wind comes up 
We know they’re here. If we can’t catch 
‘em it’s our fault. ... Maybe they don’t 
know they’re supposed to hit flies,” he 


added. “They’ve probably not seen any 


except those cast by a few poachers.” 

This wasn’t the first time I’d been un- 
able to interest trout, of course. But I 
couldn’t understand why these particular 
goldens wouldn’t fight for a fly after all 
these years. Especially when they’d been 
on a starvation diet under the ice fo! 
several months. 

“Tl bet if I had some bait and could 
cast out and lect it rest on the bottom, 
said Pop, “I’d hang on to a granddaddy 

“Yeah,” I agreed, “but so long as you 
didn’t bring any bait you'll have to bs 
content with the exercise.” 

“And probably it’s too cold,” said Po} 

“Cold, nothing! Why, I've taken a limit 
on flies from one spot on Fifth Lake¢ 
when one end was frozen over. Right 
now, though, I'd give ten bucks for 
Colorado spinner, Or a can of worms.” 

But no one rushed up to take my off 
so we had to do the best we could. P¢ 
rummaged around in his pockets, four 
a split shot among the loose tobacco a! 
crumbs of some by-gone lunch. He tie 
it on his fly leader. He got the leadé 
down all right, but the plop must hay 
scared all the trout away. 

“We're sunk until just before dark 
gloomily announced Pop some time late! 
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“If they’re ever gonna feed on top they'll 
do it then.” 

“Then we better start looking for fire- 
wood,” I moaned. “It’s darn near freez- 
ing now. And when the wind comes up, 
we'll need something to thaw us out. 
Meantime, what say we eat?” 

“We'd better cross to the other side,” 
suggested Pop after our sandwich-and- 
coffee lunch. “At least we’ll be in the lee 
of the mountain. And there are some 
dead trees over there, too.” 

We rode back down the lake, crossed 
at the shallow end, and followed the 
shoreline until we were blocked by the 
giant bowlders. We got off our horses 
and tied them up to the willows. 

“Must be another fisherman here,” Pop 
remarked. “See that horse?” 

I looked. Behind the willows an un- 
gainly white horse was regarding us 
with interest. 

“Maybe our lone competitor has solved 
the mystery,” said Pop. 

I guess he had, all right. When we 
came on him, standing on a big bowlder, 
he cheerfully admitted luck had been 
fair. To back up his claim he pulled a 
string out of the water. Nine good-size 
goldens. 

“They’re taking a spinner,” he said. “I 
tried flies for a while but had no luck. 
So I switched to a bait-casting rod and 
put a sinker on my leader. I cast out as 
far as I can, reel in slowly—and usually 
get a strike just as I’m coming in. About 
fifty or sixty feet from shore.” 

“Go ahead,” said Pop. “We'll watch 
you.” 

Sam—we learned that was his name— 
let out a mighty heave, then slowly start- 
ed reeling in. Sure enough, when his 
spinner was about fifty feet from shore 
his bamboo casting rod bowed. 

“If you fellows want to try spinners,” 
he volunteered, after he had netted it, 
“T’ll lend you some.” 

We thanked him, but declined—our 
rods were too light to handle a spinner. 

“I’ve got enough fish,” he said then. 
“Don’t you guys want to borrow my out- 
fit?” 

“You go ahead,” said Pop. “I’m going 
to find some firewood and start a fire. 
I’m about frozen.” 

“A fireside angler to the last,” I 
laughed. 

“O.K.,” said Pop, “laugh all you want. 
But I propose to be warm.” 

In a few minutes we'd rounded up tree 
limbs and dry bushes from the edge of 
the lake and had built a roaring fire in 
a natural fireplace between two giant 
bowlders. We got it going in the nick 
of time. For the sun was dropping be- 
tween the jagged peaks of the 14,000-foot 
Sierras by the time we had thawed out 
enough to return to our fly rods. 

Pop got the first strike. He almost 
backed right into the fire in working his 
golden up to the bank. But he landed it. 
It was a fourteen-incher. About the same 
size as the biggest Sam had taken on a 
spinner. Pop still had on a Silver Doc- 
tor, No. 10. 

I didn’t lose time switching to a Silver 
Doctor. And I too began to get fish. 

In fact, Pop and I were so busy getting 

trikes, playing them carefully, and 
landing them among the rocks that we 
neglected the fire. Sam, however, had 
ill the fish he wanted, so he agreed to 
ct as stoker. 

“Fireside angling sometimes pays off,” 

inned Pop a while later, as proudly he 

rveyed the row of golden beauties he’d 
laid out on a bowlder. “I guess the trout 
were so cold they wanted to come over 
and get warm!” 
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GLADDING 
LINES are right 
at home in waters 

| where the big fish 

| lurk. Ask theangler 
| who fishes the lakes 
and streams of the 
North country 
what lines he uses. 


He will probably 
| say, ““Gladding 
| Invincible.” 

That’s because he knows from past ex- 
perience that this black silk bait casting line 
| has everything you need to get results. Cast- 
ing ease and accuracy, fighting strength, last- 
ing durability and dependability—are its 
inherent qualities. 
Your very next strike may be the biggest fish 
you ever hooked. So play safe and use a Glad- 
| ding Invincible. Your dealer may have In- 
| vincibles in stock. The best way to find out is 
to ask him. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., SOUTH OTSELIC, N. Y. 


GLADDING 






Lew Morgan of Logansport, 
Ind. with a 53 lb. Musky he 
landed on a 24 Ib. Invincible 
Line! 
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UTILITY VEST 


Ideal for carrying lures, hooks, lines, 
reel oil, etc. Heavy khaki duck. Has - 
11 expansion pockets, with snap-fas- —_ 
ahadet ce tee ee - { 
and around waist. Postpaid. . ‘ 
International Merchandising Co. 
1415 Broadway, Detroit 26, Mich. = 
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Attract Fish Like a 
Light Draws Moths > 
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Flyrod Mode! 
Two fly-rod sizes 
1/12 or 1/16 oz 
for casting or troll- 

ing, 95c each. 





THE WORLDS GREATEST it Deceiver! 


Some are inclined to lift their eyebrows at the 
mere suggestion that any lure as weird looking 
as the Flatfish could deceive even the most 
credulous fish. But that’s because they can’t see 
its beautiful swimming motion as a fish sees it. 
Remember, it takes action to enable a lure to deceive 
a fish—and the Flatfish has the peculiar kind of action 
that makes a fish instantly bat its fishy eyes and then 
leap to the kill. Exclusive offset hooking. Lures in 21 
colors. Underwater, surface and trolling models, $1.10 
each. Musky, $1.25. Flyrod size, 95c. Write for FREE 
Color Catalog, including 4,000 word treatise on plug 
fishing. 


HELIN TACKLE CO. 
ae Vaile@ 6342 Pulford Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


CATCH BIGGER FIS 


Instantly attache 
= Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Flies 


Once you use o GLO-LURE you'll never 
fish without one. The shy fellows con't 









AND MORE 
OF ''EM! 


to any 


resist it. Lond your limit EVERY time you 
fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE today. 
Only $1.00 postpoid. Dowble your money 
bock, if not satisfied. 


9 N. Wacker, Chicago 6, tI 
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Junior Sportsmen— 
Why Not Take ‘Em In? 


JUNIOR AUXILIARY was organ- 
A ized some years ago by the Madi- 

son Rod and Gun Club, Madison, 
Conn., as a rather desperate last-resort 
means of checking the inroads which 
were being made upon its precious stocks 
of game fish by youthful poachers. Today 
the movement, begun purely as a meas- 
ure of self-defense, has developed into a 
project to which members of the club, 
and the town’s citizenry in general, point 
with considerable—and apparently justi- 
fied—pride. 

As a matter of fact, the success of the 
Madison club’s junior group has been 
noted with interest by other clubs, not 
only in Connecticut, but in some far dis- 
tant localities. As the news of it spreads, 
many sportsmen’s organizations are sure 
to be attracted to the idea as the possible 
solution of a perplexing problem. Hence, 
for the benefits it may bring to others, 
the story is well worth passing along. 

The Madison Rod and Gun Club was 
founded about 1932, primarily to provide 
adequate fishing and hunting facilities 
for its members in the face of the grow- 
ing obstacle of widespread posting of 
lands. Farmers and landowners who con- 
tributed angling and hunting rights on 10 
or more acres were given free member- 
ships, though many were somewhat mis- 
trustful and hard to sell on the idea. In 
time, however, the sportsmanship of the 
club members overcame the misgivings 
of many landholders, and there ensued 
gratifying expansion of the acreage and 
stream mileage made available. The 
financial hurdles along the road of fish 
and game stocking and rearing also were 
taken without too much trouble. 

All was proceeding propitiously until 
... poaching reared its ugly head—poach- 
ing by local kids in such numbers and 
quantities as to speedily assume the pro- 
portions of a major problem. 

The location of the club’s waters—in- 
cluding two fine trout ponds and several 
miles of streams—was made to order for 
the juvenile raiders because they were in 
an isolated and little-traveled area. The 
youngsters sneaked in and, with gobs of 
worms, poles, hand lines and the hetero- 
geneity of tackle that kids can accumu- 
late, took away large numbers of trout 

Two remedies appeared obvious: Buy 
more fish—and continue to buy and buy 

or hire a patrolman to protect the re- 
stricted area. Both cost money, so much 
money that adoption of either measurs 
was out of the question. 

It was when matters reached this cru- 
cial stage that one of the members pri 
posed the Junior Auxiliary. Inspired, pe1 
haps, by the wisdom reflected in somé 
politician’s expediency, “If you can’t lick 
‘em, join ’em,” he suggested: “Why not 
take ’em in and collect something in r« 
turn for the fish they’re sure to catc! 
anyhow? Maybe they’ll stop poaching.’ 

The general assent of the membershi} 
was far from spontaneous. Grudging]l) 
however, the idea was accepted and pu 
to work. The Junior Auxiliary of th 
Madison Rod and Gun Club came int 
being. Fathers could bring their sons t 
fish, grandfathers could be accompanie 
by their grandsons, uncles by the 
nephews, and bachelors or childless men 
bers could invite the kid next door. 

The rest of the story consists largely of 
recording the plan’s outstanding succe: 

for good results lost no time in making 
themselves evident. 

Once the Madison Rod and Gun Club 
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1ad become their sponsor instead of their 
ictim, the young lads came to regard it 

s their club. Likewise, their attitude be- 

ume one of prideful codperation with its 
objectives. They began to realize what 

portsmanship really means. 

Most boys have an inherent love of the 
outdoors—a desire to penetrate nature’s 
mysteries and pit their skill against wild- 
life cunning—and now they were learn- 
ing these things openly, in a wholesome, 
fascinating way under knowing teachers; 
and they were enjoying the lessons. It 
wasn’t long before they found that fly 
fishing was not only trickier but a lot 
more fun than dunking worms. 

Club officers and members soon decided 
that it would be necessary to capture and 
hold the year-round interest of its young 
proteges if the plan were to be a complete 
success. They saw that a well-rounded 
program would be necessary—one involv- 
ing more extensive conservation study 
and activity, such as forestry, game 
breeding, and allied subjects. 

Aid came from the Connecticut War- 
den Service, from the police, from 4-H 
Clubs, from Future Farmers, a vocation- 
al chapter in the local school, and from 
the school authorities themselves. 

Under the direction of its instructor, 
the Future Farmers’ chapter inaugurated 
a reforestation project in cooperation 
with the Junior Auxiliary, with the Madi- 
son Rod and Gun Club paying for the 
seedling trees. Members knew that good 
cover would aid birds and rabbits. 

Through the years, the activities of 
the Junior Auxiliary have been greatly 
expanded. Wildlife conservation movies 
were introduced,.field trips were inaug- 
urated for practical observation and in- 
struction, biologists and conservation ex- 
perts were brought to give lectures. Adult 
members were invited to participate in 
the programs—and promptly accepted. 

Important, indeed, has been the con- 
tribution of the Connecticut Warden 
Service. There were lessons in winter 
feeding of wildlife, in planting of food 
patches, in stream improvement. The 
boys were taught to distinguish between 
destructive and beneficial predators, they 
learned the safe handling of firearms, 
proper conduct afield—and, perhaps as 
important as any lesson they received, 
the importance of the fish and game stat- 
utes. Local policemen, many of them 
ardent sportsmen, also took a hand in 
this process of general education. 

Specific benefits? Here are a few: 
Winter-feeding stations were substan- 
tially extended; miles of streams, hither- 
to unproductive, were greatly improved 
and thousands of fingerling trout were 
planted by the boys in headwaters diffi- 
cult of access. But here’s a factor of spe- 
cial significance and one which members 
accredit largely to the wisdom of estab- 
lishing the Junior Auxiliary, and to its 
intelligent, highly successful administra- 
tion: Landowners noted and approved 
the manner in which the club had met its 
problem, farmers were impressed with 
the material results, “No Hunting” signs 
began to appear less frequently—and the 
Club's area increased from 1,000 acres to 
nearly 15,000 acres, including tracts from 
farmers in adjoining townships. 

Obviously, the implanting in youth of 
a genuine appreciation of the value of 
wildlife and its conservation is of prime 
Importance among the club’s accomplish- 
ments. Such education is vitally neces- 
sary now—in view of the tremendous in- 
Crease in the number of anglers and 
hunters we know from past experience 
the end of this war is certain to bring.— 
George W. Heinold. 
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NO THOMBING 


TRU-ART 
AUTOMATIC 
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Sailor Bill Huddleston of 
Grayling, Michigan, with 
the first prize brook trout 
of the 1943 Field & 
Stream Contest, taken 
with a Martin Automatic 
Reel. 


“A finely balanced rod demands the lightness of a Martin 
Automatic Reel,” says Sailor Bill. “Its positive action is always 
dependable. And the brake lever—well, you can rely on that in 
the pinch—it’s always right there at your finger tip, no groping 
when you're playing a fish, just a flick of the finger to engage 
it.” Sailor Bill is a real, full-time sportsman, whose equipment 


has to stand the gaff. He says, “I’ve used Martins for 25 years; 
4 y y 


and I mean used. Since I was 15 years old, I’ve tried them all, 


and still like Martin best!” 


All Martin Automatic Reels 




















er Peer 
PETE SUE~ et UMfMingG 
For perfect balance with a light 

fly rod, learn the sheer joy of a 

- Martin Automatic—dependa- 
ble, positive, ready for any 

& emergency—and the lightest 
3 of all automatics. Its sleek, 
a smooth design will never snag 
your line! You'll keep a taut 
line with one hand, while 
you're netting the fish with 
the other! While we're now 
devoting our facilities to 
war work, after Victory 
Martins 
available to all. 


Write Today 
for Catalog 


will again be 










Shade... You Said It! 


(Continued from page 33) 


ing an instinctive grab for my rod. Th: 
reel screamed, then settled down into : 
steady whine; the line knifed downrive 
through the water; and the rod becam: 
a perilous half circle. I heard fisherme: 
about me yell, “Strike!” Out of the cor 
ner of my bewildered eye I could sex 
them scrambling up the bank. 

My seventy-five yards of line was nea! 
ly spent before I had control of my out 
fit. I foolishly tried to apply rod pre: 
sure in order to check the fish’s run, bu 
it wasn’t any use—that finny Sampso: 
was going places! 

“Whistle at him, why don’t you?” said 
a familiar voice. I also thought I heard 
laughter. 

Suddenly the fish turned and headed 
upstream toward me; and if the swift 
current retarded his progress, it wasn’t 
noticeable to me. I began reeling in 
furiously, trying to catch up on the slack. 

“Get up on the bank and run with him,” 
Charlie shouted. “That’s why we all 
clear out when one’s hooked!” 

Holding the rod aloft, so I could guide 
the racing line over the river rocks, I was 
most happy to take his advice. I'd cov- 
ered about twenty-five yards when that 
unpredictable monster changed his mind 
and reversed his course again. He did it 
so swiftly that I almost snapped the rod 
tip before I could follow his example. I 
began to long for my light salmon rod; 
for how was I going to guide line and 
leader over the tops of the exposed rocks 
and other river hazards with that tiny 
trout rod? 

There was a stretch of swift, shallow 
shoals about seventy yards below where 
the fish had struck; and on his first down- 
stream run he turned and headed back 
before he reached it. This time, however, 
he made a spectacular aerial leap and 
landed right in it. The comparatively un- 
obstructed bank ended at that point also, 
making it necessary for me to weave 
through alder thickets, surmount wind- 
falls, and wade through boggy ground if 
I were to continue following the fish 
downstream. I could see him clearly in 
the shallows; he was a large shad. Bounc- 
ing and leaping around the shoals, he 
looked like a Florida tarpon. 

Knowing that my outfit couldn’t check 
the shad if he continued downstream, 
and that I couldn’t clear the stream-side 
hazards as quickly as he could swim, I 
already anticipated the disheartening 
sensation that comes when a leader 
But the fates were kindly toward 


snaps. 
me, for a freak thing happened. The 
shad, in his wild efforts to shake the 


hook, struck a rock which protruded 
from the river bed; and the shock of it 
apparently caused him to circle aimlessly 
for a bit. In those few seconds Charlie 
waded out and scooped him into a net 

“He'll go better than five pounds!” 
Charlie told me, after bringing him back 
Then, with a sly grin: “What do you 
think of these docile ‘bone bags’ now?” 

“Oh, not too bad,” I puffed. “Every- 
thing happened to be in his favor—and 
even at that he didn’t fluster me much 

Charlie handed me a familiar object 
“Here’s your fly box. I fished it out of 
the river. Lucky you favor the floating 
kind!” 

“And here’s your hat,” Uncle George 
cut in. “A little wet; but dry it out 
it'll be almost as good as new.” 

Suddenly I remembered a third essen- 
tial item. My pipe! Instinctively ! 
OUTDOOR LIFE 
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glanced downstream, then realized it was 
gone for good. 

Shad fishing with rod and reel? Yes, 
I became converted and am now a sea- 
soned devotee. Since my memorable ini- 
tiation day, I have seen shad caught on 
split-bamboo trout and salmon rods, on 
steel rods, and on light salt-water tackle. 
Lures? They’re still a controversial sub- 
ject in Connecticut; but I know that shad 
can be taken on all three of the teasers 
already described; also on White Miller 
flles, medium-size June Bug _ spinners, 
crippled-minnow duralumin  wobblers 
with spinning tails, and occasionally even 
on pickerel-size pearl wobblers. 

The most widely followed method I 
have observed is to let the lure drift in 
the water on the end of a short line. Fly 
fishermen, fishing their flies wet and 
weighted with split shot, have also pro- 
duced real results. The strike-producing 
lure is the lure of the day, and its effec- 
tiveness depends largely on what section 
you fish. 

Shad, although their rod-and-reel quali- 
ties are still more or less news to Con- 
necticut’s angling fraternity, are tradi- 
tional in the Nutmeg state. An early- 
flowering, white-petaled wild shrub is 
called the shadbush because it blooms 
during the familiar shad runs. The de- 
licious shad flavor has long been praised 
by stumping politicians and gourmets; 
but in colonial times the fish was so plen- 
tiful that prospective farmhands refused 
to sign a contract unless it specified that 
they wouldn’t have to eat “Connecticut 
River pork,” as shad was often called, 
more than twice a week! 

Those who tend the shad nets (a calling 
which has often been handed down from 
generation to generation) are referred to 
locally as shad scalers. Shad scalers are 
an institution in the Connecticut Valley 
section, where loyal citizens, ignoring 
the cheery song of the returning robins 
as a sign that spring has come, listen 
instead for the shad scaler’s doorstep re- 
frain: “Peddlin’ shad—buck ’n’ roe!” 

From their salty, grim-visage de- 
meanor you’d never suspect that these 
Yankee shad scalers ever resort to even 
the mildest exaggeration. They will, 
when asked for inside shad-catching 
dope, respond willingly. A sophisticated 
New Yorker once jubilantly appeared in 
our midst at the stream side with a po- 
tato peel on his hook. When asked why, 
he smugly said, “Some rube, in exchange 
for a pint of rye, told me that shad go 
crazy over potato peels!” 

One day, while watching the alewives 
in the river, I asked a native if they are 
used for food. 

He regarded me dourly and _ said, 
“Nope. They’re too dern bony.” 

“How about using them for fertilizer, 
then?” 


“No good—tried ‘em on cucumbers 
once.” 

“Didn’t they make the cucumbers 
grow?” I persisted. 


“They shore did! Them cukes were ex- 
try large ’n’ succulent.” 

“Then why weren't they good fertiliz- 
er?” T asked, puzzled. 

“Wal, I'll be danged if I'll feed my fam- 
ily cucumber salad that’s full of bones!” 

Shad can be caught in our streams only 
While on their annual upstream spawn- 
ing runs (mid-April to early June). Fre- 
quently scores of them will swim right 
‘oy a lure which is directly in line with 
their course, while another will delib- 


frately dart off his course to strike it 
n a cross-current angle. And he strikes 
it h:; i! 

Numerous as shad seem to be today, 
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2nd Winner, 
South Bend 1944 
Fishing Photo 
Contest 


Every passing day brings nearer the 
time for great decisions — when Pop 
can pick with faultless judgment the 
proper lure for every pool and riffle, 
for days that are dark or days that are 
sunny, for water high and roily or wa- 
ter low and clear, for early spring or 
waning summer. There’s a wealth of 
wisdom earned in a lifetime out of 
doors! 


Speaking of wisdom gained through 
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Split Bamboo Rods 





experience, so many have told us how 
glad they are that, before the war, they 
chose South Bend tackle. It has “held 
up’’— while we’ve been in war work. 
And it makes us eager to apply our 
war-time experience to making even 
finer peace-time tackle— some day soon. 
Your decision to wait for the tackle you 
want will be one well made. 

SOUTH BEND BAIT COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 23, INDIANA 
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Black-Oreno Line 























Tugging a rod from brush or tree branches is only one of 
the many ‘“‘annoyances’”’ fishermen have experienced since 
time immemorial. 

Long before Pearl Harbor, BRISTOL manufactured the 
finest and sturdiest fishing rods any angler might covet. 

Today, even while BRISTOL’s production resources are 
devoted to battle tasks, these rods are being even further 
improved and perfected for your coming piscatorial pleasure. 

Quickly, at the war’s end, these versatile beauties will be 
waiting for you at your favorite dealer’s. You’ll recognize 
them quickly. You’ll find them bearing the trademark that 
long has stood for the world’s best in fishing tackle . . . identi- 
fied for your easy selection with the famous BRISTOL name. 





PEACETIME PRODUCTS: FISHING RODS, REELS, LINES, GOLF CLUBS 


there was a time within this century 
when their runs dwindled dangerously— 
mainly because of river pollution and 
man-made obstructions. Fortunately, we 
are at last becoming civilized enough to 
realize that Mother Nature had the right 
dope on stream management. The con- 
servation programs of influential sports- 
men’s groups, as well as both federal and 
state agencies, are now designed accord- 
ingly; and Connecticut’s highly efficient 
Board of Fisheries and Game has done 
a great deal to restore the old-time 
shad runs. 

As conditions in more and more coastal 
streams are improved, the range of this 
grand sporting fish will broaden. As for 
lures, trust anglers to try anything once 

even potato peels. We may be amazed 
at what shad will be caught on ten years 
hence! 


Fisherman’s Northern 
Paradise 


. ELL, buddy, what'll we catch today 
trout, salmon, sea bass, halibut, 
or cod?” 

Mister, you’re listening to a couple of 
G.I. sportsmen on their day off. They are 
way up north in the Aleutian Islands off 
the mainland of Alaska—in a veritable 
fisherman’s paradise. For on these tres 
less islands where the only land animal 
are a few blue foxes, and the only birds 
are transients, our soldiers have found 
a wonderful kind of fishing. They have 
a choice of casting in the surf of the 
Pacific or the Bering Sea, or they may 
have a try at one of the hundreds of 
unexplored lakes and streams that dot 
the barren islands. 

To say that the fishing is wonderful is 
almost an understatement. When the 
salmon are running one could step into 
the streams and practically. shovel the 
fish out on the bank; in certain spots 
they actually can be caught with the bare 
hands. Then there is a lake on Kiska, 
near the foot of Kiska Volcano, where 
one hook will catch one trout, and three 
hooks will catch three trout. And there 
are countless lakes within walking dis- 
tance of the Army posts that never have 
been fished by white men. 

The hard-fighting, delicious-tasting 
Dolly Vardens that inhabit these lakes 
and streams can be taken on almost any 
kind of bait. Raw meat, because it’s easy 
for the service men to get, is often used 
clams and cut-up fish catch plenty of 
trout; and artificials, of course, provide 
sport of the most exciting kind. In fact 
it is not unusual for three men to catch 
in one day enough fish to feed an entire 
company. 

A favorite vacation of many of the men 
stationed in this theater is the 3 to 5-day 
fishing pass issued by commanders in 
lieu of a furlough. These passes are al 
ways issued to a party of not less than 
three men. Sleeping bags, coffee, bac« 
and fishing tackle are requisites of the 
trip, and the men live almost entirely on 
the fish they catch. 

On fair days the Army sends out barges 
and tugs loaded with men just itching for 
a try at harbor or deep-sea fishing. Some 
G.lss head for the docks where } 
makeshift pole or hand line will get 
results, others prefer casting in the 
boiling surf, while still others hike off 
over the tundra for a day’s sport along 
the icy-blue lakes and _ crystal-cle 
streams. 

Yes, on days off the eager refrain 1s 
always the same: “Well, buddy, what'll 
we catch today ?”—Capt. Walter R. Mil 
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‘There's’ new magic in mink! 


184 FURS CAME from the wilds, mostly 
from trap lines in Canada. Free- 
roaming animals of the cold country fur- 
nished fine pelts; beaver for hats being a 
staple in trade in this decade just before 
Corby’s whiskey appeared in Canada. 











Look tor me 
on évéry 
Cortys bottle 


191 THE PACIFIC nations saved the 

Bering Sea seal herds from extinc- 
tion by signing a treaty in this 54th year 
of Corby’s fame in Canada. Dark furs... 
seal, fox and mink with rare light pelts 
dyed . . . were fashion’s greatest luxuries. 


® Brac —t-7 ‘ 
oes onte8 


CORBYS 





193 FUR RANCHES dotted the country 
... breeders met success with fox, 
mink and other pen-raised animals. As 
the name Corby’s reached its 75th year 
in Canada, something new was added... 
specialized breeding for rare colors. 


194 RANCHERS SCOOP 

nature with furs to 
fit your mood; witness this 
$30,000 white mink coat by 
Esther Dorothy, New York. 
Furs are luxuries, so is a light, 
sociable whiskey like Corby’s 

. a reasonably priced blend 
you can enjoy more frequent- 
ly as wartime restrictions are 
lifted. Watch for the whiskey 
with the grand old Canadian 
name in your bar or store. 





NATURAL WHITE MINK BY ESTHER DOROTHY, N. Y. 


A Grand Old Canadian Name 


PRODUCED IN U.S.A. under the direct supervision of our expert Canadian blender. 
86 Proof—68.4% Grain Neutral Spirits—Jas. Barclay & Co., Limited, Peoria, Ill. 





\ 
ame ... may 1 urge you to hold on to 
y all the War Bonds you buy. 


it's always a pleasure 


.W. HARPER ® 


the gold medal whiskey 
UE te 
LG 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey, Bottled in Bond, 100 Proof. Bernheim Distilling Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky 











| Be sure to 






| Select the Right “Plug”’ 


ANY of our lakes 
suffer from im- 
proper stocking which 
may date back to the 
1890’s or even before. 
At one time the only program was to 
stock with anything and everything ob- 
tainable. Inevitably, under such a pro- 
gram, bad mistakes were made—more 
fish than the food supply could support, 
too many varieties of competing species 
in the same water, and fish with ob- 
jectionable characteristics placed in 
waters that should have been reserved 
for the native species. 

Today stocking is done more intelli- 
gently. Most of our stocking programs | 
are planned by biologists and technicians 
who spend all their working time trying 
to make better fishing for the average 
fisherman. 





To the fly-fishing purist, opening day of 
the trout season is more of a ritual to be 
observed than anything else, but the fel- 
low who uses bait may get a limit catch. 
Once in a coon’s age, however, it is pos- 
sible to have a good day with wet flies 
and streamers. 





es 4 The experienced fisherman exercises care and 
In the early spring a spinner with a 
white fly often will take crappies if 
trolled deep and slow—just fast enough 
to make the blade revolve. Trout-size 
spinners and flies are the thing. 


judgment in selecting the “plug’’ that he knows 
to be best suited to the time of day and weather 
conditions. It’s precisely because the true 
sportsman is discriminating in such matters 


8 | that we feel certain he is equally particular 
The hooked jaw of most old male trout | a about the spark plug he uses. 
is a determining sex characteristic. a ; : 
Among young fish this hooked jaw is not AAAMPION The average sportsman, even In these times, 
ee a ee ee C oATENTEC depends on his car as the principal means of 
indication of age, it's not always possible | transportation. Gas rationing, low octane 


to tell the sex of a trout. One angler, | 


W. E. Lee of Syracuse, N. Y., says he al- fuels, and slow speeds all make it imperative 








ways can tell a large male brown trout 
by the nob in the tip of its lower jaw, 
which fits into a depression in the upper 
jaw. 


The present war has taught us to eat, 
and in some cases to like, a lot of new 
foods. For example, at one time bonito 
were used principally as fertilizer be- 
cause they were thought to be poisonous. 
Today, though they are not considered a 
choice food fish, it is recognized that they 
do have considerable food value. Up to 
recent years I would never eat black 
bass. Now I'm eating and liking them. 

. . . 

Many plantings of rainbow trout in 
Eastern waters have proved most disap- 
pointing. The following quotation froma 
Connecticut conservation bulletin is both 
interesting and enlightening. 

“It was believed that rainbow trout 
could not leave the reservoir due to the 
screen at the dam. This belief was er- 
roneous because rainbows collected below 
the dam were of the same age as those 
collected in the reservoir. There was evi- 
dence that the screen had become clogged 
by leaves and that the water level had 
been raised sufficiently to permit trout to 
go over the dam. 

“It is impossible to determine how 
many trout escaped, but it is unlikely 
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that spark plugs be in good clean condition at 
all times. Old, worn-out or inferior quality 
spark plugs are a definite source of poor per- 
formance, lost efhciency and economy. 


In our most powerful combat planes, and 
bombers, Champion Spark Plugs have been 
outstanding. The Champions you buy for 
your car, outboard or other marine engine, are 
blood brothers to these aircraft champions. 
Products of the same research, engineering 
and manufacturing, they insure better per- 
formance and dependability in every engine. 


Y 


SPARK PLUGS 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 



















Caught with Shallow Running No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler 


“Dear Fred: The last picture I sent you, you stated © 

that I was better at catching fish than making pictures, ‘S 
so here I come with another picture, hoping it is a little 
better than the other one. 

“My brother and I caught this bunch in about two hours in 
Fish Lake out from Jonesville, Louisiana, using a No. 2 Hawaiian 
Wiggler. We caught these on the 20th of July and went back to 
the same lake on July 23rd and caught another bunch just like 
these. Most of the big ones weighed around 4 and 5 pounds.” 

—D. B. Swayze, Harrisonburg, La. 


FRED ARBOGAST 4/4 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 


No. 2—$1.10 

Send for catalog on 

Hawatian Wigglers 
and Jitterbugs 





that this factor explains all the missing 
trout because the screen would rarely be- 
come clogged, and then not for long.” 

This escaping and disappearance of 
rainbows is a most common occurrence 
in our Eastern waters. I imagine that the 
nearest approach to Western conditions 
for inland rainbows is to be found in the 
Finger Lake section of New York, and in 
Michigan. There the rainbow runs seem 
to prove that their numbers are increas- 
ing. However, so far as the angler is con- 


for only a few weeks each year. At least, 
that is true of New York streams. 

Rainbow fishing in Eastern streams 
can be maintained at a fairly good stand- 
ard by intelligently stocking fish in 
such numbers as to keep up the supply; 
but in most cases stocking with brown 
trout will provide more sport because 
then the fishing lasts all season. 

. e . 

Don Martinez of California writes that 

the labels on many gut leaders claim a 


ferent from the reality. He also points to 
the fact that this X method of labeling is 
very misleading to those anglers who 
must trust to the sizes marked rather 
than to their own knowledge of sizes. 
I've always held the opinion that leader 
sizes should be designated by thou- 
sandths of an inch because there is no 
one standard of X measurements. The 
3X of one maker will be .007 in.; that of 
another, .008 or more. When fishing low 
and clear water, this variation can make 

















cerned, these runs mean stream fishing’ size that is at least two full sizes dif- a big difference.—R. B. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA PRINCE EDWARD 
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Run, Perch, Run 


(Continued from page 21) 


“You mind if we try here?” Roy asked. 

“Help yourself,” I said. “There's 
enough to go around.” 

“Trouble is,” he went on hesitantly, 
“we couldn’t get any minnows. You 
couldn’t——” 

“Sure. Right in that paper sack. Take 
a handful.” 

Ben snorted. “Take some of my live 
ones. Those salty fossils are no good.” 

Roy looked from one to the other of us, 
grinning. I proved a point at that mo- 
ment by showing him a sunk bobber and 
a curve in my rod, and in a moment I 
dangled a fine double-header before him. 

He dived into the salt bait. “Thanks, 
fellows,” he said. 

In the next half an hour we collected a 
crowd. You see, a perch run is somewhat 
of a social event. Up on the Pine one 
year, with the wind bitter and ice freez- 
ing on the lines, we found ourselves in 
the midst of a throng which jammed the 
banks. It started way down next to Lake 
Huron and trailed inland for miles. 

Every few yards you'd see a big bonfire 
with maybe forty or fifty people milling 
around. All the womenfolk got together 

-most of them total strangers to one 
another—and unpacked lunches. Here 
and there a skillet turned up. Some didn’t 
have lunches. So somebody went to town 
for bacon. The word spread along, and 
the affair turned into a regular fish fes- 
tival, with perch being fried as fast as 
they were yanked out. 

Everyone helped himself to everyone 
else’s bait and bread, and there was what 
is known as feasting and plenty in the 
land. One fellow was keeping his fish 
nice and lively in a net sack. A toddling 
youngster came along, about limit time, | 
and dumped them out. 

The owner looked like the kind who 
needed those fish for eating purposes. 
Well, it was getting on toward dark, and 
his chances looked slim. So we all pitched 
in and caught him a limit all over again. 
Perhaps it wasn’t strictly legal; I don’t 
know. But we figured he had nothing but 
the fun of the first batch, and they hadn’t 
been hurt. 

Too, everyone agreed that the — 
population wouldn’t be dangerously de- 
pleted, even if a couple of those released 
fish didn’t survive. For probably no- 
where else in the world is there such an 
amazing concentration of yellow perch as 
in the Great Lakes waters around Mich- 
igan, and especially in the Saginaw Bay | 
area. If you look at one of those fancy 
Michigan fishing maps, you'll see perch | 
staring at you from every angle, heading 
inshore. 

Inshore is where millions of them end 
up, too. A fish market in any town near 
the lakes that doesn’t have fresh perch 
might as well close its doors. Mile after 
mile, along the roads which follow the 
shores, you'll see signs offering fresh 
perch, live perch, boned perch, frozen 
perch, or just perch. 

As a commercial fish, the perch is a 
mainstay. Restaurants all over the state, 
and especially in towns close to the Great 
Lakes, always have it on their menus. 

In winter, ice-fishing shanties form 

gular cities on every bay and cove. 
Trappers who comb the marshes for 
muskrats pause to chop a hole and yank 
a meal or two from a foot or so of bay 
water before finishing their rounds. And 
in spring, when the spawning season | 

nds perch pushing into every trickle of | 
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FLY Lneh for FIGH' TING Men! 


The HAL 
of ramen” 


NLY o very few of our fighting men everjget th 
opportunity to cast a fly. But much of the silk and" aie 
which has heretofore been used in the making lof Hall's 
Celebrated Casting Lines is }_seeing service in this man's 
army as parachute cords,, medical sutures, and in, emer- 
gency and recreational kits Inc fact; “everyxbranch of our 
Armed Services is 


| cine epoied wity toms/type of 
t ee de) 
Hall's Celebrated v ag \\ | 
These men depend y the same sturdy quality to pre- 
serve their lives that, as made Hall of, Fame Celebrated 
Lines outstanding for more than~a| century. Certainly no 
sportsman will protes he, use. te)-wnich they ore now 


being put. / 2 
< | if 


There are, however, some Hall “Célebrated, Lines still 
available. Try ‘your regular I debler Nf he eS’ supply 
you, ask the merchant down-the street, who may still have 
some left. Try, anyway’ And) remember that; . as Mast as 
materials are released for-line manufacture; “the Hall Lines 
of Fame will Jagain be obtainable: all of them expertly 
made by exclusive Holl processes that produce incompar- 
able Smoothness and strength. 








HENRY HALL, Jr... 


The first of three sons of the 
founder of the Company to Join 
his father’s business. For 
twenty-five years, he learned 
under his father’s guidance 
the secrets of the manufacture 
of the Celebrated Hall of Fame 
Lines. After his father’s death, 
he took the firm over with his 
two brothers, James and Alex- 
ander, and perpetuated the 
mame of HALL among sportse 
men all over the world, 











Catch More 


Fish with Flotz 


Keeps Fly Lines and 
Flies Afloat Longer 


Insist on Flotz! It prevents fly lines 


and flies from 


water logging. 


Keeps your line on top of the water 
where it is least distracting. Your bait 
has more allure. You catch more fish. 


Also 


improves reel action. 
casts greater accuracy. 


Gives 
Preserves 


lines. And Flotz is an excellent dress- 


ing for rods. 


Don't go fly fishing 


without Flotz. Get a can right away! 


FREE— Valuable 


booklet 


“Fly Casting for Beginners." Ex- 
pert instruction in this exciting 
sport by an authority. Send for 


your copy. 





4 oz. can...... 


2 oz. can... 


er 


Sold by leading hardware and 
sporting goods dealers. Or 
send check or money order to 
Ivano, Incorporated, 


.50c 





123 €. 


21st Street, Chicago (16), Ill. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 


money refunded. 
THE SIMONIZ COMPANY 


Sold by Ivano, Inc., 123 E. 21st St., Chicago (16), Ill 











New and Better 
“Rod and Reels’’... 


PART AND PARCEL 
OF VICTORY! 



















It’s the patented filter with 
its 66 mesh-screen baffles, 
that whirlcools the smoke 
—retains flakes and slugs— 
absorbs moisture—mini- 
mizes raw mouth and 
tongue bite. When filter is 
discolored, it has done its 
job. Discard it and put ina 
fresh one—costs only ONE 
CENT. Enjoy the benefits 
of Frank Medico Pipes, Cig- 
arette and Cigar Holders., 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY 
MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


a 
N OTHING would give us greater 


\< : 
f, delight than to tell you loyal sportsmen that 


the famous ~ Rod & Reel” Sporting Boots 
were once more waiting for you in your deal- 
er’s store. That great day will come— with 
Victory: and you'll find your “Rod & Reels” 
better than ever. But meanwhile, like all 
good Americans, Converse workers are up 
to the hilt in war production. That's the 
quickest way we know to get Converse 
Sporting Footwear back on the feet of 


America’s sportsmen. 


Converse Sporting Footwear is not being made for the duration. 
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REMOVABLE FILTER 
IS THE HEART OF 












FILTERED 
SMOKING 





@) ABSORBENT FILTERS 
a Prank MEDIC 





creek water, people swarm to the banks 
as though trying to outnumber the finny 
crowd below. 

Newspapers give front-page, sports- 
page, and rotogravure space to the an- 
nual event. Every now and then a movie 
cameraman will be found grinding out 
his record of the run for a sports short 
in the flickers. Conservation men in nat- 
ty uniforms patrol the most crowded 
areas. They offer friendly, patient ad- 
vice, and put caution into the overzealous 
by casually counting the contents of the 
pail which seems too well filled, or by 
laying a rule alongside a fish that looks 
as though a fish stretcher would be 
needed to bring it to legal length. 

Even in summer, after the run is over, 
and most anglers turn to inland lakes 
and streams for trout, bass, and pike, 
you'll still find perch enthusiasts on every 
pier, and you'll see cottagers running 
their boats out to deep water for an 
afternoon with the little yellow stripers. 

Yet, despite the tremendous drain of 
almost year-round commercial and sport 
fishing, the perch seem to hold their own. 
Many times, while the run is on, you'll 
find them so concentrated in the creeks 
and the cuts leading to Lake Michigan 
that a yank of an unbaited hook will 
bring one up, speared through back or 
belly. 

In fact, to get back to Quanicassee 
Creek, soon after my double for the bene- 
fit of the man named Roy, Ben tried 
twice to set a hook solidly when his bob- 
ber went under—and each time came up 
dragging a poor perch whose stomach 
just happened to be in the way. Luckily, 
they were legal fish, so into the bucket 
they went. 

About that time some enthusiastic fe- 
male swung a roundhouse with a bamboo 
pole. I took it across the neck with my 
best Sunday control—and a moment later 
I was watching my hat float downstream. 
A kid with an Irish setter came bounding 
to the rescue. Lines were yanked out, 
most of them with perch on the business 
end, while the setter obeyed his little 
master and dutifully retrieved my hat 

By the time I had explained a few 
dozen times in detail about how to salt 
those minnows, Ben had his limit. “Here,” 
he said, tossing a beauty into my bucket, 
“T'll help you along. If I have to listen t« 
that story once more, I'll go nuts.” 

His help wasn’t needed, really. You've 
heard—as who hasn’t at least a million 
times—about that wonderful spot where 
you can “pull ’em out as fast as you can 
get your hook into the water.” Well, 
that’s the way it was, and we bowed out 
shortly, happy and _ contented, well 
warmed up for the seasons soon to come 
leaving our few feet of bank for the next 
eager customer. 

And when we got home, nobody met u: 
at the door with that ageless query: “Did 
you get any?” No, indeed. For when the 
perch run in Michigan, my friend, that’s 
a silly question. 


Pomace for Worms 


PPLE pomace or pulp, obtainable at : 

cider mill, is an excellent medium i! 
which to store worms or carry them on 
trip. A gallon or two is all you need. If 
the pulp is too hard, and looks like cork 
break it up and moisten it a little. Fo 
each gallon of pulp, add 1 pint of angle 
worms or night crawlers. Water the su! 
face of the pulp once a week. I hav: 
stored worms in this way for 3% months 
and kept them in perfect shape.—Johnn 
Sherrard 
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Anglers’ Queries 


Catherine Creek Rainbows 


Question: I’m having a job persuading some 
friends that rainbow trout as large as 15 Ib. 
have been taken from Catherine Creek, near 
Elmira, N. Y. Can you give me some figures 
to convince them?—R. R., New York. 


Answer: Here are some Catherine Creek 
rainbow records which will enable you to talk 
turkey to those skeptics: April 8, 1939, a 
specimen weighing 17 lb. 6 oz. was caught by 
William Toopke, while on April 13, 1941, Grant 
Carpenter took one which weighed 15 lb. 2 oz. 
The world’s record rainbow is 26'% lb., caught 
by A. A. Cass in the Skykomish River, Wash., 
in 1914.—R. B. 


Biggest Bass 


Question: What 
largest fresh-water bass ever 
United States, and where was it taken? I 
specify fresh-water bass rather than large or 
smallmouth bass because that is the way I’d 
like to have the question answered.—/. F. T., 
North Carolina. 


weight of the 
caught in the 


was the 


Answer: According to the records, the larg- 
est fresh-water bass ever caught in the United 
States was a 22-lb. largemouth, caught in 
Montgomery Lake, Ga. in 1932. 

Just as a matter of interest, the largest 
smallmouth to be caught in this country was 
a 14-pounder. It was caught the same year at 
Oakland, Fla.—R. B. 


Bait from Plants 


Question: Some time ago one of your readers 
asked about plant grubs as bait. Out here in 
Ohio there is a reed called “horse weed’’ which 
contains worms that make excellent bait. The 
reeds are found along ditches, streams, and in 
swamps. They are jointed, like cane, and the 
worms are usually found near the joints. Ohio 
fishermen cut a bundle of the reeds and remove 
the worms as needed.—Mrs. E. M. J., Ohio. 


Answer: Thank you for the information about 
the horse-weed worms. Other fishermen have 
written me about the reed and I would like to 
pass the information along. So far, however, I 
have been unable to ascertain the Latin name 
of the plant, and so can’t identify it properly. 
Perhaps some of our readers can be of help 
here.—R. B. 


Little Fish, Big Pond 


Question: Can any of your readers answer 
this? Do fish of a kind have a biological in- 
Stinct that draws them together no matter how 
big the pond or lake? 


This is how the question arose. I have a 1714- 


acre, man-made pond on my farm at Kent, 
Conn., which contains some 57,000,000 gal. of 
water and which, until I stocked it several 


years ago, never had a perch in it. I stocked it 
with only two little yellow perch—just dumped 
them in, one swam east, the other west. 

The following spring the very first baited 
hook I dropped in the lake came up with one 
f those two perch, which I promptly returned. 
That summer a number of fingerling perch were 
caught there, and now the pond contains oodles 
of perch of all sizes. 


I asked a fishing expert how those two 
original perch found each other so promptly, 
and was told that one or both of them might 
have been with roe. 

Hooey, says I. Where did the milt come 


from to fertilize the roe? So I’m back to my 
original question.—W. E. I., New York. 


Answer: Since, at the start, there were only 
two perch in your pond it seems conclusive that 
they were a pair, and that they mated and re- 
Produced. 

T fact that they found each other in so 
larg. a pond isn’t as strange as it may seem. 
Perch are great foragers and seek certain food 
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HERE’S A REEL 
WITH FISH APPEAL 


Newly designed UTICA 
Automatic Reel. Better 
than ever. Free stripping 
without spring release. 
Improved line guard. 
Holds more line than 
any other automatic reel. 


Ready after Victory. 
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<1 ing Tackle 


A flash! A sudden swirl in a quiet pool. Zip goes your 
line and zing goes your heart. You’ve hooked a dandy! 
What a thrill! 


What's your favorite fishing ‘‘dish’’? Trout... bass... 
pike ... muskies. . 
No matter what your choice, you'll find H-I tackle, 
lures and accessories to fit exactly your kind of fishing. 


sé ” 


. ocean ‘‘whoppers”’ or pan fish? 


This fishing season, and in the great postwar years that 
are coming, you’ll double your fishing thrills ... pack 
more enjoyment into every precious hour spent on the 
lakes and streams of outdoor America... if you use 
H-I tackle. It’s ‘‘best by test.” 


— HORROCKS-IBBOTSON Co., Utica, N.Y. 


Peacetime manufacturers of the largest line 


of fishing tackle in the world, 


Chances are there’ll be some new H-I tackle available 
for you this spring, although the supply will be very 
limited. Materials continue to be scarce and, of course, 


H-1 is still up to its “wader tops’ 





) a 
L ELL, cy. . 


Waterproof, shockproof, anti-magnetic, ra- 
dium dial and hands, unbreakable crystal, 
precision tested, sweep second hand. 


No. CL121 

15 jewels, stainless stee! back : 
No. CL212 

417 jewels, stainless steel back ‘ $42.50 
No. CL328 SELF-WINDING, 

17 jewels, stainless steel case......,........ $§9.75 
Mail Orders Promptly Filled. Postpaid. Fed. Tax Inel. 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet ““CL" 


BELL WATCH COMPANY 
Time and Life Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, W.Y 
me See 


$39.75 
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FAMOUS FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
Made of choicest leathers by 
master footwear craftsmen, 
ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
BOOTS are best for every 
purpose. For example: 

The UTILITY boot as illustra- 
ted—black waterproof 10” 
welt— moccasin type pac. 
For styles now available, 
see your ORIGINAL 
CHIPPEWA dealer 
tive 


Look for the 


ORIGINAL CHIPPEWA 
label on every pair 





After victory is won, the 

same precision methods 
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“DON'T FISH 
AROUND FOR 
THE FACTS OF 
PISCATORIAL 
LIFE. YOU'LL 
FIND THEM ALL 
IN THIS SENSA~ 
TIONAL BOOK!” 


| Some 
Ashaway Lines 
| are available 


ASK YOUR DEALER 
Here's the next best thing to actual 


Under our distribution system, | | fishing! Fat with facts, crammed with 

new, unusual ideas on how to make 
allocations of the limited supply of them bite, full of expert tips and tricks. 
Hodgman’s Handy Book of Sports- 
ASHAWAY LINES still available men’s Secrets is must reading for every 


are made equitably to all our man who goes outdeors. There are chap- 
ters on hunting, fishing, boating, camp- 








regular dealers. Your dealer may ing, shooting, dogs—148 pages of little- 
known methods and information that 
have the line you want... will add joy to your sporting trips. 


The tremendous popularity of Hodg- 


ask him about it man’s Handy Book of Sportsmen's Se- 
crets has run this edition into its fifth 
Ll big printing! Make sure you get your 
ASH | | copy. Only 10c, 
| 
oRE Send your 


dime today 


nd M HODGMAN 


RUBBER CO. 


Ashaway Line & Twine Dept 5B 
Manufacturing Co : 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 





Ashaway, Rhode Island 














which often are found only in certain places 
The two might well have met at one of these 
feeding spots. Then too, while one of the perch 
went east and the other west when you dumped 
them in, they may not have moved very far, 
and perhaps they came together again shortly 
after. Being a school fish, once they had 
gained contact the chances are they’d stay 
together. 

There have been instances where ripe spa 
has been carried from one body of water 
another by ducks and other water birds. I 
not, however, know of any case where perch 
have been transferred in this manner.—R. B 


Bass and Bluegill Lures 


Question: What are some good artificials to 
use on the bass and bluegills here in central 
Indiana?—A. V. McC., Ind. 


Answer: Bugs which float on the surface are 
good fly-rod lures for bass. Popping bugs are 
good, as are the winged varieties. Hair frogs 
are excellent in many lakes. You can also use 
streamer and bucktail wet flies of rather bricht 
coloration. 

For bluegills, any of the trout patterns in 
sizes 6 and 8 generally do well. You may alse 
use tiout-size floating bugs.—R. B. 


Curing Pork Rind 


Question: Will you please tell me how to 
cure pork rind for bait? I can no longer buy 
the manufactured article, and would like to try 
making my own.—C. E. R., North Carolina 


Answer: While I know of a way to preserve 
pork rind, it’s not an infallible formula; I give 
it to you merely as a guide. 

Cut pork skin into strips of the desired size 
Cut off the fat, and place in a 90-percent brine 
solution (one that will float a raw potato). Let 
it stay there, completely submerged, for 48 
hours, then remove and drain. Bleach the skin 
by soaking for a few hours in a 15-percent 
solution of hydrochloric or acetic acid. Then 
pack in bottles and cover with a 20-percent 
solution of formaldehyde to which a ttle 
glycerine has been added Sodium benzoate 
may be used in place of the formaldehyde 

One of my correspondents tells me that he 
cures his pork rind in a saturated soluti f 
salt peter—claims it’s better than the above 
formula.—R. B. 


Only One Largemouth 


Question: To settle a friendly dispute, could 
you tell me whether the largemouth bass of 
Canada and Florida are the same species 

I am a Japanese-American, one of the 100,- 
000 evacuated from the Pacific coast when the 
war started. During my year’s confinement 
a relocation center I started tying flies and bugs 
as a substitute for actual fishing.—F. S., Ohio 


Answer: There is only one species of large 


mouth. It is found in both Canada and Florida 
—R. 


Desirable Fish Disappearing 


Question: We have a large artificial lake 
here which has been stocked with large and 
smallmouth bass, pike, bream, and crappies 


Also, the lake contains numerous native fish 
such as catfish and carp. The lake is now about 


5 years old. The first summer after stocking, 
the bass and bream fishing was fine. Since then 


however, the fishing has become poorer ane 
poorer 

It occurs to me that you may be able to she 
some light on what’s happened to the bass an? 


bream, and will let us know if there is anything 
we can do to bring them back.—A. W. L 
North Carolina. 


Answer: It is quite likely that your lake 's 
unsuited for bass and bream, and that they af 
not reproducing. Too many coarse fish W 
cause this trouble, particularly if there 
suitable spawning grounds for the m 
sirable species 

In many upland lakes and ponds the 
have improved a similar situation by in 
sand boxes which are set on legs an 
within a few feet of the surface—the ba 
in them, undisturbed by carp and other spaw¥ 
destroyers.—R 
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Experiences With 
the .22 Hornet 


N MY OPINION it’s almost a crime to 
& after deer with the .22 Hornet. I 
know that a lot of hunters do so, but if 
they had used that load as much as I 
have they’d have learned that it is grossly 
inadequate for big game. Right after the 
cartridge came on the market I had my 
32/40 single-shot relined to take it. I 
put on a target ’scope and got excellent 
results on jack rabbits, but the outfit 
didn’t have enough shocking power even 
for animals as small as coyotes. 

Once, while waiting for a squirrel to 
come out of a tree, I spied a coyote 
moving toward me. When it got within 
100 yd. I brought the cross hairs to rest 
on that vulnerable white spot on its 
throat, and squeezed the trigger. In- 
stead of dropping, the animal ran toward 
me. I reloaded and was about to shoot 
again when it stumbled and fell dead. 
Examination revealed that the bullet 
had penetrated the chest cavity and torn 
the top of the heart. There was no sign 
of shock—it had just bled to death. 

Twice coyotes got clean away after I 
shot them. Once I saw one on a bluff 
behind my ranch and sent a bullet into 
him at 200 yd. He bounded off, leaving 
only a few blood smears. Another time 
I was sitting at a bench rest I had built, 
preparing to do some test shooting with 
the Hornet. Looking up I noticed a 
coyote near the target, eyeing my tur- 
keys. I shot, and hit him in the shoulder. 
He bit at the wound, rolled over two or 
three times, then ran off to parts un- 
known. 

Only once did I kill a coyote instantly 
with the Hornet. One morning my son 
and I stopped the car to watch a coyote 
digging at a rotten tree stump. Intent 
on catching mice, he showed little in- 





PAUL W. GARTNER 


We are sorry to report the 
death of Paul W. Gartner, of 
Santa Monica, Calif. From his 
frequent feature articles in 
OUTDOOR LIFE, readers came 
to know him not only as an 
able writer but as a likable, 
thoroughgoing sportsman. 
He will be greatly missed. 











terest in us. I tried a neck shot at 80 yd. 
The coyote dropped behind the stump, so 
if he kicked I didn’t see it. The bullet 
shattered his neck bones. 

Most of my experience with the Hornet 
has been in connection with my fox farm 


In the San Bernardino Mountains of 
southern California. The foxes are fed 
Principally on burro meat. We trap 
wild burros at desert water holes and 
haul them to the ranch. There we turn 
them loose in a large pasture, killing 
two or three each day. Since they re- 
main wild we have to kill them with 
rifle And since that area is a game 


efuze some of the wardens do not per- 
mit the use of anything larger than a .22, 
sO veral hundred burros have been 
killed with the Hornet. Brain and neck 
Shots at ranges of not more than 100 yd. 
get them O.K., but other hits are in- 
effective —W. C. McAlister. 
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We are asking you about 


your help. 


your assistance, 





solid fishing comfort! 


We've always tried to give you extra 
quality, comfort, 
Boots bearing either the name Hood or 
B. F. Goodrich. Now we’re 
Several 
thought you’d like in Fishing Boots are 
listed below. Will you please number them in the order 
of their importance to you as a fisherman? Your opinions 
will assist us in continuing to provide the kind of foot- 
wear you want, when we can make it again. Thanks for 





— 





and wear in Fishing 


asking for 


of our features we 








LIGHT WEIGHT 


Less weight... 
makes walking 
easier. 


Number. 





SPONGE CUSHION INSOLE 


Insulates against heat 
and cold . . . cushions 
foot against sharp ob- 
jects 





PEGS 6+ teceeec 





STRETCH & FLEXIBILITY 


More comfort .. . boots 
give with every move- 
ment ... roll up for 
easy packing. 








ARROWHEAD STRAP 


Cannot be lost... flex- 
ible strap adds to com- 
fort while walking or 
bending . . . holds up 
boot when boot is 
rolled down. 








PNG ssi saereses 





KNEE HARNESS 


Adjustable knee 
harness fastens 
with a snap... 
prevents boot 
sagging on the 
leg. 





Number.....- 


CLEATED SOLE 


Guards against slip- 
ping on wet surfaces. 


Number. 











> Tear out this questionnaire 


and mail to: 














FIRST IN RUBBER 


FOOTWEAR FACTORY—WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 


MOCCASINS 


FREE 


BOOKLET 
OF INTERESTING 
OUTDOOR FO¢ shed» 
Bea CANAL STREET 
siese). MAINE 


BASS OUTDOOR FOOTWEAR 











Stop Rotin Fish Lines 


One treatment with CUPRINOL lasts 
Treated lines need not be 
CUPRINOL prevents 
Easily applied with 
special applicator in bottle. 


a season. 
dried after use 
mildew and rot. 


Make Your Lines Last Longer 
Send $1. for 4 oz. bottle. Will treat 
about 400 yards of 12 thread fresh 
or salt water line. 


CUPRINOL, Inc. 


5 Water Street Boston 9, Mass. 




















Fishing, one million years ago, was necessary. The men of those times had only one 
main occupation—that of getting enough food for themselves and their families. This 


wasn’t always so easy, for their only weapons were clubs or stones. 


Fish could only be 


caught in shallows, where they could be clubbed to death. 

Down thru history, fish have always been vitally important as food, and fishing was, 
and still is, one of the leading industries of the world. Wars have been fought for pos- 
session of the better fishing areas, and fortunes have been made in commercial fishing. 

Modern man still fishes commercially for food, but also fishes for fun and relaxation. 
We no longer use crude clubs, but scientifically designed lures and fishing accessories. 


Artificial Bait has been made more al- 
luring and tempting to Game Fish, 
and fishing has om, made easy, rest- 
ful, and a source of boundless pleas- 
ure. In this work, P & K_ has had 
some small part, but will have an in- 
creasingly larger share in the imme- 
diate future, when man power and 
materials are again available. 


P & K 


Watch 


for important 
announcements 










for pillars over 


and Fishing 


FREE! 


Attaches to any Bait Casting Reel. Positively 9 | ao 
prevents sore thumbs—Backlash—Birds nests \ : A\\ 
Makes experts out of beginners. 2 sizes: ¥ } ] 
Small for reel pillars under .151 inch. Large 


151 inch. Only 50c. 


At Your Dealer or Order Direct 
Write today for catalog sheet of P & K Lures 
Accessories now available. 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. 


FLY ROD FANS 


A really practical 
aid to good Fly cast- 
ing—ready for in- 
Stant use whenever 
you need it most— 
and without taking 
time out to go on 
shore to do the job 
that’s the P & 
Line Dresser For 
the first time in Fl; 
Fishing History, you 
can get a really fine 
pocket sized appli- 





line dressing. in an extremely handy 


cator—both for only 50c No kit is complete without it 
Dresses your line in a jiffy—no time lost between strikes 
Positively can't injure finish of vour line—no fuss or muss 


to fingers or clothes 


REEL THUMB 









IT’S 


3438 ARCHER AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


TESTED and PROVED LURES and 


ie 


FISHING ACCES 


SORIES 








| Lost a Trick 


(Continued from page 29) 


squirrel sleuth had walked out on m 
and that was that. 

Jolting along, I decided I could charg 
up the $5 to experience. Maybe if I'd 
tell Pat I’d lost the dog I could get hin 
to make it $4 and bring his subscriptior 
up to date—he was more than a year by 
hind. You can see I’m an optimistic soul 
But when I got back to town I found 
that Pat had gone on a fishing trip a: 


wouldn’t be home until morning. 
gigging had been reported as prett 
good down on the Eleven Points River 


Yeah! So had the squirrel hunting 
on the old Tram Road. 

The wife accepted my version of 
hunting trip pretty calmly, considering 
Possibly I promoted a certain amount 
of tolerance by shelling out for som: 
thing I had been promising her for 
eral months. I felt a little better ab 
things—until Pat got back from his fist 
ing trip and told me he had sold the d 
he had been offering me to a fellovy 
down the Eleven Points. Sold him sight 
unseen—the man just took his word f 
everything. And the price was $25! 

‘Course Pat was pretty nice about th 
whole business, but I could see it was 

of get that bitch or dig up $2: 
That’s a fairly expensive chunk of ex 
perience and I couldn't my wa 
clear. Besides, I could figure on peeling 
off another $25 or so to pacify the littl 
woman when she got wind of the dea 

I could see that the cost of my brief 
association with Trick was running wu 
like the national debt. All these comp 
cations upset me so, I clean forgot t 
mention to Pat the matter of his arrear 
on the subscription list. I told him I 
see what I could do about the dog in tl! 
next day or two. Things move rathe 
slowly in the Ozarks, so newspaper ed 


case 


see 


tors have a chance to give plenty of 
thought to such problems. 
While I was mulling things ove! 


fourth party entered the picture. I sa 
a fourth party because I had Trick listed 
as a party—and a mighty important ons 
too, at her price. Anyway, the fourt 
one was Ray Burns. He came into m 
office and told me that Old Man Whit 
who lived about a mile off the old Tran 
Trail, had my dog. She had gone to th: 
place, he said, the night after I had bee 
hunting out that way. Ray said h 
wouldn’t have told me except that whe 
he heard I had lost the dog he recalled 
that my folks and I had voted for hi 
for sheriff six years before. I didn't ré 
member for sure whether we had 0! 
not, but I thanked him just the samé 
and decided to drive out to see Mr! 
White. 

The following morning I shook 
Ford to life and pretty soon we wel 
both shaking along on our way to O 
Man White’s. What his real busines 
was I’m not sure, but it must have bee 
something that came in jugs and fru 
jars, for in the days that followed I sav 
an awful lot of both. White was sawi! 
wood by his front gate when I drov 
That’s a good old Ozark custom, to ha\ 
the chopping block, wood rack, and p 
of pine knots and kindling close to t! 
front gate. If anyone goes by and jy 
want to strike up a casual conversati 

or if you are not quite sure 
coming—you can always scurry out 
snatch up a couple of pieces of wo00 
just as the party comes by your pla 
There’s usually not enough traff 
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VATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, N.Y BLENDED WHISKEY 86.6 PROOF 
en ES NE ee 








Whats a matih-book gat te do with at ? 
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7 game 
+ 
HIRAM 
D os WALKER 
OES IT GIVE YOU an insight to a man’s character? 
Well, it’s an inkling, perhaps. 
SINCE 1858 


You might assume that a man is particular or fastidious 
or discriminating because you see his initials on a book 


of matches. You might—and you might be right. 





But—when you find that book of matches beside a bottle of 


Walker's DeLuxe Bourbon, ¢/en it has a real significance. 





That combination tells you beyond doubt that he’s a very 
discriminating fellow—even his matches have to be Nite, 


something special, something better than the usual, 





7 2 4 

Viethrerd 

DeLuat | 
Vooate BOURBON W4 
Moran Yep Sons He 
Storia, Lone’ 
































j ca 4 


These two words mean,a great straight bourbon 


Straight bourbon whiskey. 86 proof. This whiskey is 4 years old. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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front of the house to make a fellow get 
in more wood than is needed. 

So there was White, sawing away with 

bucksaw of questionable vintage and 
sharpness. It was his first cut of the 
day, and judging from its depth I should 
ay he had heard the car laboring up 
the grade toward his house and hurried 
out so as to be at his vantage point. 

I climbed out from under the steering 
wheel, stepped up to the gate, and said 
hello. He returned the greeting—no 
more. I opened the gate, walked in, 
picked out a convenient stick of wood, 
and sat down. Old Man White stopped 
sawing, glad of the excuse, I suspected. 

I looked him over. His hair fell away 
from his forehead in long silken strands, 
almost to his shoulders. The points of 





“Conservation,” says Henry Jackson 
Waters, prominent agricultural leader, 
“is taking thought for the future.”’ That's 
just what you’re doing when you 


BUY A LICENSE! 


even if you feel there will be no chance 
of using it this year. 





his shoulders, as he leaned on the saw, 
showed only a slight stoop; but from the 
crown of his black felt hat to the rubber 
stick-on soles of his rawhide-laced shoes 
there was no sign of an ounce of excess 
fat. For all his threescore years or more 
he could still tramp many a mile over 
the hills and follow the plow over many 
an acre. Old Man White was a typical 
hillbilly, clannish as they come, with 
plenty of time to love a few friends and 
hate his enemies with a violent fervor 
known only to mountain people. 

Our conversation was short. I opened 
up, “Say, Mr. White, I’ve lost a squirrel 
dog. She is a sort of hound, white all 
over except her right ear and one black 
spot about the size of my hand right at 
the root of her tail. I understand there’s 
been one like that around here.” 

Mr. White said, “Nope, ain’t seed no 
dog like that around here.” And that 
settled that. I lingered awhile and ap- 
proached the subject from _ various 
angles, but I just wasted the morning. 

Back in town I hunted up Ray Burns 
and told him it was no go. Burns as- 
sured me again that the dog was there, 
said he had seen her on several oc- 
casions with the white-haired man. 

The following day found me back out 
at the White home. My reception was 
neither warmer nor cooler than that of 
the previous day. I stayed around there 
all morning, helped fix the hayrake and 
figure out the rusted number needed to 
rder a new part for the mowing ma- 
chine. For my efforts, I got two skinned 
knuckles. No information about the dog. 

My third trip to the house off Tram 
toad was more productive. I learned 
that White’s father had come to Mis- 
souri by himself before the Civil War 
ind staked out his homestead in the val- 
ley below the present location of the 
house. After the war he had brought 
his family there and built the cabin 
where it now stands. ’Course it had been 
repaired several times, I was told. Dur- 
ing the conversation my host let the 
news leak out that my father was 
known to him. My father was a good 
man, was friend White’s verdict—but I 
didn’t like the way he let the sentence 
end right there, dangling in mid-air, so 
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MONTAGUE ROD AND REEL CO. 


MONTAGUE CITY, MASS. 








A PRESCRIPTION 
FOR WAR WEARINESS — 


The long wait between let- 
ters from boys overseas is 
tough. You can dissolve 
this anxiety and lose your- 
self in page after page of 
Fur-Fish-Game’s fascina- 
ting stories. Its articles on 
hunting, fishing and trap- 
ping, written by the coun- 





LASTS3= 


, LONGER CASTS 


Whether bait casting or fly cast- 
ing, trolling or deep sea fishing— 
you can have REEL ACTION that 
will outsmart the big ones and fill 

your string or creel by using - - - 
try’s foremost writers, will 


= 
relax you and give you | IC K 


real enjoyment. Price 20c a | THE SUPER REEL-LUBRICANT 


eonmesannetn endl f Cover actual photo repro- 
Py aes ’ ng tor duced in natural color. | casts and uniform action. Prevents frozen joints Protects finest 


Ss ecial "Get Ac vaint 4a equipment against rust, moisture and SALT WATER damage 
" wena months for alee + "oad Try a TUBE Today! 
(One year’s subscription $ REELSLICK Dry Fly Oil, Line Dres- O; J 


Choice of Champions. It builds lubrication into the metal for longes 









Guaranteed to please sportsmen or Fur-Fiitame will re sing, Rod Varnish, —— ee Mos- 

fund your money if first copy returne@® in’10 days. < lip , aa Tuto ope je. B80 

ad, fill in address and send with Si) bill. check. or GUARANTEED and sold by 

money order to , ¥ it peenting Sigeda ane 10¢ 

FUR-FISH-GAME, 170 E, Long /S¥. Columbus 15, Ohio 2 Write for Circular. 

Name . 
, oes  QUTERS LABORATORIES © Tube 


Address ae. Dept. O£L-4 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 












FOR THE 
DURATION- 


FREE 
LUBRICATIO 


to prolong the life of your 












FILL IN 
COUPON 


l own a Penn Ree! No. 
Send Free Tube Lubr 
Send Free Catalog 











PENN FISHING TACKLE MFG. CO. 
3028 HUNTING PARK AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 32, PENNA. 
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Streamer Flies 
for Bass and Trout 


16 Standard Patterns 


Practically every suc- 
cessful bass and trout 
lure ! Hook sizes 4, 6, 
8 and 10. Order now ! 


40:. 


Send Check or Money Order 


EDWARD vom HOFE & CO. 





At the Sign of the GOLDEN TARPON 


113 South 16th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
emma Since 1867—World’s Finest Tackle summa 








| see me 
'casually if I had found the dog. He 
mentioned that one of the boys he owed 
| some money to was needing it pretty | 





| 


to speak. However, I had made progress. 
On my fourth trip, my wife’s folks 
came in for their share of discussion. 
There were parts of it the little woman 
should have heard. 
In due course Pat dropped around to 
at the office and inquired 


bad. I didn’t rise to that one, and after 


| loafing around awhile, Pat left. 


Meanwhile I persevered in my cam- 
paign to soften up this White party. On 


| my fifth excursion we discussed the po- 


litical situation. I didn’t learn anything 
new to speak of about the local office- 


holders but I did get several new slants | 


on the national and international scene. 


| I made a mental note to look on my sub- 


scription list and see if the name of this 
well-informed gentleman was there. 

Interview No. 6—this thing really was 
eating up time—dealt with the time Joe 
Winters had tried to trick Old Man 
White into hiring a woman school-teach- 
er that nobody wanted but Joe. He 
didn’t fool the old gentleman a bit, and 
in the end they’d hired a man teacher like 
they ought to have done in the first 
place. It turned out they got the best 
school year they ever had. Folks still 
talked about it. That boy was a mighty 
fine teacher. Ned White, his name was. 
He was the old man’s nephew. 

On the morning of my seventh pil- 
grimage I ran into some opposition from 
the little woman. She had got to a 
point where she would smell my breath 
when I came back home from visiting 
the old man. She began to inquire about 
the state of business matters at the of- 
fice; and she also showed considerable 
curiosity about the members of White’s 
family, their ages and sex. I realized 
that a crisis was brewing and something 
had to be done. 

I hadn’t even heard the word dog at 
White’s since the first day I had barged 
in and asked him if he had seen the one 
I lost. Once I had almost exclaimed, 
“Dog-gone!” to some yarn White was 
spinning for me, but I caught myself 
just in time. Hunting had been studious- 
ly avoided as a topic of conversation. 
My reception had been friendlier as the 
number of my visits increased. Always 
I had politely left before mealtime. But 
on each visit I kept a wary eye on the 
lookout at all times in the hope of 
seeing the dog. Several nondescript ones 
had appeared and I had met others 
along the road; but no sign of Trick. 

Anyway, this particular morning I 
was unusually eloquent in pleading with 
my wife. Finally I received her blessing 
and started out. I had come to the de- 
cision that this would be the last trip— 
win, lose, or draw. 

The old man was starting out to rob 
a bee tree when I arrived. He had 
spotted the tree one day when mending 
some fence over on the east forty that 
ran along the Tram Road. I suspected 
he had been trying out my squirrel dog, 
too, but I didn’t say so. I was invited to 
go a-beeing with him. I realized that in 
monkeying with bees I was getting out 
of my own field of experience but there 
wasn’t any way I could refuse. So I 
went along. 

By the time we got back it was almost 
| noon, as near as I could tell with the 
one eye I could still see out of. I smelled 
like one of the burning pine knots used 


| to smoke out the bees, and I wasn’t sure 
|which bump my hat was hanging on. 
| I was either awful hungry or awful sick. 


born optimist I took my suffer- 
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FIGHTIN: TORNADO 


A U.S. LINE’ L TAME HIM! 


Let him leap, loop, strain, surge! 
U. S. Lines hold till the last gasp of 
the fightin’est fish! U. S. Lines are 
incredibly strong, last unbelievably long. 
They are expertly, carefully made to 
stand up, to “take it’’, to land fish! 

They hold hard—cast easy. There’s a 





“right” U. S. Line for every kind of 
fishing. 

_ Ask your dealer for U. S. Lines,— 
insist. 

GET IT! GET IT! 

Now! Send 10¢ in 

stamps or coin jor 

<< richly illustrated, in- 

tensely practical book 

on how, when, where, 


to get game fish. “‘Kinks’’, 
Cues, gadgets, tricks, that 
land ‘em, galore and 
often! 
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Made in 6 MARATHON 

Stream- 

Tested POPPING | 

perwwrms MM MINNOW 
ACTION! Wherever there are Bass—you get 'em with 

the Marathon Popping Minnow! The ens ameled cork 


and stre ae tails 
On size 


flashing hackle 
viciously 


body with the 
floats hich. Bass strike it ok 
sk your be ale r 

















saanrwon BAT co. Box 419-0 asa wis. 
et IN NEW 
FL EADER PACKAGE! 


FLI-JELL fer 
dry fies (com 
panion to FLI-8 
LEADER SINK 

similarly packed and 
priced. 


Now in Conven- 
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° end ] 
Applicator for Free - 
Tubes Catalog of |i™seur- 
the complete 
35c “*Fli-Pak’’ line 
including ‘‘Rod 
Veneer’’ and “‘Aris- - 
tocrat’’ Fli-books Se 
FLI-PRODUCTS CO. oiien 
Dept.0-45,Lincoin- <—* s one 
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FOR HELP! 
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ings for hunger and broke a precedent 
by accepting an invitation to eat at the 
Whites’. Dinner was put away without 
much comment, even when I made a 
grab for the meat platter and missed by 
inches on account of having only one 
good eye. 

Later we retired to the porch and I 
passed him my cigarettes. The old man 
lit one, then whittled the match down to 
pick his teeth. My face was hurting 
pretty bad where the bees had lit, and I 
was reminding myself never to eat 
honey again. My host suggested I stay 
until night and we could go fishing. I 
felt I had enough—far too much, in fact 
—-so I suddenly recalled an appointment. 

Pappy White walked out to my car 
with me. I climbed in and, as is cus- 
tomary, sat there long enough to help 
figure out the possibility that rain might 
spoil the fishing trip. I turned the key 
and then, as a sort of afterthought be- 
fore stepping on the starter, I said, 
“Pappy, you never did see anything of 
that dog I was talking to you about, did 
you?” I watched the bewhiskered, 
leathery face. Not a muscle twitched. 
Not a change appeared in his expression. 
Saliva was summoned for the occasion 
and he spat. Then the words came. 

“What’d you say that dog looked 
like?” 

I repeated the description. Another 
period of silence; then: “Wal, a dog 
somethin’ like that-un came over to my 
son-in-law’s the other day. I believe she 
was a little bigger’n you say, though. 
Son’s place is *bout a mile down the 
road on the right-hand side. You'll see 
the name Barnes on the mail box. You 
might drive down and ask. If the dog 
turns out to be yourn, just tell Bill I 
said to let you have her.” 

I didn’t even stop to thank the old 
man when I came back up the road 
with that bitch. Later I figured it all 
out, and that one hunting trip cost me 
ten gallon of gas, a week’s time out of 
the office, a bottle of iodine for the bee 
stings, and no end of trouble with the 
little woman. 

The moral to the story is—raise your 
own dogs or give up hunting. 





Accidents to Boy Hunters 


N ITEM in March OvtTpoor LIFE re- 

ported that Michigan’s conservation 
department had started an investiga- 
tion into the causes of gun accidents 
in which juveniles were involved in the 
course of the 1944 season. 

A preliminary report of this inquiry 
disclosed that of a group of 18 minors, 
age 16 or less, only nine were licensed 
legaNy to hunt in Michigan. (The state 
law specifies that those under 17 must 
obtain a license by application of their 
parents or legal guardians, and must 
be accompanied by a parent or guard- 
ian, or someone properly authorized.) 
The other nine either were not licensed, 
or were licensed illegally—the latter, for 
the most part, due to false age claims. 

Only six had received any training in 
the use of firearms from fathers or 
other persons. Parents of 14 of the boys 
declared that they were unaware that 
the law required minors under 17 to be 
accompanied while hunting, while par- 
ents of the other four admitted that 
they knew of this regulation. 

On the basis of this report the depart- 
ment has recommended more training 
in the handling of firearms, closer 
check-up of minors while hunting, wider 
publicizing of the law, and more rigid 
enforcement. 
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America’s oldest industry—the fishing industry—has benefited 
in peace and in war from AC’s easy plan for maintaining 
spark plug efficiency. Regular cleaning and adjustment, by 
AC methods, have helped thousands of the fishing industry's 
motor trucks to speed their perishable cargoes to market or 
cannery. Worn plugs, of course, are promptly replaced with 
AC’s, for utmost reliability. Thus, another of America’s 





essential industries shows you how to conserve your trans- 
portation,—have your spark plugs cleaned and adjusted every 
3,000 miles, and install AC’s—of the right Heat Range for 
today’s driving—when the old plugs have served their term. 


CLEAN SPARK PLUGS SAVE UP TO ONE GALLON OF GAS IN’ TEN 
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SPEED FINAL VICTORY = BUY WAR BONDS 





LET’S GO FISHING 


Some day — soon, we hope —a lot of people 


who are now too busy fighting or working will be 
saying, “Let's go fishing!” 

On that day Rain-Beau Lines will oc, too. Like 
them, we've got our hands full. right now. All 
our production is Uncle Sam's. Parachute cord, 
harpoon lines and other vitally needed spe- 
cialties are taking the place of trout and bait 
casting lines, Cuttyhunk and seine twine. 

When we can say “Let's go fishing,” Rain-Beau 
Lines will again be the best possible. Your dealer 
may still have a few in stock. We hope he has 


the one you want. 
INTERNATIONAL BRAID co. 


RAIN-BEAU PRODUCTS CO. reane ees 


Factory: CANTON, MASS. ATE N, N.J mé NTREAL | P.Q. 


Subsidiary of 














ICR ieee SEND 25« 


THIS WAR WILL STOP! 


VAUD XS ae 
FISHING METER nem 


99 PENNSYLVANIA AVE. 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


TELLS WHEN TO FISH! 

















WHEN IT DOES 


Luxon Products, now fighting 100% 
for victory, will again make de- 








SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR «+ POLAROID +» SAGE GREEN « NOVIOL 
for you. $3.50 to $12.50 


LUXON PRODUCTS, NEWARK, N. J. “meine 


STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 





pendable swivels, snaps and leaders 





1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 

















“@emmenSense.” FLY BOOKS 


Carry and preserve your flies in 
a ‘‘Common Sense’’—the choice 
of critical fly-fishermen for over 
40 years. Free catalog of all 
models for wet and dry flies. 


A. J. GALLAGER 
921 Filbert St., Phila. 7, Pa. 






~PREE VISE! New Larger 1945 Fly- 
Tying Kit comple te with vise. Full 
= assortment of dyed and natural ruse. Bag fete 
fi Quills, Wing Me sterials, Thread 

Impall Tail, Cement, Wax, viv Body Mi sterials, 
Hooks, etc. Simple ste ep instruction 


Money. Send dollar bill, check or money order 
on money back guarantee, © pay postage. 
FREE Big new ( ataleg. Thousands of tiy-: ying sup- 

plies illustrated and described, Send today 


TACK-L-TYERS 



































DEPT. 604 EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 






















WALKIE 


womnnsoe oF TS STAEN 


Light e Compact Durable! ~.~_.- 
*Can Be Heard for LONG DISTANCES .. ~. _ 


YOU'LL really want one of these rare, sought-after 
sirens to add to your equipment — to sound come 
munications—or as an all-purpose warning signal, 
etc. Hundreds of uses every day. Hand-operated. 
PORTABLE — with water-proof jacket cover and 
strong webbing strap. Also can be permanently 
mounted, You'll be amazed at the hich, alerting 
tonethe Walkie Cirenthrowsout- -heard for 
long distances. Givesextremely long wearand 
smoothoperation. Ball-bearingrotorshaftand 
precision-cut gears of long-lasting, tough ma- 








Government 
surplus) 

















terials. The supply is limited. News of their 

Made accord-| release is agreeing: fast. —_> ay —— 
i , $9.95 plus postage charges on delivery or sen Satie 
ing —— cash now and we will pay postage. Simply send re) I Actual 
Shend operated nemeend ade vs nly $25.00 Value! 
ssie7x8x5| ALLIED SALES co. b 95 Dealers & Agents 
solivepanrinsn| 120 SOUTH LASALLE STREET mm | write jor details 

2—| DEPT. 112, CHICAGO 3, ILL. 








Ram Fever 
(Continued from page 19) 


we found an elk trail where the horse 
could at least keep their feet and final] 
we were on top again. An hour late 
Ernie pulled up his horse, climbed off 
and spoke those welcome words: “He 
we are.” 

We were then about halfway out on th 
long point we had seen the previous da\ 
and from there to the end of the poin 
two or three miles away, was ram sun 
mer range. We were likely to see ram 
any time. 

While Charlie and Ernie pitched th 
tent, I took a couple of buckets and went 
to get water from a shallow lake on th 
other side of a near-by saddle. I found 
that a couple of big bunches of rams had 
been watering there; the mud was 
covered with the characteristic tracks of 
the bighorn. Did my heart jump when I 
saw them! 

I noticed, however, that the altitude 
of 11,000 feet had put lead in my legs. I 
wasn't exactly short-winded, but a couple 
of thousand feet less altitude would have 
made me seem a lot friskier. 

3y the time we had camp shipshape we 
still had a couple of hours left for some 
discreet scouting, so Charlie and I set out 
with glasses and camera to see what we 
could see. In the first basin beyond the 
lake we found ram tracks but no amount 
of careful glassing yielded any rams; so 
we crossed the basin, went over a ridge, 
and glassed a canyon on the other side 
Almost the first thing we found was a 
youngish ram lying on a rock ledge. Two 
other rams about the same size were with 
him. But in spite of the fact that we lay 
there an hour waiting for a real he-ram 
to show up, we never saw one and finally 
went cautiously over the ridge again to 
glass the next canyon on the left. 

Right there at the head of the canyon 
was a well-worn sheep trail with plenty 
of fresh tracks and droppings, and the 
side canyon itself fell sharply away to 
the great river canyon that bordered the 
plateau. From where we stood I could 
have rolled a stone that would have 
traveled a good half mile or more, mostly 
down. Taking up comfortable seats, we 
glassed every inch of the canyon 
patches of alpine fir, spots of buncl 
grass, open stretches of slide rock. One 
brown spot in a patch of dwarfed firs had 
a curiously phony look to me and my 
glasses kept straying back to it. Finally 
my patience was rewarded when it 
turned out to be one horn of a bedded 
ram, which presently got up and began 
to feed. I pointed him out to Charlie, and 
for a half hour or more he watched him 
as he fed unsuspectingly below us. 

The next morning was the opening 
day of sheep season. Charlie and I 
planned to go back to the canyon where 
we had seen the lone ram the previous 
afternoon and work down the point from 
there until I spotted what I wanted. Erni 
was going ahead to scout, and if he saw 
a particularly big fellow he could come 
back and tell us. 

I must confess that my heart was 
pounding when Charlie and I got tot 
canyon, not only from the altitude but 
from a bit of sheep fever—a very pleasant 
and stimulating malady which makes the 
game so exciting to any sheep hunter 
We were hardly seated at the head of the 
canyon, with our elbows on our knees 
and our glasses to our eyes, when right 
into the field of view of my glass walked 
a ram, an old dark fellow with about 4 
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three-quarter curl and heavy, broomed 
horns. I motioned to Charlie and pointed, 
and even as I did so, two smaller rams 
walked out of some alpine firs and into 
the picture. They were grazing on bunch 
grass near a long tongue of dwarfed firs, 
and the largest ram was right in front of 
the tallest fir. 

Then and there I decided that the big 
ram was my meat. I had shot bigger 
heads, but that baby was no ram to be 
ashamed of. He was about 400 yards 
away, mostly down, and I think I could 
have killed him nicely from where I first 
saw him. However, it is a good rule never 
to take a long shot when you can get 
closer, and I knew if I missed that ram I 
probably would not get a second shot at 
him, 


HARLIE suggested we slip back and 
get on the other side of the ridge 
and work down to the same level with 
the rams. The plan sounded feasible 
and simple. We were above the rams. 
They were feeding undisturbed and 
happy. There was no reason why we 
couldn’t get about anywhere we wished 
without their suspecting our presence. 
We had got to our feet and were about 
to move quietly out of there when one of 
those goofy things that can happen did 
happen. One of our hobbled pack horses 
had gone pretty far afield and it had sud- 
denly dawned on him that he was lone- 
some. He was about as far from us as we 
were from the sheep, and he threw back 
his head and whinnied. Instantly every 
ram in the bunch was on the alert. Every 
head was turned toward the place where 
the noise came from—and incidentally 
toward us. We froze in our tracks, since 
we were within plain sight of the rams. 
Now, if there is anything a sheep is 
good at it is looking in one direction for 
a long time. The next half hour seemed 
like a couple of days. We had only about 
twenty yards to go to get out of sight, but 
it took us at least half an hour to make 
those twenty yards. When all the rams 
had their heads down we'd move a few 
feet. Then that doggone horse would 
whinny, all the rams would look up—and 
there we’d be. At long last, however, we 
managed to get over the ridge and out of 
sight without (we hoped) having spooked 
the rams. 

Carefully we worked down the other 
side of the ridge through a tangle of 
alpine firs and whitebark pine; and all 
the time we were climbing down, that 
horse was whinnying and another was 
answering. Of all the tough luck! I 
swore in English, turned to Spanish, and 
wished I knew Malay and Somali. If the 
rams were still there it would be a mir- 
acle. I had ram fever—and how! 

When we finally judged that we had 
gone down far enough to be opposite the 
place where we had last seen the rams, 
we worked through the timber on the top 
of our side ridge. Yes, the rams were still 
there—and very jittery. Worse, a couple 
of them were looking right at me. They 
could see us but as yet could not quite 
figure us out. As I crawled through the 
trees one of the rams started to run, then 
stopped, swung around, and looked ap- 
prehensively in my direction. 

I was going to have to shoot and shoot 
fast, as those rams would certainly be 
gone in a jiffy after I popped out so I 
could get a clear shot. My view was pret- 
ty well obstructed by those thick timber- 
line trees, so I hadn't had a good look at 
the bighorns. However, I could tell that 
there was a ram still standing by the 
tallest tree in that patch of alpine fir that 
ran steeply up the side of the canyon, and 
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QUALITY 
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LINES 


To Anglers: 





available this year. 


THE BEVIN-WILCOX 
LINE COMPANY 


EAST HAMPTON -: CONN. 


Some dealers have a limited supply 
of Imperial Black Water- 
is perfectly round and double water-proofed 

(including the famous Alkali Water-Proof dress- 
ing to prevent rotting). 
will contact his local dealer. 












Proof Casting Line that 







So the wise angler 
No catalogs 
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MASTER WEEDLESS WIGGLERS 


Real fish getters! Thousands of users. 


Guaranteed weed- 
less—all metal. At 
your dealer's or or- 
der direct No. Bl 
Chrom 5, oz. Mon- 
ey back guarantee! 


AUGIE’S BAIT CO. 





2945 So. 15th Pi. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 











When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


“ 


I usea 
the Silver 
Minnow al- 
most exclu- 
sively. I 
always 
started fish- 
ing with it, 
and had 


bait in the 
South.”’ 
Stanley L. 
Nichols 
Madison, 
Wisconsin 


A NON-SPIN, WEEDLESS, 
FISH-GETTING BAIT | 


Johnson’s Silver Minnow has an 
energetic, live-minnow-like action 
that fish can’t resist—and with no 
spin to twist your line. Its perfect 
balance makes it cast like a bullet. 
For greater fishing pleasure, try 
the Silver Minnow. 

LOUIS JOHNSON COMPANY 
40-BN WELLS ST. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 








particular- | - 
ly good luck | 
with the | 


5] |EPPINGER’S DARDEVLE 


| Here is the famous family of DARDEVLE lures 


—hard to buy now but remember these fish 

getters and when they are available again fish 

them, you will make record catches. Genuine 

Dardevles are the world’s greatest game fish 
lures. 





| The original DARDEVLE, famous for its fish get- 


ting qualities for over 30 years. Year in and 
year out prize winning fish are taken on this 
demon fish getter. Dardevle 1 oz. 85¢, Dar- 
deviet 3/5 oz. 80¢, Dardevle Imp 2/5 oz. 75¢. 





Here is the famous DARDEVLE with single weed- 
less feathered hook. Can be cast in weeds 


| without snagging. Lots of action and plenty 


of fish when you use this attractive lure. 
| Feathered Dardevle 1 oz. 95¢, Feathered Dar- 


| devlet 3/5 oz. 90¢, Feathered Imp 2/5 oz. 85¢. 





| WINGED DARDEVLE a sure hooker, practically 
weedless. You'll get your limit of Bass, Pike, 
Muskie or Trout if you use Winged Dardevle. 


=e JOHNSON’S SPRITE =e | Winged Dardevle 1 oz. $1. 00, Winged Dar- 


au JOHNSON’S CAPER SEs 


| _ JOHNSON’S SILVER MINNOW aa 
' AMERICA’S FAMOUS WEEDLESS SPOONS 


deviet 3/5 oz. 95¢, Winged Imp 2/5 oz. 90¢. 


Send for Catalog 


LOU J. EPPINGER, Inc. 
133 CADILLAC SQ., DEPT. L, DETROIT 26, MICH. 





OKAY! HE 
CARRIES A 


LETS BE 
PATRIOTIC! 
. HES ON 
FURLOUGH! 





GOOD FISHERMEN 


GOOD FIGHTERS... 


and a Good Knife 
for both! 


© It’s a great combination, a last- 
ing friendship—that between a GI 
fighter and a Cattaraugus Com- 
mando knife. Both are keen, tough, 
and dependable. Both have a last- 
ing fighting edge. It’s a natural 
fellowship because for many years 
Cattaraugus has been making 
super-quality knives for outdoor 
men who need and want the best. 


CATTARAUGUS 


COMMANDO 
KNIFE 


Awarded.the Army and 
Navy “E” for production 








100% FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY 
© FOR THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 


allaraugu) 


TLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 
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he looked about like the ram I'd put the! 


sign on. 


He was about 200 yards away, stand-| 
ing facing me and evidently aware of my | 
presence. The sheep were nervous, Char- | 


lie and I were nervous, and the situation 
was explosive. 

I slipped out from behind the timber, 
and for a moment every ram, even one 
which had begun to run, froze. I popped 
into a good sitting position on the steep 
side of that canyon, put the dot low on 


| the brisket of the ram by the tallest tree, 
|and squeezed the trigger. 
|lapsed and started tumbling down the 
| side of the canyon, while the others went 


The ram col- 


leaping and bounding downhill. 
Then it dawned on me that one of the 
rams running away was the one I had 


| planned to kill. The one I shot also had 


about a three-quarter curl, but he was a 
younger ram with perfect points and a 


| less massive head. He had evidently been | 
| behind some timber, since we had never | 


seen him before. While we were making 
the stalk the 
and this one had moved from some other 


place to the tree. 


When the larger sheep was almost out 


| of sight around a bend in the canyon be- 


low us he stopped, as rams often do, 
bounced up on a rock, and stood there 
looking at us, frozen like a statue and a 
perfect shot at about 300 yards. 

I put the ’scope on him and the dot 
looked very sweet indeed against his 
massive brown chest. 

“By-by, baby,” I told him. 
fool for luck!” 

The ram leaped down from his rock, 
bounded around the bend, and right out 
of this tale. 

Charlie joined me then. “That was a 
nice shot,” he told me—*“even if you did 


“You're a 


| plug the wrong ram. We were all dis- 
| organized, 
| yammering—— 


though, with those horses 

“It was partly that,” I told him, “but 
also I had a slight touch of ram fever.” 

It took us fifteen or twenty minutes to 
cross the canyon to the ram. He was a 
handsome animal, a six-year-old, slen- 
derer and lighter in color than the big 
blocky rams I'd hunted in Alberta and 
British Columbia, but more solidly built 


than the handsome streamline rams of | 


Sonora, Mexico, with their short hair and 
deerlike lines. 
As we were dressing the ram out, I 


'locked at my watch. It was just a bit 


after 9 am. I'd got my Wyoming ram 
by 8:30, the first day of the season; and 
furthermore he was the easiest ram I 
ever shot! 


To Scour Rifle Barrel 

















O CLEAN a rusted or badly fouled 

rifle barrel, if you don’t have a brass 
brush and a cloth swab does not provide 
the necessary friction, cut a short length 
from an electric extension cord, remove 
and ravel the many wires, then twist 
them at the center to make a swab that 
will fit into your cleaning rod. These 
wires, being of soft copper, will scrape 
the barrel clean without injuring the 
rifling.—G. E. Hendrickson, Wis. 
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bigger ram had run off | 









Delight 


your guests 


... by mixing their favor- 
ite drinks the Southern 
Comfort way. The mar- f 
velous flavor and quality q 


of Southern Comfort en- 100 
hance your reputation as PROOF 
a discriminating host. Liqueu 





SOUTHERN COMFORT CORP., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 





FOR SALE NOW! FISHING REELS 


There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


DRAMATIC 
Special Offer 
LAURENTIAN 


REELS 












Supply NOT Unlimited! Order Now! 


Reel 1—Fly Fishing Reel One piece 
ing-platform of aluminum alloy. Built-in 
tractable ratchet, 5-oz; 3 1/16” diameter; 


drum; 30-yd capacity. Import 
CBE INCIUGC 2..00...cccrcccsccessrosesccsceees $10.35 
Reel 2—Casting Reel ag sturdy as it is 
beautiful. Aluminum alloy die casting. Level 
winding. 100 yards capacity. 
Import tax included.................. $14.35 


Remit with Order; Guarantee in Box 
OUTDOOR DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Berlin-Wis-USA (The Hunting Gear House) 
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» = Vanhoy 
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OF Quality 


eX 


? \ 


YOU CAN JUDGE A MAN by the pipe 
company he keeps...If it’s a VanRoy you 
may be certain that he shuns mediocrity in 
all things—and for so personal a possession 


VANROY COMPANY, INC. as a pipe, nothing but the best will do. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING + NEW YORK 1 If your dealer is short of VanRoys, remember 


many of these pipes are going to servicemen. 

















JACK O'CONNOR L£aitor 






What Shotgun Type for You? 





Among autoloaders, this Winchester is as streamline as they come, but even it is bulky-looking 


time, and now he had it, all bright 

and shiny from the factory. It 
was a very fine gun indeed, a 12 gauge 
Browning-type semi-automatic, autoload- 
er, or just plain “automatic” to most of 
us. The only thing wrong with it was 
that it was too much gun for Joe. 

The two of us were hunting doves in a 
section where the flight came over a se- 
ries of little openings in mesquite and 
cottonwood groves. Those birds came in 
fast, much too fast for Joe with his new 
gun. This was back in the days of the 
depression, and the money which Joe had 
sunk into that new gun had come hard. 
He had walked to work, worn the old suit 
another year, and, I suspect, often done 
without lunch just to get that new gun. 
Now he found he couldn't hit nearly so 
well with it as he could with the old sin- 
gle barrel he had turned in on the pur- 
chase price for a credit of three bucks 
or so. 

Now, there wasn’t anything wrong with 
that gun. Used in the proper place and in 
the hands of the right man, it would have 
been a lethal weapon indeed. Joe, how- 
ever, weighed about 130 lb., and since he 
kept the wolf from the doorstep by an 
editing job on a newspaper, the most vio- 
lent exercise he got was pushing a pen- 
cil and striking matches. Consequently 
Joe was no Charles Atlas, and he called 
two strikes on himself by choosing a self- 
loading shotgun full of machinery and 
weight. That cannon Joe picked weighed 
close to 9 lb., and he simply didn’t have 
the muscle to handle it. 

Joe reasoned that a self-loading shot- 


Y FRIEND JOE had been saving 
MV up for a new shotgun for some 





A Poly-Choke like this, or a Cutts Comp or 
a Weaver-Choke, makes an all-round gun out 
of a pump or autoloader that is not too heavy 


gun is full of advantages—more shots 
available by just pulling the trigger, for 
example. Actually, I never saw Joe shoot 
at a bird more than twice or at birds ina 
flock more than twice, and I never saw 
him hit a bird with his second shot. Usu- 
ally, by the time he could heave that big 
gun around and get on with it, the target 
was just about out of range. It took Joe 
about three exposures to decide I was 
right when I told him he was overgunned. 
He swapped his super-duper for a sec- 
ondhand double of good grade and much 
less weight—and started smacking them 
before they got into the next county. Joe 
corrected his error before use of the 
wrong gun had completely soured him 
on upland gunning, but many a man goes 
through life with a gun that could not 
be more poorly chosen. 

At a time when thousands 
of American sportsmen have 
war bonds hidden in the sugar 
bowl or behind the clock on 
the mantel and earmarked for 
the purchase of a new scat- 
tergun when peace comes, it 
might not be a bad idea to de- 
vote a few columns in this fam- 
ily journal to the advantages 
and disadvantages of the vari- 
ous types. 

First, let’s look at the auto- 
loader. It has some very real 
advantages. For one thing it 
has, by its very nature, a single 
trigger (something which costs 
extra on a double-gun) and 
automatic ejection for asmany 
shells as the magazine will 
hold. To most people, the dou- 
ble triggers found on most 
double-barrel guns are pains 
in the neck, and anyone who 
with numb fingers has ever 
fumbled with the fired cases in 
a non-ejecting double knows 
the advantages of automatic 
ejection. Another big advan- 
tage of the autoloader is that 
it has a big, hand-filling fore- 
end, which is a great help in 
fast, accurate gun control. The 


autoloader also shares with ate tD 


the pump the single sighting 
plane, which many feel makes 
for accurate pointing, but 
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which others feel is neither here no: 
there. 

The autoloader, however, has its dis 
advantages as well. The slap-bang of the 
repeating mechanism is distinctly un 
pleasant to many, although most gun 
ners, perhaps, do not find it so. The long 
receiver also tends to make the auto 
loader with a barrel of normal lengt! 
muzzle-heavy and a bit sluggish for fast 
snapshooting. The auto is also subject 
to occasional and annoying jams and 
is not quite so reliable as the doubl 
or the pump. 

Actually, as compared with a doubl 
of the same barrel length, the autoloade: 
is on the heavy side all over because of 
the machinery necessary to its operation 
The average 12 gauge auto will crowd 
9 lb.—too heavy for fast snapshooting at 
quail, woodcock, or grouse. Just before 
manufacture of commercial firearms 
stopped, however, Savage brought out 
a lightweight 12 gauge auto with a dural 
umin receiver, which with a short barre! 
handled like greased lightning in the 
brush. Other companies may follow suit 
sometime in the future. 

This tendency toward weight and muz- 
zle heaviness with the autoloader is in 


© 2 Mis 
wr Fe 


For quail, the double-gun is king. A light 16 gauge with 
beavertail fore-end brought down this Western specimen 
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Actual Size 


Pride surges to great proportions when 
a youngster learns to shoot. It’s an 
accomplishment that has brought 
pleasure to millions of Americans—a 
real asset in times of greatest need. 


Good marksmanship depends on good 
ammunition. That’s why shooters 
eager to pour their shots right into 


CARTRIDGES «- SHOT SHELLS - 


Uoslown 


= y ——— 
WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION wROUS TRIES 


TRAPS 








“Now You’re REALLY SHOOTING, Son” 


the center, quickly learn to rely on the 
accuracy of Xpert 22’s. 


When unlimited quantities of car- 
tridges for your 22 rifle are again avail- 
able, be sure to ask your dealer for 
Xpert or Super-X. Western Cartridge 
Company, East Alton, Illinois, Divi- 
sion of Olin Industries, Inc. 





AND TARGETS 








Winchester's Model 12 pump, in action on an 
evening flight of doves. Small-gauge pumps 
with short barrels are O.K. for upland work 


some cases an actual advantage. The de- 
liberate pass shot on wildfowl needs such 
a gun, because it lessens the tendency 
to slow or stop the swing. To some ex- 
tent the same thing is true of skeet, be- 
cause it is very easy to get a skeet gun 
so light that the shooter overcontrols it 
and unconsciously stops or slows his 
swing. It is no accident that most of the 
nation’s top skeet shots use autoloading 
guns equipped with variable-choke de- 
vices. 

With three shots available by pressing 
the trigger (and more in some models 
intended for upland hunting), with auto- 
matic ejection built in, and with the 
weight and balance needed for smooth 
steady swing, the autoloader is one of 
the best of all wildfowl guns, provided it 
does not have to be carried long distances 
between shots. The autoloader, however, 
shares with the pump a very slow and 
clumsy safety which many loathe, and 
which is particularly poor for a south- 
paw. 

One of the strongest objections raised 
by many to the autoloader is its looks. 
The Browning, Remington, and Savage 
autos, all of which look as much alike as 
Mike and Ike, would stop a clock with 
one glance. They are as utilitarian in de- 
sign as a washing machine—and as home- 
ly. The Winchester is better-looking, but 
even it wouldn't be in the money at a 
beauty show. 

Many of the same faults are possessed 
by the pump—as well as the same vir- 
tues. The pump has the single trigger; 
the quick, sure ejection (though hand- 
operated); a good hand-filling fore-end; 
and the single sighting plane. Also like 
the auto, it is designed (in the opinion 
of many) more for utility than for beau- 
ty. However, most of us would put the 
pump a cut above the auto when it comes 
to looks, and a nicely engraved pump is 
often a very voluptuous object indeed. 
Just as in the case of the auto, its long 
receiver tends to put it on the muzzle- 
heavy side with a barrel of normal 
length. The Ithaca Featherlight pumps 
have duralumin receivers, and with 26- 
in. barrels even a 12 gauge is a very 
snappy-handling gun for upland shoot- 
ing. In the smaller gauges, other pump- 
action shotguns equipped with short bar- 
rels do quite nicely for upland work too. 


As far as looks go, the double is the 
handsomest of all scatterguns; many con- 
sider it the most beautiful firearm that 
comes. The double lends itself well to 
decoration, and with some good but not 
showy engraving, nicely figured wood, 
and streamline figure, a really good dou- 
ble is a thing to make the gun nut’s heart 
beat faster. 

One of the oldest of shotgun types, the 
double still has its advantages. It can 
have fairly long barrels without being 
muzzle-heavy. A double with 30-in. bar- 
rels, for instance, is a lively weapon, 
nonetheless, with the weight between the 
hands as it should be. With a pump or 
automatic of that barrel length the 
weight is largely on the left hand, and the 
gun is much slower to get on with. For 
this reason, the double is the finest of all 
guns for the uplands, where the shots 
often have to be taken fast or not at all. 
Because of the absence of the long re- 
ceiver and the machinery to feed new 
shells in, the double can be made lighter, 
for a given gauge and barrel length, than 
either the pump or the autoloader. A 
good 12 gauge double with 26 or 28-in. 
barrels for upland shooting can be ob- 
tained as light as 7 lb. and in some cases 
a bit lighter, whereas the average repeat- 
er will weigh a pound or two more and 
seem much heavier because of the un- 
even weight distribution. 

The man who admires the single sight- 
ing plane will either have to get a special 
rib on his double or get an over-and- 
under instead of the conventional side- 
by-side gun. Others claim that the stub- 
by barrels of the side-by-side double are 
easier to catch aim with, and I am in- 
clined to believe they are right. 

Manufacture of the automatic and the 
pump has always been firmly in the 
American tradition of mass production. 
Not so with the double. Except for the 
cheapest grades, double-guns involve a 
compromise between custom building and 
mass production. A double of fair grade 
lists at a price about like that of a re- 
peater. The sad thing, though, is that 
this price does not include most of the 
necessary gadgets that make the double 
the snappiest of all scatterguns to shoot. 

Double triggers are an abomination. 
They slow down the gunner for his sec- 
ond shot and make the length of pull 
with either trigger a compromise, yet 
single triggers are extra—usually around 
$30. The hand-filling beavertail fore-end, 
without which no double should be 
turned out, is also extra. And so is auto- 
matic ejection. Yet all three of these ne- 
cessities come as stock equipment with 
the pump and the autoloading shotgun. 


The depressing fact that they cost ex- 
tra on the double doubtless helps explain 
why repeaters have the medium-price 
market pretty well cornered, and why the 
average man who thinks of a new gun is 
likely to think in terms of the pump or 
auto. 

If a double-gun with a non-selective 
single trigger, automatic ejectors, and 
beavertail fore-end could be mass-pro- 
duced to sell for around $85 following 
the war, it would be extremely popular. 
For my part, I have pondered over the 
construction of both single triggers and 
automatic ejectors, and I cannot see why 
they need be so expensive if they are 
made standard equipment and mass-pro- 
duced. As for the beavertail fore-end, it 
should be a part of any decent double- 
gun. It should cost but little more to 
produce than the conventional fore-end, 
the only function of which seems to be 
to hide some metal. 

The fore-end of the automatics and the 
slide handle of the pumps evidence 
the fact that in handling the scattergun, 





The pump's flat receiver lends itself nicely 
to decoration, as in the $1,000 Ithaca above 


the left hand is as important as the right. 
To look at the conventional double, how- 
ever, one would think it was designed for 
a nation of shooters all of whom had lost 
their left arms! A beavertail fore-end has 
still another useful function. It enables 
the gunner to slide his left hand far for- 
ward, if the buttstock is a bit short for 
him, or back if it is a bit long. 

Having two degrees of choke available 
is considered by many as a great advan- 
tage of the double. Some Southern quail 
hunters, for instance, have the right bar- 
rel bored wide-open improved cylinder 
and the left full choke. They take the 
first bird from a covey very fast, then 
wait out the second bird and kill it delib- 
erately. The degree of choke, of course, 
is a matter of the shooter’s own personal 
choice, but I think it a wise idea to have 
the second barrel of the double choked 





On the skeet field the auto is a favorite, partly because its weight keeps it “in the groove’ 
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... FOR BIG GAME HUNTING 


Savage Model 99 Hi-Power Rifle. A variety 
of calibers, including the famous Savage 
.300 and Savage .250-3000. 











a a] 
“You can’t heat a Savage, Jim” 


“Those rifles and shotguns in the rack are the same ones I’m showing 
you in these action pictures. I've been using Savage guns for years. 


They‘re real game-getters and they'll double your shooting thrills. 


“Take a look at that Savage model 99. It has everything | want in a 


os 


_.. FOR DUCK SHOOTING 


(Great for skeet and field shooting, too.) 
Savage Mode! 720 Automatic Shotgun. 
12 and 16 gauge. 
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big game rifle. Notice its streamlined design... its lightning-fast lever 







action. It sure has a real wallop, too. You saw what happened to the 


buck in the picture! Then there's the Savage model 720 automatic 





shotgun (that’s the gun I'm using in the duck pictures). For ‘scatter gun’ 
shooting | consider it first in speed, balance and dependability. 
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“What about 22's? Sure, Savage made a complete line of 22's and 47° 8 
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medium power rifles for target and small game shooting. They're 









accurate and a pleasure to handle, too... real man-sized rifles. Just 
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Savage Arms Corporation CP OA oh i wT, 
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the thing for ‘off season’ pest hunting, target shooting or plain and 


‘ Ha 


fancy plinking. No sir, Jim, you can't beat a Savage. They're tops!” 


Plants in Utica, N.Y. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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. . » FOR SPEED SHOOTING 


Savage Model 6—.22 caliber automatic. 
Three rifles in one — automatic . . . bolt 
action repeater . . . single shot. 


¢ SAVAGE 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR 
DEPENDABILITY AND 
ACCURACY 


WAR PRODUCTION COMES FIRST... 


Savage has produced over 2,000,000 military arms, including Browning 
Cal. .50 aircraft machine guns, Thompson submachine guns, and rifles. 
Of course, the requirements of our armed forces will continue to come 


first... but YOUR Savage will be worth waiting for. 


mieiemen —— ————— —_ rare 
ANUFACTURER OF RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS— ic. 
LAWN MOWERS AND REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT o 












D stinctt 
/; / Just as a top hat lends distinction 
Us , to a man’s attire, so the beer that 


made Milwaukee famous adds distinction to any 
table. No matter what the occasion, that famous flavor found 


only in Schlitz provides the touch of final perfection. Truly, | 


SCHLITZ is America’s most distinguished beer. 
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Copyright 1045, : [% 


Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., 
Milwaubee, Wis, 


THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 





about 10 percent closer than the first one. 

While we're at it, the safety on the dou- 
ble is the most conveniently placed, and 
it is really the only sort of shotgun safety 
a left-handed man can use to advantage. 

To sum up, then, the double of proper 
design has it all over the other types of 
shotguns in appearance, in simplicity, 
in weight, and in balance. It is the best 
choice for the upland gunner, where fast 
handling is important and where the gun 
may be carried long distances between 
shots, as in hunting grouse or Western 
quail. It is also the best choice as an all- 
round gun where the hunter does far 
more upland gunning than duck hunting. 

However, the pump and the automatic 
of correct barrel length, proper gauge, 
and good weight also do very well as all- 





BUY A LICENSE! 
whether you can use it or not, and thus 
make sure that the urgent work of con- 
servation goes on uninterruptedly! 





round guns if the man who lays down 
his money fancies them. It is for wild- 
fowl hunting and for pass-shooting on 
doves that the repeaters with their extra 
shot and their tendency toward muzzle 
heaviness shine. In the past, the hunter 
also has got more convenience for his dol- 
lar in the repeater than in the double. 

Actually, however, much of the choice 
is a matter of taste and habit. A pump 
or automatic in 16 gauge with a Poly- 
Choke, Weaver-Choke, or Cutts Com- 
pensator does very nicely as an all-round 
gun for anything from quail to decoyed 
ducks, and one could say the same thing 
of a double with 26 or 28-in. barrels bored 
modified in both barrels or quarter choke 
right and modified left. I have yet to see 
a repeater of any sort which I felt had 
the handling qualities of a really good 
double; but maybe that’s just because 
I’m a hardshell and a conservative! 


FULL POWER LOADS 
FOR THE .30/06 


® At a time when more riflemen than 
ever before are reloading for that most 
reloaded of all cartridges, the .30/06, 
some dope on full-power loads as they 
have worked out might be in order. Loads 
given here are, I think, safe in any good 
bolt-action .30/06 which has proper head 
space, because they were worked up in 
two Springfield sporters with tight cham- 
bers and minimum head space, yet pres- 
sures were normal, 

First, let’s take the 150-gr. bullets 
Barnes, Winchester, Remington, Western 
pointed expanding, or M-2. Best accuracy 
was obtained with 48.5 gr. of Hercules 
Hi-Vel No. 2 powder, and with 52.5 gr. of 
du Pont No. 4064. Muzzle velocity in 
either case is about 2,950 foot seconds. 
That’s an excellent open-country load for 
deer, sheep, and antelope. 

One handbook gives as maximum with 
the 150-gr. bullet as much as 57 gr. of No. 
4064 or No. 4320 for a muzzle velocity 
of well over 3,050. With a tight-chamber 
.30/06 or one of the old ones with doubt- 
ful head space, however, that load is far 
too hot. With the No. 120 Winchester 
primer, the mean pressure of only 55 gr. 
of No. 4064 is more than 54,000 pounds a 
square inch and a good deal higher than 
anything I use in the .270. Velocity is 
about 3,020 foot seconds at muzzle. 

A chap I know has used as much as 
57 gr. of No. 4320 with the 150-gr. bullet 
in a loose-chamber 1917 Enfield and he 
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OPEN VIEW OF BILLFOLD 


Here’s a Wallet that will gladden the heart of 
any discriminating Sportsman! Never before has 
anyone attempted to hand decorate a Billfold in 
this unusual and attractive manner. Each Wallet 
carries an artistic design by the well-known 
animal life artist, Gordon Ertz. The illustration is faith- 
fully reproduced on leather in 5 to 7 natural everlasting 
water-proof colors. 





The Billfold itself is a masterpiece of designing 


“ skill. It’s made in your choice of Genuine Light 
) Saddle Leather, or rich, smooth, velvety Black 
Leather. The Billfold is really TWO Billfolds in 


one, because it has a detachable Pass Case which 
can be taken out and used separately. There’s a 
place for everything! The Pass Case has ample 


0 
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£ 
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room for cards, passes, lodge and all identification cards. 
| The Wallet has a generous currency compartment and win- 
dows for snap shots and identification cards. 
| 


wd 


We have carefully shopped the exclusive sporting 
goods and department stores in the Chicago market 
j and we were unable to find a comparable combina- 
tion Pass Case and Wallet selling at under $10.00. 
We believe that you, too, could look the country 
| over and not find anything as truly distinctive and satis- 
factory as this hand decorated combination Pass Case and 
| 

L 





Billfold. 
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0 Billfold That Youve Boon Looking tr 
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Your Choice Of Figures—A Hand Decorated 
Reproduction In 7 Natural Life-Like Colors! 


The four most beautiful sportsmen scenes of this 

‘ well-known artist have been selected exclusively 

for us to reproduce. You can order your Billfold in 

your choice of Saddle or Black Leather and we will 

/* reproduce your choice of the above illustrated sub- 

jects on them. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill out the 

coupon below instructing us how to make up your order. 

We will ship your Billfold out to you C.O.D. for only $3.98, 
plus Federal Tax and C.O.D. charges. 


Rush This Coupon For This Once-In-A-Lifetime Bargain! 


ILLINOIS MERCHANDISE MART, Dept. 1506, 

500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please make up a hand decorated Two in One Wallet 
and Pass Case combination as indicated below and rush same to me 
C.0O.D. for only $3.98, plus Tax and Postage. I must be more than 
pleased or I will return in 10 days for refund. Please make my 


Billfold up as follows: 
of cof, 


(Check choice 











©) Genuine Saddle Leather 0) Ge Smooth Black Leather 
(Check Illustration that you wan 1 your Billfold) 
O Bass {) Horse QO Pointer (0 Mallard 
NAME ania RR TT ER Ae oie 
ADDRESS , ‘all — o— an _— 
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City SINE csdnnsinttaiacteecwantduneind 
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TODAY Wollensak telescopes 
are seeing action on battle fronts around 
the world. They are made by the same crafts- 
men as the telescopes you and thousands of 
other American sportsmen enjoyed before the 
war. Also serving our armed forces are Wollensak 
lenses and shutters for aerial, press, and cine 
photography, Wollensak binoculars and many 

W ollensak-made optical instruments. 









After the war, you'll be able to buy a new, 
even finer Wollensak telescope. Like Wollensak’s 
Prism Binocular, the Rambler Field Glass and 
Wollensak’s Spotting Scopes, it will offer greater 
light-transmission,* other improvements devel- 
oped by Wollensak’s experience and skill in pre- 


cision manufacture. 


* Made possible by special lens coating methods developed 
during the war. 


BUY WAR BONDS TO PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 











AVOID GUN 
RUST WITH 
HOPPE’S No. 9 


Gun rust means gun ruin. Don’t 
take chances. Use Hoppe’s No. 9 
to remove all primer, powder, lead 
and metal fouling and to prevent 
rust. Used and endorsed for over 
forty years by shooters evegywhere. 
Gun dealers sell it or send vs 10c 
for trial size. Helpful “Gun Clean- 
ing Guide” FREE. 










THIS BOOK 
FREE 


A U.S.-approved 
‘||| program, spon- 
4 3 |sored by the 

| oes ==“"National Rifle 
Association, to train citizens in the use 
of rifles. Send TODAY for above 48-page 
FREE booklet, and details on how to get 
expert rifle training. 


osshe. 


5604 6t. John Street, New Haven 5, Conn, 


MARKSMANSHIP 



















FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 

















still has his head. But when one consid- 
ers that the mean pressure specified by 
the Sporting Arms & Ammunition Manu- 
facturers’ Institute is 48,000, even 54,000 
is awfully hot! As a comparison, the 120- 
gr. Barnes bullet in the .270, in front of 
52 gr. of No. 4064, though it makes a 
right snappy load with a muzzle velocity 
of 3,130, gives a mean pressure of only 
51,000 Ib. 

For the man who wants a long-range 
.30/06 load which hits the point of aim 
at 200 yd. or a bit over, and a heavier 
bullet in the same rifle that will shoot a 
moose’s eye out at 100 yd., here’s what 
worked out for me: 

I first sighted my ’scope-sighted Spring- 
field in to hit the point of aim at 225 yd. 
with the 180-gr. Winchester pointed ex- 
panding bullet in front of 49.5 gr. of No. 
4320 with the Frankford Arsenal primer. 
That’s a fast, accurate load, good for 
long-range shooting on any American 
big game. I then jockeyed around and 
found that 52 gr. of No. 4350 and the 
Winchester No. 120 primer would put the 
220-gr. bullets right at the place where 
the top of the post rested at 100 yd. with 
the same sight setting. 

In case anyone is interested, that last 
load is the most accurate I have ever 
seen in my .30/06 sporter. It will shoot 
into a minute of angle any day of the 
week, or about as well as the best loads 
in good .257’s and .270’s. 

For the man wanting one load for long- 
range shooting and for short-range 
knock-down power, the best bet I have 
seen is the 200-gr. Barnes spitzer bullet 
with 54 gr. of No. 4350. That’s a power 
house, and to judge from the bullet drop 
muzzle velocity seems to be between 2,600 
and 2,700 foot seconds. A shot with it 
struck a grizzly in the chest and went 
clear through, leaving a hole on the far 
side you could stick your fist in. It went 
clear through the abdomen of another 
and larger grizzly, but chest shots 
stopped under the skin on the far side. It 
seems to penetrate just as deeply as the 
various 220-gr. bullets, have a flatter 
trajectory, and apparently more knock- 
down power. 

A friend of mine swears by 56 gr. of No 
4350 with the 180-gr. bullet. I found 49.5 
gr. of No. 4320 more accurate in my rifle 
Another friend says the most accurate 
.30/06 load he has ever hit is 57 gr. of 
No. 4350 with the 172-gr. Government 
M-1 boattail. He has shown me groups 
as small as *4 in. 

Pressure figures mentioned above are 
the McCoy, taken by one of the big load 
ing companies, and not someone’s guess 
made by smoking a reefer and then look- 
ing at a primer, 


SHORT SHOTS 


® Some of the profiteering that has gon¢ 
on during the war is beautiful to contem 
plate. One noble dealer, I note, is adver 
tising shotgun primers recently released 
by Uncle Sam, for a modest mark-up of 
1,000 percent. Another is advertising 
junk 1918 .30/06 ammunition for only as 
much as factory-new sporting cartridge 
list for. What burns me, though, is that 
the harpies are not only rooking innocent 
kids of their first wages, but selling then 
dangerous junk at fantastic prices. 

One young beginner with his first 
money had read about skeet guns and 
wanted one for grouse shooting. 
“friend” of the family learned he ha 
$75 and sold him an old live-pigeon gu! 
with Damascus barrels. It was anythin; 
but a skeet gun; it wasn’t even safe t 
shoot. Another chiseler sold a kid 
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mangy old 8 mm. Mauser, dating from 
the first World War, for $60. 

I continually get letters from men who 
have paid fantastic prices for ancient 
rifles for which no cartridges have been 
made for 50 years and who expect to go 
hunting with them. If aman knows what 
it is all about and wants a gun in good 
condition bad enough to go rather high 
for it, that’s one thing. But this soulless 
robbing of kids and innocents gets my 
goat. Many a time, in answering letters, 
I have been mad enough to hang a hay- 
maker on someone's jaw! 


® Never let well enough alone—that’s my 
motto. I have P. O. Ackley, the barrel 
maker of Cimarron, N. Mex., brewing me 
up a .270 Magnum on the H. & H. Mag- 
num case. It will be on a later Mauser 
action. Since there is a world of interest 
in long-range super-dupers, this depart- 
ment will carry dope on that baby when 
it is finished and shot. 


® Just what your favorite outdoor maga- 
zine is going to do for the export market 
for American arms I do not know. I do 
know, however, that copies of OUTDOOR 
Lire carried hither and yon over the 
globe by American G.I.’s did result in 
a lot of interest and letters to this de- 
partment about American arms from 
Free French, Brazilian, English, Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, Dutch, and Indian 
warriors. It is surprising how many 
soldiers in the far corners of the world 
are all hot and bothered about Swifts, 
270’s, and other calibers they had not 
heard of until they ran into American 
soldiers and OutTpoor Lire.—Jack O’Con- 
nor. 


Ohio Anticipates Postwar 
Sportsmen Increase 


NTICIPATING the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of postwar 
sportsmen which OvuTpoor Lire is stress- 
ing in its nation-wide campaign for ade- 
quate conservation measures to prevent 
extermination of the country’s wildlife, 
The Ohio Conservation and Natural Re- 
sources Commission has planned vastly 
expanded facilities for fishing, hunting, 
and recreation. 

In addition, the state’s Postwar Pro- 
gram Commission, whose conservation 
committee likewise foresaw the immi- 
nent overwhelming demand by anglers 
and hunters, recommended an expendi- 
ture of $17,750,000 to help meet this 
emergency. 

It is interesting to note that while OuT- 
DOOR LIFE conservatively estimated the 
number of postwar sportsmen at 22,000,- 
000—based upon the 30 percent increase 
in the sale of fishing and hunting licenses 
which followed the first World War—Dr. 
Ira N. Cabrielson, director of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, recently pre- 
dicted that the increase would reach 50 
percent. This would mean almost 26,000,- 
000 fishermen and hunters after the war, 
an onslaught that may result disastrously 
for the future of wildlife and sport, un- 
preventive measures are put into 
action at once. 

[Included in Ohio’s plans are major ad- 
ditions to public hunting areas, extensive 
impoundments of water, forestry exten- 
Sion, soil conservation, memorial recrea- 
ion areas, and closer codperation with 


le S 


agriculture. Legislative appropriations 
Were stressed as essential to supplement 
the funds received from the sale of 


licenses, in order to finance the numerous 
projects. 
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From 48 states, 
from Alaska, Canada 
and Latin America 


THOUSANDS 
OF RIFLES 


HAVE MADE THE TRIP 


for STITH CUSTOM-FITTED 
SCOPE MOUNTS, installed in 
the San Antonio shop. 


Rugged, dependable, handsome mounts, fitted by men of skill and 
long experience. Rifles returned within two weeks of receipt, range 
tested and ready to go... 


Give yourself the advantages of a good scope sight, properly mounted. 
THE BETTER YOU SEE, THE BETTER YOU SHOOT. 


STITH 


STREAM-LINED 
TELESCOPE MOUNTS 


TO YOUR RIFLE 












REMINGTON MODEL 720, WEAVER 330 

A fine rifle, a good all-around scope, 
joined by a mount which can take it on 
the chin. This same mount used on 
Remington 30 Express and Enfield rifles. 


REMINGTON MODEL 121, WEAVER 330 
Streamlined to the barrel, light in weight, 
the mount shown is adaptable to most .22 
rifles. This same mount is used on 


Winchester Model 63 and Model 61. . 







J 
SPRINGFIELD 30-06, WEAVER 330 


Mounting of scope for normal eye relief 
made possible by alteration of bolt handle 
and safety. Same mount may be fitted to 
Mauser rifles after alterations. 
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SHOT, Hensoldt 4X scope in special 
' Streamlined Mount with windage. 


THERE IS A STITH MOUNT FOR 
NEARLY EVERY RIFLE MADE 


Write today for information and prices. 
For Install-It- Yourself Mounts: SEE YOUR DEALER 












hown ar® avail- M. tens & M. J. Ss I I I H 
Mounts © cer installation 
able only —* SOO A_ TRANSIT TOWER 


in our 


San ANTONIO 5, TEXAS 














Oa zest to your favorite 


drinks with this delicious 





Any drink can be a Ron Merito drink 
—_ —not only daiquiris, cuba libres and rum 
highballs—but manhattans, old-fashioneds 
and sours, too! Try Ron Merito in your 
favorite drink! You'll recognize instantly 
that deliciously unique “mountain flavor” 
—the happy result of tropical distilling in 
Puerto Rico, where mountain air, mountain 


water and mountain sunshine are perfect 


for making rum! 
a = 


oe MERIT 


ie 
Available Gold Label and White | abel. 86 Proof. Write for recipe booklet, National Distillers Products Corp... Dept. 0-10, P. 0. Box 12, Wall St. Sta., N.Y. 
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MOUNTAIN RUM 





Shooters’ Problems | 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
arms—rifle, shotgun, or pistol. Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 


| 


azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his | 
reply, which will be sent to you by maa 








Puzzled About Penetration 


Question: Recently I read that a bullet fired 
into a wooden target at a distance of only 2 
yd., and penetrating 1 ft., would penetrate more 


~than 2 ft. when fired from 150 yd. 


It’s been my experience that a bullet loses 
speed and energy after leaving the muzzle, so 
how could the penetration be greater at 150 
yd. than at 2 yd.? 


Answer: The reason penetration is often 
greater at long range than at short range is be- 
cause the velocity has fallen off and the bullet 
slips through the target without expanding 
violently. At close range a high-velocity bullet 
will often fly completely to pieces when it hits 
game. At longer range, when the velocity is 
lower, the same bullet may drive clear through 
the animal. This is the explanation of the 
item that’s been bothering you.—J. O’C. 


Shotgun Loads O.K. 


Question: My problem concerns ammunition. 
The only shells I have for my 12 gauge shotgun 
are loaded with 3 dr. of powder and 1% oz. of 
No. 7'3 chilled shot. Is that load powerful 
enough to kill rabbits and squirrels? I’ve hit 
crows with those shells and they lose a 
feather, drop a few feet, then fly on. Recently 
I brought down a hawk and it only had a 
bruised wing and chest and broken leg, though 
I fired both barrels at the bird which was di- 
rectly over me.—J. H. F., Conn. 


Answer: That ammunition is powerful 
enough to kill rabbits and crows. Get enough 
of that size shot in any of those creatures and 
they will be knocked stiff. I suspect the reason 
you are not dropping them is that you are 
hitting them with only one or two pellets from 
the fringe of the pattern. Hit them solidly and 
you'll get them. I use those loads from pref- 
erence in most of my quail and dove hunting 
and find them excellent.—J. O’C. 


Cartridge for Belgian Pistol 


Question: Will you please tell me what 
American cartridges can be used in an automatic 
pistol which uses ammunition marked L. Beaux 


and C 7.65?—G. F. D., Ohio. 


Answer: Your pistol evidently is a Belgian 
automatic, chambered for the .32 Colt automatic 
pistol cartridge which is known in Europe as 
the 7.65 mm. Browning short.—J. O’C. 


Why the Deer Kept Going 


Question: This question concerns a deer 
(weight about 75 !b.) which I shot this last 
season. My 180-gr. bullet—a soft-point Coré 
Lokt—entered the animal behind the ribs, went 
up through the chest cavity and through or: 
rib, and stuck in the skin of the left front fore 
leg. I was. using a .30/06 Winchester rifle 
Model 70, and the deer was running at 
distance of 200 yd. from me. It never wer 
down, just wavered a little, then went on f 
about 200 yd. more, until a shot by my hunti: 
companion broke its back. 

Now that deer should have gone down fri 
my shot. What do you think was wrong—w 
the fault that of the cartridge, the gun, or me? 
J. M.S.., Pa. 


Answer: Your problem is very easily ¢ 
plained. You were using a strongly constructed 
bullet which holds together well and doesn 
expand violently on a small, light, fragi 
animal. As a consequence, the shock of t 
bullet was distributed gradually over a wi 
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.rea. If the bullet had been of a more violent- 
ly expanding type, I think the deer would 
have been killed in his tracks. 

Your experience, however, is something of a 
freak. You hit that deer well, and even with 
a strongly constructed bullet he should not have 
gone as far as he did. All of this proves nothing 
except perhaps that no two animals are alike. 
One may go down from a superficial wound, 
and another may run a mile after he is badly 
hit.—J. O’C. 


‘Scope for .300 H. & H. Magnum 


Question: Before I entered the Army I spent 
some time in the southeastern part of Alaska, 
and I intend to go back there as soon as the 
war is over. I have a .300 H. & H. Magnum 
Winchester, Model 70, and wouldn’t be without 
it in that brown-bear country. Is it possible to 
use a "scope on a rifle with such a heavy recoil | 
as my .300? I would only require the ’scope 
for sheep and goats and, in some localities, for | 
deer. If such a sight is practical, please advise 
me as to what ‘scope and mount to use in ‘order 
to get the maximum range of this rifle-—Pfc. 
J. S. .. Towa. 


Answer: Since you are going to Alaska to 
hunt with your .300 Magnum, and the brown- | 
bear country there is very damp and foggy, by 
all means you get a quick-detachable mount 
for your ‘scope. I suggest, therefore, that 
you select the Weaver 440 ‘scope and have it 
mounted on the Turner quick-detachable mount 
with a built-in peep sight. The 440 is a fine 
long-range ‘scope, and I suggest that you sight 
it in for 250 yd. with the 180-gr. bullet. Then 
you can sight in your built-in peep sight for 





150 yd. with the 220-gr. bullet and you will be | Army Medical Corpsmen run the risks of front line warfare side-by- 

ge sg alli, Be caged gar rae side with the hard-hitting Infantry. Using battery-powered flashlights 

without any trouble—J.; O’C. to help save tima—save lives, gallant ‘‘medics’’ give quick, efficient 

attention to wousdod men. Countless war batteries are needed for 

Has Theory About Shotguns ‘ weapons and lights— that’s why supplies are limited on the home- 

; — front. Use your batteries carefully—-make them 

a ee ~ — eS ie , ~ y last longer. Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, II! 
having to lower his head at all. Now I have ; Keep Your Red Cross at His Side! 


sloping shoulders, and in order for a gun to fit 
me the way I think it should, it would have 
to have a drop at the heel of 3% in. 


nce | BURGESS BATTERIES 


I intend to purchase a 16 gauge Ithaca pump Suen 
gun and, unless you think my theory is all wet, | eens Wx IN THE NATION’S SERVICE 
I'll get one that has a 3%-in drop. Please let 
me Snow-—E..B. Med. Mies. WM fees | BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


Answer: I strongly advise you against get- 
ting a gun with a 3%%-in. drop at the heel. A 
drop as great as that makes a gun slow to 
handle and increases the apparent recoil. In 
spite of the fact that your shoulders slope, I 
would not, if I were you, get a gun with a 
drop of more than 2% in. 

You can’t shoot properly with your head 
straight up. Many people start out shooting 
that way, but the more shooting they do the 
straighter a stock they take. I take a drop at 
the heel of 2 in. 

My advice is to get a drop at the heel of 
2'4 in., a drop at the comb of 1% in., and a 
length of pull of 1334 in.—J. O’C. 
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Answer: If you hit a deer in the lungs with 
a i6 gauge rifled slug I believe you will kill 
h up to 200 yd. Catch is, however, to hit 
1 in the lungs at that distance. I would say 
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that a man who is a pretty good shot should be 
able to hit a deer up to about 100 yd. with 
those rifled slugs; and at that range the heavy, 
large-diameter slug should kill pretty well with 
almost any solid body hit. 

Buckshot is something else again. It’s my 
guess that the effective range of the best-pat- 
terning buckshot is only about 50 yd.—J. O’C. 


Rifle for Southpaw 


Question: I plan to purchase (after the war) 
one rifle which I will use for woodchucks, crows, 
and other varmints, and which also can be 
carried a couple of days a year in quest of 
white-tail deer in the State of Washington. 

Will I be able to get a Winchester Model 70 
for the .257 Roberts, and is that cartridge loaded 
commercially? Please recommend the proper 
rifle, also "scope. 

One other point—I am left-handed and shoot 
from the left shoulder. Would it be awkward 
for me to use the right-hand bolt action?— 
C. E. H., Calif. 


Answer: I think the .257 is the right caliber 
for you. That cartridge is a mighty fine one 
and if a man handloads for it, he can have any- 
thing in the line of power from the .25/20 to a 
cartridge which treads on the heels of the .270. 
It has great versatility, in other words. 

Since you want a combination varmint and 
big-game rifle, I think the right *scope for you 
would be the Weaver 440 or some other 4X 
*scope. 

I doubt if you would have any great difficulty 
learning to operate a bolt-action rifle even 
though you shoot from the left shoulder. Some 
of the best bolt-action shots in the country are 
southpaws like you. A little conscientious 
practice will enable you to do some speedy 
shooting—but in hunting, speed is not. nearly 
so important as accuracy.—J. O’C. 


Has a French Handgun 


Question: I had the good fortune recently to 
pick up a pretty good revolver and I wonder if 
you could give me some information about it. 
The inscriptions in French indicate that it was 
manufactured at the national armory at St 
Etienne and that it is a Model 1892. Below 
the cylinder there is the serial number G7636 
The number $1897 appears on the right side of 
the barrel and on the left side are the letters 
J and B, each encircled. The barrel itself is 
octagenal. I have a few cartridges for this 
handgun but cannot tell what the caliber is 
On the case is the marking 2 EGP 32 and the 
bullets have blunt noses. 

I would like to know if there is any ammuni 
tion manufactured in the U.S. that will fit this 
gun. Also, will I be permitted to keep the 
gun when I get back to the States? I am a 
resident of New York and it would come under 
the Sullivan Law. Do you think I might keep 
it as a war souvenir?—Sgt. A. B., A. U.S. 


Answer: You have a Model 1892 French 
military revolver. It is an 8 mm. using a 102-gr 
lead bullet at a muzzle velocity of 625 foot 
seconds and a muzzle energy of 104 foot pounds 
As you can see, it is not exactly a power house 
The cartridge sometimes is called the 8 mm 
Lebel, though strictly speaking it is not a Lebe! 

I am afraid you will have a tough time get 
ting ammunition for it in the U.S. If you have 
that handgun in your possession when you get 
back to New York, you're likely to land in the 
clink. The Sullivan Law requires one to get 
his permit to carry a handgun before he gets the 
gun itself.—J. O’C. 


Automatic Shotgun 


Question: Will you please advise me cor 
cerning the best type of shotgun to select for 
the following conditions: Most of my hunting 
is limited to ducks along the Georgia coas 
with occasional hunting for turkeys, deer, dove 
and quail interspersed. The range on the ducks 
varies from 15-yd. jump-shooting to 40 or 
yd. in rice-field shooting. 

I have used a 12 gauge Winchester pump gu 
Model 97, with full-choke 3l-in. barrel and a 
interchangeable 26-in. cylinder-bore barrel. Re- 
cently, however, I used a 20 gauge automat 
for jump-shooting on teal and summer duck 
which spring up quickly through overhanging 
trees, and the results were so much better th 
I had been getting with my Model 97 (apparer 
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HY do so many pipe smokers, 
We... they try Brindley’s Mix- 
ture,smoke it forever after? Because 
it’s indescribably different. We 
think you'll like it. 

14 oz. . 
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They le Need a POLY-CHOKE 


Mid-West, Northwest, wherever pheasants are 
many, you'll find top shots using the Poly-Choke. 
With it you always have the right choke and get 


This amazing device makes one shotgun 
do the work of many. Maybe there's one 


Write us for information. 


THE POLY-CHOKE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








ly because I could swing the lighter gun faster) 
that I have just about decided to swap my pump 
| for an automatic. Before doing this, however, 
I would like to have your advice—should I 
select a 12, 16, or 20 gauge? And what barrel 
length and choke?—A. C. M., Ga. 


Answer: What you want is an all-round gun 
—one with which you can hunt quail and ducks, 
and even use with buckshot on deer. Such a 
gun won't be perfect for everything, but it will 
do reasonably well. Since you seem to like the 
automatic, I recommend that you get a 16 gauge 
with a 


auto 26-in. barrel bored 60 percent 
Usually you will find that such a bore will 
handle buckshot quite well, and with No. 6 


shot you can take ducks regularly up to about 
45 yd. For most quail shooting the modified 
choke is a bit too close, but at that it does 
quite well 

I agree that the reason you 
better with the automatic was that you could 
swing it faster and get on the bird quicker 
Actually, any heavy, long-barrel gun is sluggish 
to handle and few people can do very good 
shooting with it. I think any of the standard 


did so much 


makes of automatic shotgun would be O.K.— 
I. OC 
Owns Jap Arisaka Rifle 

Question: I brought a Jap rifle back with me 
from the Southwest Pacific—a .31 Arisaka. 
Model 99. Our .30 caliber ammunition seems to 
be about '% in. too long to fit the chamber 
Would it be possible to have this rifle re 
chambered to take our .30 caliber? If so, can 
you recommend someone who can do this?— 


Corp. M. S., A. U. S 


Answer: I think it would be best to have the 
barrel of that Arisaka cut off, rethreaded, and 
rechambered for the .300 Savage cartridge. The 
action and magazine of the rifle are not long 
enough to handle the .30 06 cartridge. 

Actually, the 7.7 mm. Arisaka is about a 
cross between the .300 Savage and the .30/06 in 
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case capacity. I imagine that the cartridge will 
be brought out in sporting form after the war 
because thousands of those rifles will be brought 
back to this country. 

The bore will be oversize for the standard .30 
caliber bullet, but I think the accuracy should 
suffice for deer hunting.—J. O’C 


Mauser Converted to Shotgun 


Question: A friend with whom I do con- 
siderable partridge shooting each year is using 
a Mauser rifle converted to a 16 gauge shotgun. 
As you probably know, this is a _ bolt-action 
job, and it does not appear to me to be any too 
safe. Will you please give me your opinion on 
this type of firearm, particularly as to its 
safety.—G. J. D., Ontario. 


Answer: I believe your friend is taking grave 
chances in using that old converted Mauser 
In order to convert a Mauser to a shotgun the 
locking lugs at the head of the bolt are made 
inoperative, and the bolt is kept from blowing 
back only by the auxiliary lug at the root of 
the bolt handle. Right after the first World 
War the market was flooded with Mausers con- 
verted to shotguns. A good many of those guns 
have blown up, they’re cheap jobs and it’s my 
guess that your friend has one of them. If I 
were you I’d warn him of the risk he is 


running.—J. O’C. 
Wants Dope on Choke 


Question: After the war I intend to buy a 20 
gauge double-barrel shotgun to be used only 
on grouse and woodcock. What choke would 
you recommend? Most of my hunting is done 
in the brush, and the range at which most of 
my game is taken is from 15 to 25 yd. I snap- 
shoot a great deal and very seldom shoot at 
birds that are 30 yd. or more away, as I don't 
like to take a chance of catching them with 
the edge of the pattern and wounding them. 

Another thing, do you think I should get a 
pistol grip, and do you recommend automatic 
ejectors?—E. R., Nova Scotia. 


Answer: A good many companies make a 
gun that would be ideal for you—the double- 
barrel skeet model as put out by Winchester, 
by Parker, by Marlin, by L. C. Smith, by Fox, 
and by Ithaca. These guns are bored exactly 
right for grouse and woodcock hunting in thick 
cover—a wide improved cylinder in the right 
barrel, and about quarter choke or 55 percent 
in the left. In most of these guns you have 
an option of pistol grip or straight grip; I 
prefer the pistol grip. And by all means get 


| automatic ejectors.—J. O’C 


| 


Cases Jam in Chamber 


Question: I have a .22 Winchester, model 
1902, single-shot rifle. It shoots Remington 
cartridges well, but when I shoot Western 


cartridges the empty cases jam in the chamber. 
Wish you could tell me what to do about this, 
as I still have a good supply of Westerns.— 
B. B., Penn. 


Answer: You have a very old rifle, and it’s 
my guess that the Western cases jam because 
the chamber has become a bit rusted. Probably 
the brass of those Western cases is a little 
softer than usual and is expanding into the 
rust pits. Try polishing the chamber a bit with 
some crocus cloth wrapped around a stick; it 
may solve your problem.—/J. O’C. 


Don‘t Saw Off the Barrels 


Question: Please advise me if the 28-in. bar- 
rels of my 12 gauge double-barrel shotgun 
(bored full and modified choke) could be cut to 
25 or 26 in. by a good gunsmith; and if doing 
so would give me a better bird gun? We have 
some quail hunting here, but it is pretty rough 
shooting with plenty of cover. I have known 
several hunters who have had their guns 
shortened, but the reports of the results are 
so conflicting that I cannot get a conclusive 
answer. Also, please tell me what the pattern 
would be if I have the barrels shortened.— 
W. W. J., North Carolina. 


Answer: I would advise you not to get those 
shotgun barrels sawed off. Afterward you would 
have nothing left but straight cylinders which 
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New H R Reising .22 Auto Rifle, 854 Ibs 

New H é R Sportsman Target .22 Cal. 6” bbl 

New Barrels .38 Spec. Official Police, 4” & 5” 

New Barrels .22 Colt Match Ace Automatic 

New Barrels for .45 Coit Automatic 

New Barrels .380 Colt Automatic 

New Barrels Colt O.M.T, .22 cal., no sight blade 

New Barrels Colt O.M.T_ .38 Spec., no sight biade 

New Barrels Colt .22 Auto. 4'2”, no sight blade 

New Barrels for 38 Super Auto. Colt 

New Magazines for .45 Colt Automatic 

Regulation Holsters, .45 auto, 1911 Model 

New Magazines for .380 Colt Auto.... 

New Magazines for .38 Super Auto. Colt. 

New Magazines Colt Ace .22 caliber 

Imported Magazines to fit .25 Colt Auto 

New Barrels, Colt Single Action: .38 W.C.F. or 

C.F. 5%” or 7%” blue. Also .32/20 

W.C.F. 434” only deinsanianats 4 

41 cal italian Vetterii ‘center fire “cartridges, each 

.405 W.C.F. Cartridges, Western Soft Nose, box 2 

Air Rifle Pellets, .177 or .22 cal., per 1000................ 2 


Other Parts for Mod. °17 Colt & S&W; .45 Auto 
Send 3 cent stamp for list 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 
e WE BLY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH e 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. (No C.O.D. Orders) New York 
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E'RE PROUD to be working with fella: 
like you — working for that day of Peace 


when you, all of us, can fully enjoy the free 


rights 


of Americans. 


Yes, we're with you, 


fella — with everything we ve got, and every 


thine we can do! 


We're also proud of our three-star ARMY 


NAVY 


HR 


i 
excellence in the production 


colt mel’ Zelge (Mme) | 


flag, signifying 


of war materiel. 


Quality Arms since 1871 


HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


324 PARK AVE., WORCESTER 2, MASS. 











would give patchy and very unreliable patterns. 
You might kill with a good hold on one shot, 
and only wound on the next one. The best thing 
would be for you to send your gun back to the 
service department of the manufacturer and 
have the choke opened up somewhat.—J. O’C. 


-300 Magnum or .270? 


In your opinion is the .300 H. & H. 
the heavy side for hunting mule 
deer and elk in Colorado? I am interested in 
buying a medium to long-range rifle that has 
plenty of power, and am undecided between the 
300 H. & H. Magnum and the .270 Winchester 


Question: 
Magnum on 


Model 70. It seems to me that the .300 might 
be said to be a slightly larger .270. What is 
your opinion of the .300 as a 250-yd. rifle with 


barrel of average weight? 

As to a sight, would the Lyman Alaskan 

ype with a two-dot and cross-hair reticule be 
a good combination with the .300, or would I 

-d more magnification, as with the Weaver 
440? What size dots would be best, the larger 
at 200 yd. and the smaller at 450 yd. or there- 
abouts? 

Jne more question—does the Griffin & Howe 
mount set the ’scope low enough on the barrel? 
—Sgt. R. B. W., A. U.S. 

Answer: If I were you I would select the 
) rather than the .300 Magnum. As a matter 
fact, the .270 with the 130-gr. Winchester 
ters spitzer bullet strikes just as hard a blow 
300 yd. as the .300 Magnum with the 180-gr. 
bullet. Furthermore, in a standard-weight bar- 
r the .270 can be shot more accurately be- 
se of the less severe recoil. Of all factory 
tridges, the .270 is my own choice for long- 
ge shooting 

Since you are particularly interested in long 

ge, I would advise you to mount the Weaver 


w wo 


4 ‘scope on your rifle. I would suggest a 
I dot subtending 3 in. for each 100 yd. of 
range. I rather doubt if the secondary dot is 
worth while. I have a secondary dot in the 
Noske ’scope on my .270 Mauser, but I can’t see 
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that I gain much from it The single dot is 
O.K., though. 
The Griffin & Howe double-lever side-bracket 


mount will mount the 'scope very low over the 
barrel, as will any good modern mount.—J. O’C. 


Obsolete Revolver 


have a chance to buy a _ .38 
revolver made by the Forehand 
Arms Co. On the grip there is a shield and the 
initials F & W. The serial number is 333371 
Will you please tell me something about the 
gun and the company that makes it?—T. Van V,. 
Mont. 


Question: I 
caliber 5-shot 


Answer: If I were you I wouldn’t buy that 
old Forehand revolver; the company that made 
it folded up about 50 years ago, and you couldn’t 
possibly get parts for it.—J. O’C. 


Can‘t Hit ‘em Consistently 


Question: I have profited greatly from read- 
ing your answers to the questions of other 
people, and now I have a problem of my own I 
would like to put before you 

I can’t hit quail, that is not as often as I 
should. I began quail shooting in 1931, when I 
was 18, and have missed but one season since 
After a couple of years, I could do pretty well, 
say about 35 percent kills. Here in south 
Georgia we have some open shooting, also 
scrub oak, and pine woods, all in a day’s hunt, 
and I shoot under all these conditions. I have 
tried various guns and gauges and have had 
slightly better results with an automatic. I never 
shot a pump gun enough to get used to the action 

Finally I bought a 16 gauge Remington, 
Model 11, with a barrel, bored improved 
cylinder. It seems to fit me nicely and shoots 
a very good pattern at 30 yd. with No. 8 soft 
shot; but I score poorly with it most of the 
time. Sometimes I can chalk up five straight 
kills, then just as I am feeling proud of myself, 
I register the same number of misses in a row. 

I am a very quick shot—shoot with a sort of 
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Ask “G-I Joe” 
where Kirstens Go! 


Ask overseas “G-I Joe” where 
Kirsten pipes have gone, and 
he'll say “They're being smoked 
in fox holes and on shipboard 
. in planes, tanks and pill , 
boxes. Kirstens help fight- 
ing men relax during off- / 
hours help combat / 
boredom at remote out- / 
posts . aid recovery 
at base hospitals.” 
conditions 
permit, the 
cool-smoking 
Kirsten will 
again be avail- 
able at leading 
dealers every- 
where. 
KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Dept. 71, Seattie 1, Wn. 


Buy more 


War Bonds 
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OLD CROW 


cl cA Sil Cpe, OM€ 


kus AMONG AMERICA'S GREAT WHISKIES 


Brrecny Sraaint : : - , 
——— Men who taste this famous Kentucky Straight Whis- 


VL ame 
be al 








key today, enjoy the same distinguished quality that 


founded Old Crow’s reputation generations ago. 


TODAY, AS FOR GENERATIONS, Arla sie-Domd 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye + This whiskey is 4 years old « National Distillers Products Corporation, New York * 100 Proof 


half snap. When I try to be deliberate and 
take careful aim, I miss more than ever—get 
off balance and fumble the shot, usually at 35 
to 40 yd. My kills usually are at 20 yd. or less. 
I have good vision and though I have tried to 
analyze my shooting faults, I can’t seem to 
improve much. My greatest trouble is with a 
rising bird but I also miss straightaways. 

Advice of friends has been varied. I have 
read about the Weaver 1X ‘scope, also the 
variable-choke devices, and get arguments both 
for and against them. I would greatly ap- 
preciate your advice and your personal opinion 
of these devices.—J. R. M., Ga. 


Answer: Obviously, I cannot tell just why 
you miss quail. However, I have a notion that 
it may be because of a slightly nervous tempera- 
ment. When a bird gets up, you get excited 
This probably results in your not putting your 
cheek against the comb. As a result, you tend 
to overshoot and also to shoot a bit to the left 
I know that when I get jittery that is how I 
miss them. 

I doubt if a variable-choke device would be 
of any real help. You already are using an im- 
proved cylinder which is a good choke for bird 
shooting 

The Weaver 1X shotgun ‘scope might help 
you a good deal, however, because if you are 
overshooting, the fault becomes immediately 
apparent, whereas without the ‘scope you are 
not conscious of seeing more barrel than you 
should see. You might try this ’scope and see 
if it benefits you. 

I think, however, your most serious problem 
is psychological. When you get yourself in a 
state of mind in which you are convinced you 
are going to knock those quail for a loop, you 
will do it. If you doubt your ability, it will 
make you nervous—and when you are nervous 
you will shoot too fast and fail to get your 
cheek down on the comb.—J. O’C. 


Ammunition for the Krag 


Question: I shoot a .30/40 Krag rifle and, 
like many other hunters, am short of high 
power ammunition. I have plenty of empty 
cases, and a friend who has had some ex 
perience has agreed to load some of them for 
me. He has only the 150-gr. bullets and N¢ 
15% powder. What do you consider the right 
amount of powder for this bullet? 

I also have some full metal cased bullets 
which I extracted from old .30/06 service car- 
tridges. Can these be loaded in my .30 40 cases 
with reduced powder charges for shooting tur- 
keys, and if so, what powder charge do you 
recommend?—R. H. G., Tex. 


Answer: There is no reason why your friend 
cannot brew up some mighty fine ammunition 
for the Krag. However, No. 15% powder isn't 
any too good with a bullet of that weight. You 
could get higher velocities with certain mod 
ern powders. A charge of 49 gr. of No. 15'4 
will give the 150-gr. bullet a muzzle velocity 
of 2,510 foot seconds. 

You can load down those full metal cased 
bullets to a muzzle velocity of about 1,550 foot 
seconds by using 16 gr. of Hercules No. 240 
That should make a fine turkey load. On re 
duced loads like that, however, No. 15 
wouldn’t be worth a darn because it is a slow 
burning powder for use with maxim 


loads.—J. O’C. 


Really Noncorrosive 


re A MILLION rounds is a lot of 
shooting for one .22 caliber rifle bai 
rel, even when spread out over 10 years 
The Remington Arms Co. reports ha\ 

ing fired that many cartridges and mo! 

in the same rifle, and throughout tl 

whole 10-year period the barrel w: 

never cleaned. 

It was in that manner that a te 
was made of the effectiveness of no! 
corrosive priming which Remington ir 
troduced some 19 years ago. The resu 
was evidence of the fact that nonco 
rosive, as applied to the ammunition t! 
test consumed, means exactly that. F' 
no sign of rust was apparent in the ba 
rel, and reports state that the accurac) 
of the rifle suffered not at all. 
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Snowshoes on Snowshoes 
(Continued from page 23) 


Earl decided. “The kids say they’ve 
seen a lot of rabbit tracks out in that sec- 
tion lately.” 

“Rabbits?” I asked stupidly. 

“Sure. What’d you expect?” 

I didn’t answer. I was too busy trying 
to pick up my snowshoes and set them 
down in Earl’s tracks. I guess I’d al- 
ways associated hunting in Upper Michi- 
gan with deer and bears and partridges 
It hadn’t even occurred to me that this 
was Close season on every kind of game 
except rabbits. 

In a minute or two we were out of 
sight of the highway, following an old 
tote road into the swamp. Earl tried to 
show me where he had been cutting 
some timber the previous fall, but I 
didn’t have much time to look. We had 
“arl’s dog with us, an animal which he 
had described as a pretty fair rabbit dog. 
I spent most of the morning trying to 
avoid covering the dog with my snow- 
shoes or trying to shake him off of them. 
It developed into a contest to see who 
was going to step on whom. Since my 
snowshoes were bigger than the dog’s 
paws, I won. 

Then there was the little matter of the 
crust on the snow. I kept sinking in 
just far enough so that, as I picked my 
foot up, the toe of the snowshoe would 
catch on the crust, pitching me forward 
on my face. I finally asked Earl about 
this and he said, “I guess the shoes 
aren’t quite big enough for you. They’re 
for the kids.” 

I decided it would be easier not to fol- 
low in Earl’s footsteps, that the broken 
crust wouldn’t trip me in virgin snow; 
so I moved to the other side of the tote 
road. This worked pretty well except 
that something kept hitting me in the 
back. I thought it was Cal, and not 
wanting to embarrass him, I said noth- 
ing. But when I found that these pokes 
in the back continued, I turned around. 
Cal was fifteen feet behind me and off 
to the other side, following in Earl's 
steps. Then I discovered what was prod- 
ding me—it was the tails of my own 


snowshoes. I moved back to Earl’s 
tracks. 
Presently Earl turned off the tote 


road and headed into the swamp. The 
road had been easy compared with this. 
There were windfalls everywhere. You 
stepped on what looked like a snowdrift 
and felt hidden tree limbs snatching at 
your legs. Little clawing twigs of fallen 
trees snagged the webbing in the snow- 


shoes. Other times, what looked like 
a drift turned out to be a thin layer 
of snow covering a huge _ ice-coated 


bowlder. 

Earl threaded his way through thick- 
growing tamarack and spruce, past up- 
rooted trees and tangles of brush where 
timber had been felled and trimmed, 
bending low beneath interlaced 
branches, and moving slowly and care- 
fully across the glaring whiteness. In 
spite of my difficulties I could under- 
stand why the natives here like winter 

tter than summer. The whiteness of 
the snow brought out the color of the 
country as the summer sun never does. 
The trees were so dark a green that they 

ked black. They climbed upward 
against the whiteness of the lower slopes 
of the bluff, and above and beyond the 
trees bald rocks frowned forbiddingly 
( over the swamp. 

A branch released by Earl swished 
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60° F BELOW TO 250 F ABOVE 








UV-1 O1—tis new thermosetting 


optical cement has been developed by Argus engineers 


and has proved its ability to meet all temperature conditions 


ranging from —60° to 


De 


250°F above. 


The new Argus cement has a desirable refractive index 


of 1.535 and is clear, water-white in color, making trans- 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


mission exceedingly high at all visible frequencies. 


At present used on telescopes and gunsights for the 


Armed Forces, UV-101 will be used on Argus cameras and 


optical instruments after the war. 


ARGUS incorporated 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


High Standard experience ‘ 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war, 


HIGH STANDARD MFG. CORP. 1815 Dixwell Av., New Haven, Ct. 


R. NOSKE 
RIFLE TELESCOPES 


















A better glass at pre-war price 


768 El CAMINO REAL, SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA | 


/'WORLD’S BEST KNIFE 
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HAND MADE AND HAND TEMPERED. 41,°° BLADE 
$8.00—6'/,'' BLADE $10.00. MONEY REFUNDED 
IMMEDIATELY IF NOT SATISFIED. 


Box 243 

San Antonio, Texas 
‘EAGLE MFG. CO. 
Bishop Stock Finish 
The finest in oil finishes, 
produces the most beauti- 
ful and dur- 
able finish. 
Filler and 
finishing oil 
packed in 
separate 
containers. 
Sufficient for finishing three 
or four stocks. Price per set 
$1.00... s@m@_10c postage. 


E.C. BISHOP & SON 
1638 Larimer Denver 2, Colo. 
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CLAN GREYTONE 
LEISURE COAT $18 
Solid Color.. Solid Compert 


When you say “‘solid,’”” you mean 
real—and it’s real comfort and 
real color blending you'll get in a 
McGregor Clan Greytone Leisure 
Coat. Superb McGregor tailoring 
and supple 100 % wool fabric give 
an ease of fit and a luxury of fin- 
ish — masterfully blended two- 
tone color combinations give a 
handsome appearance—the com- 
bination puts your leisure hours 


McGREGOR SPORTSWEAR 02 
DAVID D. DONIGER AND COMPANY, INC. 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
Please send me the following Clan 

Greytone Leisure Coats: 

Quantity Size (36 to 40) 

Check color combination wanted: 
Grey with Canary Yellow 0 


Grey with Sky Blue 0 - 
Grey with Sunburn Brown 0 se 
Grey with Hunter's Green 0 
Check enclosed 0 c.0.D..0 
NAME el 
ADDRESS 


CITY ... 








| curiously while I struggled to get up. 


back. I ducked sideways, my snowshoe | 
tail caught in a tangle of brush, and 
I felt my ankle turn. I grabbed for the 
branches but it was too late. I was lying 
on my side in a windfall and snow was 
trickling slowly down my neck. 

Earl paused and turned to watch 


Cal also looked on interestedly. Both 
withheld comment. I floundered around, 
beating the air with my arms, seizing 
branches that promptly broke off, heav- | 
ing upward and falling back, held ut-| 
terly helpless by those infernal con- 
traptions on my feet. Finally Cal held 
out his hands and I pulled myself up. | 
Then we went on. Nobody spoke. 

Presently Ear] broke the silence, “Lot 
of tracks around here.” 

I hadn’t been noticing tracks, being | 
preoccupied with the problem of loco-| 
motion. Now, as I stared where Earl 
pointed, I hollered, “Bear tracks!” 

He looked at me. “That’s a rabbit,” he 
remarked briefly. 
If those tracks were made by a rabbit, 

I thought to myself, we’d better get out 
of here fast, before we meet up with 
some big animal. The tracks looked to 

be half the size of my snowshoes! 

Soon Earl] pointed out a runway used 
by rabbits in crossing the swamp. 

“But where are the rabbits?” I wanted 
to know. 

“They're hard to see against the 
snow,” Earl explained, and plodded on. 

I was beginning to wonder if there 
really were any rabbits here—if Earl or 
somebody mightn’t have been out there 
earlier and made the tracks with a 
broom. This, I decided, was a crazy way 
to hunt rabbits. Down in Indiana we 
used to kick out brush piles and hunt 
stubble fields. Here we just trudged 
along through the swamp. I wondered 
how anyone could expect to find any- 
thing that way. 

On the other hand, I considered the 
possibility that plenty of rabbits had 
got up in front of us without our having 
seen them. I’d heard that they were 
snowshoe rabbits, bigger than the cot- 
tontails I’d always hunted, and so white 
they were hard to see against the snow. 

It was warm, walking, even hot, de- 
spite the near-zero temperature. Earl 
stopped and turned and I could see 
perspiration beaded on his forehead. 
“Too hot,” he said. “I’m going to shed 
a coat. You want it?” 

I didn’t, but Cal said he could use it, 
so Earl asked me to hold his gun a 
minute. It was a single-shot 16 gauge 
shotgun, and when I put it to my shoul- 
der it felt so light I thought it prob- 
ably would kick a fellow’s arm off. I 
broke the gun. There was no shell in it. 

Earl handed his coat to Cal and I 
asked him why he didn’t have his gun 
loaded. “Too brushy—and the safety’s 
no good,” he replied, then bent to exam- 
ine some tracks near a windfall. “Let 





me have your camera,” Earl said. “May- | 


be I can get a picture of these tracks.” 
I maneuvered the gun so that I could 
unsling the camera, and just as I was 
handing it to him a rabbit came tearing 
out of the windfall between Earl's legs 
the biggest rabbit I ever saw! 
I dropped the camera and tried to get 
the gun up, but the breech was still 
open. I slammed it together and tried 
to spot the rabbit through the swamp 
tangle. There were flashes of him as 
he leaped in great sweeping arcs 
through the thicket—and just then I 


| remembered that I didn’t have a license. 
| I also remembered the gun was unloaded. 


(Continued on page 118) 
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The things that 
make a better pipe 


Sterling Hall is a pipe of outstanding 
appearance and inherently fine smoking 
qualities... Made with an eye to design 
and painstaking attention to such details 
as selection of grain, bowl angle, pitch 
and depth of bore. Hand-rubbed satin 
finish. Heavy Sterling Silver band, not 
just slipped on, but inlaid. At better 
shops in a full range of models, indi- 
vidually boxed. 


Briarcraft, Inc., New York 16, N. Y. 





































Sterling 
/ all 
: pe Briarcraft 


A pipe of 
Sterling Quality 


$350 


at better 
shops 





FOR GUNS 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


3-IN-ONE Oil is a year 
"round treatment for 
guns and fishing 
tackle. It lubri- 
cates, cleans, pol- 
ishes, prevents 
eust and tarnish. 





| compartment for 


| minutes with 6 screws furnished. 


NEW DOUBLE-DUTY GUN RACK 


This solid maple 
rack not only 
holds your four 
favorite shot- 
guns or rifles, 
it has a hinged 











your cleaning 
tools, rags and oil too. 
walnut finish. Assembled 


In beoutiful high-lustre 


in 5 0 
Guaranteed. Postpaid only .. . 75 4 


RANGER SPORT SPECIALTIES 


105 SQ. NIAGARA SAGINAW, MICH 
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Wildcat Plus 


(Continued from page 31) 


won't prowl any more tonight. So we 
might just as well hit for home.” 

As we rode back to the ranch, I ex- 
plained that I'd like to start hunting 
earlier tomorrow evening, a little before 
sundown, in fact. I was glad when Jack 
agreed, without asking questions. An 
idea was forming in the back of my 
head, and I didn’t want to stick my 
neck out just yet. 

So that’s how it happened that the 
late evening sun of the following day 
found us heading toward the rocky hills 
again. We rode as close as possible to 
where the old tom had given the dogs 
the slip. There they started to investi- 
gate many likely-looking places, while 
we left our horses and did a little ex- 
ploring on our own. 

Time and again I came from the 
jumble of rocks to look for tracks. And 
they were not hard to find. In almost 
all the dry, sandy washes large, round 
imprints were in evidence. A few of 
the tracks were so fresh I called the 
dogs and tried to get them to take the 
trail, but they showed no interest. It 
was plain that the land was too dry to 
hold the scent. When we’d jumped the 
old tom the night before, his trail was 
no more than a few minutes old. We'd 
probably never be that lucky again. 

When night came, we let the dogs 
roam far and wide in their quest for 
the elusive cat scent, but not once did 
they open up. Jack was plenty low. 
“We'll never get the old tom until it 
rains,” he predicted. “And lord only 
knows when it’ll rain out here in this 
desert.” 

I knew that cat would be eating 
Jack’s goats meanwhile, so I decided to 
spring my plan. “I believe I know how 
we can get him,” I said with all the 
confidence I could muster. 

“I’m listening,” said Jack—‘“but it’d 
better be good!” 

“Let’s leave the dogs home and still- 
hunt for the killer,” I proposed. “It’s 
a long shot, but I’ve accounted for 
more than one cat that way—early in 
the morning and late of an evening, 
when they’re on the prowl.” 

“Sounds like one of those things that’s 
possible but not probable,” remarked 
Jack, “but I’m game. Can’t think of an 
easier way to get him—if we get him.” 

The rancher and I had little sleep that 
night. We got in shortly after midnight 
and were riding for the hills once more 
by 4 a.m. When half a mile from the 
rocks we left our horses and continued 
on afoot, as quietly as a couple of moc- 
casined Indians. 

As we took our stand below a massive 
bowlder I unslung my camera and 
placed it upon a rock beside us. “If I 
see the cat first and start to shoot,” I 
whispered, “you grab the camera and 
start clicking the shutter as fast as you 
can. If you shoot, I’ll take the pictures.” 

The half light of early morning was 
not too dim for me to see the look that 
came on Jack’s weather-browned face. 
“You talk like a hophead,” he said. 
“There’s not one chance in a thousand 
we'll even see the cat, much less get 
pictures.” 

“It’s not so hopeless as you think,” 
I came back—“if you'll only shut up and 
keep quiet!” 

Soon a strip of pink slashed the 
eastern sky, and a brilliant desert dawn 
was with us. I kept-a sharp watch, but 
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AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


“Ain't thet the Jap flag Cousin Gulp tuk off'n a Rear Admiral?” 


"PLUG-CHEK' SCORES BULLS EYE 
ON FAULTY PLUGS... 


For accurate trouble-shooting 
in helping spot faulty spark 
plugs .. . ask for an Auto-Lite 
“Plug-Chek.” The famous “Plug- 
Chek” way of inspecting spark 
plugs shows what should be 
done to restore top spark plug 
efficiency, add as much as 12% 
to gas mileage, according to 


tests conducted by the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association. 
Just cleaning and re-gapping 
your present plugs may help 
stretch every ration coupon 
miles farther. And if you dis- 
cover new plugs are needed, 
ask for Auto-Lite spark plugs 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY all 


TOLEDO, 1 . 


BACK THE ATTACK—BUY WAR BONDS . 


Merchandising Division e OHIO 


—they’re ignition engineered. 
" 








Tune in the AUTO-LITE Radio Show 


srarrine Dick Haymes 
HELEN FORREST «© GORDON JENKINS’ ORCHESTRA 


Every Tuesday Night * NBC 


I~ 




















Q: WHY DO EXTRACTOR HEADS IN SMITH & WESSON 
GUNS NEVER LOOSEN? 

A: Many years ago, Smith & Wesson 
started making extractors by forging 
the complete part from solid stock. 
This results in extra machining opera- 
tions and more costly manufacture, 
but extractor heads cannot become 
loosened. An exclusive S & W feature. 





Q: WHO REVOLUTIONIZED FIREARMS BY DEVELOPING 
SELF-PRIMED, METALLIC AMMUNITION? 


A: In 1856, Smith & Wesson made this 
great advance possible with its Model 41 
.22 Rim-Fire Revolver and the metallic, 
self-primed cartridges which S & W 
designed and manufactured for it — one 
of the biggest steps in firearms history. 








Q: WHAT IS THE WORLD’S LARGEST-SELLING QUALITY 
REVOLVER? 

A: The Smith & Wesson Military & 
Police Model. This gun is perhaps the 
most famous law-enforcement weapon 
ever made. Over 1,500,000 have been 
manufactured to date—more than any 
other revolver in the world. 
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HENRI SAYS=— 
“This man - he take my 


picture good 

Hunting with the camera is 
fast becoming an All American | 
sport. And Chippewa all new ) 
wool garments are ideal out-of- 
door’s wear for the job. Warm, 
colorful — good looking and tailored for 
practical use. See them at your dealers now 


Chippewa Falls Woolen Mill Co. Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


SHIRTS + STAGS + PARKAS * COATS + PANTS 
FROM RAW WOOL TO FINISHED GARMENTS UNDER ONE ROOF 



































PIONEERS IN SCOPE DEVELOPMENT 


for Hunting & Target Shooting 
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LYMAN stands for the best 
relate! 
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THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 





AMMUNITION!!! AMMUNITION! 


Hunters! Send your empty shells to us for ate * We 
reload the following calibers at l2Uec each: 35 32 R; 
32 Sp 8 MM: 30/06: 30/40; 300° Sav; 30 R: 30 10: 
; 7 MM: 270; 257 R: 250/3000; 25/35; 220 Swift: 
32/40; 2-R Lovelle; 219 Zipper; 22 HiPower: varminter. 
Also 22 hornet and 218 bee at 10c each, We sell .22 cal 
bullets. all weights and sizes. at 3c each; also rebarrel for 
Ackley Imp. Zipper, .228 magnum, Imp. 22/250, Imp. 257 
Expert stock making and finishing. Bluing. Enclose stamp 
with inquiries. Packing charge of 25c on all shipments. 


TURLEY CUSTOM LOADS, Brigham, Utah 
WEAVER SCOPES 


IN STOCK 
(Leather Lens Covers FREE with scope) 

330S cross-hairs or post, $29.70, 440S, $35.20 Ix 
for Shotguns, $20.35. Weaver T (side) Mounts, 
$2.20. B (top) Mounts, $6.60. Redfield Mounts, 
$9.50. Stith ‘‘Install It Yourself’’ Mounts for Sav. 
99 and Win. 70, $12.00. Trades. 
S. A. WENTLING, 514 S. Lincoln, Palmyra, Pa. | 
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Jack—plainly far from sold on this type 
of still-hunting—stretched out on the 
hard granite. Next time I looked, he 
was fast asleep! 

The sun reared its head above a tall 
spire and drove the morning chill from 
the arid land. Time passed, but not a 
living thing came into sight along the 
rocky rim. Finally Jack came erect and 
shook his head, as if to say “It’s no use.” 

I held up my hand, fingers outstretched, 
indicating that we’d wait five minutes 
more before pulling out. He caught the 
signal and grinned, pleased. Still-hunt- 
ing is certainly not his dish 

My eyes were red from watching the 
rocky shelf above, and when at last 
something did move up there I gave a 
start, hoisted my rifle too quickly. A 
split second later a magnificent cat 
stepped into full view, came nimbly 
around the rim. Luckily, he hadn’t 
spotted me. 

It was the old tom—and a prouder, 
more graceful animal I’ve never seen. 
He came around the rocky shelf, head 
stiffly erect, lifting his forepaws at each 
step like a thoroughbred horse. I was 
on the verge of a bad case of buck fever 
as the great cat approached, never sus 
pecting that we stood below, waiting. 

I held my fire until the animal was 
almost directly overhead. Then I 
squeezed the trigger. At the bark of the 
rifle the old tom leaped high into the 
air, went limp—and tumbled down the 
mass of granite. He came to rest a few 
yards from where we stood. 

I was just standing there, trying to 
tell myself that all this was not just a 
happy dream, when Jack danced up 
swinging the camera recklessly, and 
yelped, “Boy, did I get some pictures! 
Then he sobered and said, “How in 
thunder did you know that the old tom 
would come right by here?” 

“IT didn’t,” I admitted. “But I did a lot 
of guessing. I saw that almost all the 
tracks in the sandy washes came this 
way, and I figured the rim was one of 
the old tom’s favorite hangouts. The 
rest was up to Lady Luck.” 

After inspecting the great cat, Jack 
guessed its weight at forty-five pounds 
For my part, I’d say he wasn't far 
wrong 

When I asked Jack’s opinion on the 
difference between a lynx cat and 
wildcat, he grinned and gave about a 
good an answer as any: “That’s easy, 
he said. “A lynx cat is a wildcat that’ 
taken vitamin pills!” 


The Canvasback 


(Continued from page 24) 


of these wintering birds have headed 
north again. As in the East, these duck 
gather in large rafts on the bays. They 
sleep out the day in the open water, mo\ 
ing inshore to feed along toward evenir 
and again early in the morning. Whil 
out in the open water they are almost u! 
approachable except in boats, well 
screened with brush, sculled quiet 
toward the flocks. Decoys put out from 
brush blinds erected in shallow water, « 
on marsh shores, facilitate shots at birds 
coming in to feed. The habits of thes« 
Pacific birds and of those along the south 
Atlantic coast are essentially the same 
Pacific Coast canvasbacks do not ha' 
quite so high a reputation as table birds 
as do those in the Chesapeake Bay ! 
gion. Diet makes the difference. T! 
abundant wild celery of the Chesapeake 
is credited with helping provide the d 
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OF THE FINE FRUIT 
FROM THE SAN JOAQUIN 


IN OUR 25 om 





From the lush, rich valley of the San 


Joaquin, where peaches, plums, grapes, | 


cherries and nectarines ripen to legendary 
perfection, come the celebrated Croix 
Royale Fruit Liqueurs. The delicious flavor 
of the fruit itself has been 
retained through the use of 
a brandy base distilled from 
fresh fruits in old-fashioned 
pot stills. 
Send for free recipe booklet. 
Address Dept. L 
Cameo Vineyards Co., Fresno, Calif. 


Prack 
Apricot 
Plum 
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we lIGHT StaR BATTERY C0: 
. CLITON. W.J.. SAEF 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY CO FTON. NEW JERSEY 


How to prot ct 


OUTDOOR 
GEAR 


against 


MILDEW ROT | 


Few drops of amazing liquid | 
| 
| 











| instantly guards your precious 
canvas or leather equipment 


| tent, shoes, camp chairs, and canvas or 

| leather gear? If so, here’s a way to in- 

| stantly end this danger. 

| All you have to do is spray this precious | § 
| 


| Is mildew rot shortening the life of your | 
| 


equipment with Mil-Du-Rid—and in- fe 
stantly all mildew will be killed. Further- | b 
more, Mil-Du-Rid will prevent mildew | & 
from forming again for months. |= 
Mil-Du-Rid is also perfect to use on cur- ‘ 
tains, mattresses, rugs, walls—everything | ® 
| likely to be attacked by mildew inside a | ; 
summer place. It ends musty odors, too. | 
Most important, Mil-Du-Rid won’t harm 
anything not injured by soap and water. | 
So you can use it freely. 
Get Mil-Du-Rid from your department 
store, paint, drug, grocery or hardware 
store, and protect against mildew rot this | 
easy, inexpensive safe way. ~~ 
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Interchemical Corporation 

Trade Sales Division 

Fair Lawn, New Jersey Dept. B-45 
Picase send folder, **What is Mise” to 


Prevent It.”” . 
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1. v. SPEAKER core 


3059 
Canadian Speaker Corp., 






in Vulcanized “MATCH-PATCH” nepaittl: 



























Want Hot Foods 
Quickly When Out 
Hunting or Fishing? 


HEN here’s the COMPLETE answer 

—Speaker pocket-size Hotplate with 
HEATAB Flame-Tablets. Nothing else 
like this HOT combination. Instantly 
provides heat for cooking, frying or 
boiling and 101 other uses both out- 
doors and indoors. Imagine frying 
freshly caught fish on-the-spot, or boil- 
ing zestful coffee wherever and when- 
ever you want it — or heating baby’s 
milk when traveling. Sportsmen and 
women should always carry the Speaker 
Cookit in pocket, tackle box, gun case, 
or car glove compartment. The Cookit 
complete with Hotplate and HEATAB 
Flame-Tablets only $1.00 at your deal- 
er’s. If he doesn’t have it, order direct 
— $1.00 postpaid; $1.55 in Canada. 


(39 






N. WEIL ST. @© MILWAUKEE 12, WIS. 


Ltd., Montreal 3 





Speaker Spells SAFETY 
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@ ... And Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Tablets are an important item in the 
well-equipped tackle box. This com- 
pact form of Horlick’s, the Original, 
not only helps supply quick food 
energy, just when you need it most, 
but helps provide lasting food energy 
so necessary in all outdoor sports. Al- 
ways take Horlick’s Tablets wherever 
you go. They’re handy to carry... 
easy to pack. Fit pocket and tackle- 
box. Chocolate and natural flavors. 
10¢, 25¢ and 43¢ sizes. 


Get @ pacxage of Horlick's, 
the Original, in powder form 
for your home or camp. At your 
drug store. 


HORLICK'S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 


\ cmc REET? 


There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


* MILITARY GUN-BLU 


LUntH Tagets 





























GRAHAM'S transforms rustiest guns 
into new fire-arms in minutes 
HEATING—Not a paint. Cold chemicals 


blue guns, tools with split-second 
soapense—- CONTACT. Color con- 
tro for pesching, »istol-blue to black 
MAJ. CHAS. ASKINS, dean Amer. Experts, 
Authority: ‘‘Excellent deep biue, Surpris- 

ing speed.’’ 1 
GENEROUS PACKAGE 
WINNER OUTDOOR LIFE CITATION 
OF MERIT AWARD 

has 


Avoid imitations. 
' 









Your dealer 









GRAHAM GHEMICAL CO. 
2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18, Md. 











AVAILABLE FROM FACTORY 
ond dealers:—Cal. .22 at $2.00 M.; Cal. .177 at $1.80 M. Place 
your order now for a NEW Benjamin Air Rifle or Benjamin Air 
Pistol. Write today for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER of POSTWAR 
MODELS and ask about our POSTWAR PRIORITY PLAN. 


BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 804 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


lectable flavor of the birds shot there, but 
many a Pacific Coast sportsman will 


back there gorges on the wapato—the 


licious as the fattest celery-fed Chesa- 
peake “can.” It comes to this—the flesh 
of any canvasback that feeds on marine 
animal life is inferior, and if he gorges | 
on fish, as the Pacific canvasback has | 
been known to do, 
tasting as a sheldrake. 

In the East the northwestward migra- | 





or early March, as soon as the ice begins 
to break up. The birds arrive at their | 
breeding grounds in Manitoba after the | 


middle of April, when open water may be | 
Nesting begins in early | 


expected there. 
May, and most of the hatching is done by | 


argue heatedly that when the canvas-| / 


famed “duck potato”—he is fully as de-| 


it becomes as evil-| 


! 
| 
tion may start as early as late February | 
| 
| 
| 
| 






the middle of July. The average number | Ba 
| 


of eggs to a nest is ten. The mother duck 
abandons her youngsters before they can | 
fly, apparently at the start of her molt. 
From two to two and a half months after | 
birth the young canvasbacks are able to 
take wing. 

Whether on water or in flight, the can- 
vasback is one of the easiest to identify 
of all our ducks. The glistening white 
back of the male, which gave this duck 
its name, is a dominant characteristic. 
Also there are the longish red neck and 
the sloping forehead. (The redhead duck, 
similar in some respects, has a bulging 
dome.) The female is duller in color than 
the male, the rather dirty white of her 
back being barred with brown. Then too, 
there is the long bill, common to both 
sexes, which is quite as long as the head 
itself. 

When sitting on the water the “can” 
doesn’t ride high but is noticeably low in 
the water. Characteristic are the move- 
ments preliminary to a drive. The can- 
vasback tips off what he is about to do— 
much like a sprinter who, to make a 
| quick get-away, digs his toes into the dirt, | 
| crouches low, and at sound of gun hurls | 
himself upward and forward. When in 
| flight the white of the drake’s body, his 
large size, long neck, and streamline head | 
make for quick identification. Flocks fly- | 


ing over their feeding grounds usually 
are small and closely grouped, following 
no regular pattern. But when they mi- 


| | grate they follow a beautiful, wavering V 


| formation, and flocks may be large. 

Fortunate is the person who lives 
|where he may see migrating canvas- 
| backs! Consider that the wing spread of 
the male is close to three feet, and that 
jhe is not only the fastest but also the | 
|largest game duck we have. Then imag- | 
ine a big flock of the superb birds, high 
up, their wedge driving forward at tre-| 
mendous speed, long necks outstretched, | 
their wide, sharp-tip wings beating rapid- 
ly with an indescribable rushing sound. | 
Here is a sight to thrill every sportsman, 
every nature lover, for it is among the 
grandest that our wildlife can show. 

When on their northward or southward | 
| migrations the canvasbacks rest and feed | 
'on large bodies of water. At such times | 
| they raft well out from land, visiting in- 
shore waters only to feed. 

A few years ago canvasbacks were so 
reduced in numbers as to give concern to 
all sportsmen who ever have hunted 
them. The number that might be included 
in the hunter’s bag was limited. For in- 
| stance, in 1939 the migratory-bird regula- 
tions specified that the bag limit of ten 
| birds could include not more than three 

of any one Of-thrge in the aggregate of 
canvasbacks, ds, buffleheads, or 
ruddy ducks. Sig y, three of these 
species are diving for it is the 
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op 
Here’s the super cap you've been looking for 
—ideal for hunting, skiing, skating, fishing, 
golfing and all outdoor sports—also worn by 
many war workers. It’s made of tight-woven, 
water-repellent poplin—lined with soft, warm 
suede. It gives you complete head and neck 
protection—snaps under the chin in rainy, 
snowy, stormy weather—snaps down over ears 
when it’s cold—snaps up when it is clear. In 
red for deer hunting, olive drab (“‘dead grass” ) 
for duck shooting, also in tan and 
navy. Get your Super-Campaigner 
now—really enjoy the outdoors. 


AT YOUR FAVORITE SPORTING GOODS STORE 

OR DEPARTMENT STORE ( 
Or if they don't have the Campaigner, simply 
send $2 plus 14c for package and postage; 
state size and color; to 


os 
Sizes rs 
6% to 7% we 








None 8enuine 
without this 
label 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 


PIBRGE 7° 


SINCE 1859 of the Pirmays 


DEPENDABLE 
ACCURATE 


Proved in Action ! 
WATERPROOF -SHOCKPROOF-DUSTPROOF 


rod 17 sewets * ry 
NS | 
Is . 


FED. TAX 
INC 
24 HOUR DIAL Chrome stee! back $52.50 
17 JEWEL yellow gold-filled. Steel back $57.50 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR CHECK NOW TO 


™ HOUSE OF WATCHES 


430 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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divers who are hit the worst by drought. 
The young of marsh ducks like the mal- 
lards usually are able to fly before mid- 
summer, and thus are not so likely to be 
affected by drought. 


Y BEFORE DINNER 
Drought has been the canvasbacks’ 


worst enemy, and in recent dry years SHERRY — Serve delicious, 
there were very heavy losses among their elislel-1an 4 O10 Wael ibiclailic 
ducklings. Extensive drainage for agri- i 
cultural purposes wiped out many of Sherry eos tangy, nut- like, 
their ancestral midwest nesting marshes, appetizing ...with the sun- 
forcing the birds ever farther north. ripe grape flavor and 
Credit the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

with a swell job in aiding the duck come- oom brought to yoy 
back. Drastically reduced open seasons, intact by the skill and care 
lower bag limits, abolition of baiting of ROMA's noted wineries 
and of live decoys, and establishment of eleeli teR hil kaiteliaet ahs 
great duck sanctuaries—all were di- 
rected at an end, now attained, of saving 
the ducks. All praise, too, to the sports- 
men who organized and supported Ducks 
Unlimited, whose efforts have restored 
many Canadian marshes, with dams that 
now assure permanent water levels. 

That day on the Chesapeake while we 
were waiting for a flock to come in, Bert 
told me of the vast flocks of “cans” that 
darkened the skies in his father’s day. 

“Dad claimed,” he said, shifting his 
cud, “there was so many of ’em that when 
they rafted out in the bay you'd think it 
. was a field of snow from all them white 
backs. When they jumped they made a 
f noise like thunder, and they’d shut out 
the sun. Market hunters used to slaugh- 
’ ter ’em with great big guns, ’most as big 
as cannons. Rich men in the cities 
thought there wa’n’t nothin’ like fat can- 
vasbacks to feed their guests at fancy 
dinners. 

“Well, you know what that done. It en- 
couraged the market gunners to kill 
every ‘can’ in sight, any way they could 
think of. His dad was only a boy in 1845, 
when the state of Maryland passed a law 
| outlawin’ swivel guns and night huntin’, 
| but he minded well how the market gun- 
ners howled because they said the law 
was keepin’ ’em from makin’ a livin’, and 
was just to he’p the sportsmen.” 

I fondled my two ducks, delighting in 
their fatness and their weight, their soft 
plumage, and their striking coloration. It 
was easy, as I sat there in the duck boat, 
listening to the slap of water against its 
sides, to imagine the story behind those 
big birds. 

Doubtless they came from a far and 
lonely marsh, way up north. They were 
hatched in a high-built nest among the 3 : 
reeds, safely above any normal water agit ' 
level. Around them, from all sides, came ‘ es 
the gabble of many ducks of many kinds, bi - 
peacefully carrying on the business of 5 A F T E R ) I | N 3 R 


feeding, nesting, and caring for their 








yard districts of California. 
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young. At all times there were singles or | PORT—Open a bottle of glorious, 
pairs of ducks winging their way hither deep-red ROMA California Port 
and yon, happy in the company of their : ss : ee 
kind. _ full-bodied...richly fruity. Or serve 
In time the young canvasback found — it any time...any evening. Unvary- 
ae ws could fy, and eo. ingly good... always delightful. 
ened his wings by practice flights. Final- ; , Jee © ; tts 
ly, when frost came and the reeds and 4 N And like all ROMA Wines 
tall grasses turned brown and rustled in ‘ this superb quality and flavor for 
the wind, the youngsters heeded the | Fe: Only Pennies a Glass! Roma Wine 


promptings of their instinct, fixed by 
thousands of years, and began their | 
southward flight. | 
Then, high up, looking down on shining | 
lakes and silver threads of rivers, they 
had their places in a wavering V, and 
with a roar and rush like a coming storm 
bulleted their way to a kinder South.— 
P. A. P. 


Co., Lodi, Healdsburg, Fresno, Cal. 


Se ae + 
NEXT MONTH: The grizzly bear, | 
another of Outdoor Life’s full-color | 
| Studies of American game. 


L 
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WHAT THE WELL-DRESSED HIP 
will wear.... along with baggy 


corduroys, scuffed boots, a noisy shirt, and 
a pipe that can out-flavor campfire smoke. 
Sacrifices to win a war will have earned this 
freedom and with the bars down, some un- 
regimented rambling is first on the list! 

















A .22 Caliber 
Colt OFFICERS’ 
MODEL (close 
kin to the fa- 
mous .38 Spe- 
cial) brings fun into camp 
and “plinker shooting” com- 
petition is keen on tin can or 
pine cone targets! 


——__ 


But, since every 
outdoor man is 
a “rugged indi- 
vidualist,”” he may prefer 
the Colt WOODSMAN 
Sport Model (.22 .Long 
Rifle). That’s because 
this compact Colt backs 
his claims when he calms 
down and aims! 


a 


A Colt SUPER 
-38 AUTOMATIC 
Pistol is no 
slouch, either, for all- 
around service — hunt- 
ing, trapping and camp- 
ing. Big game hunters 
say it will stop any ani- 
mal on this continent! 








Your dealer is just as impatient to supply 
these Colts as you are to own one. But he 
realizes, as you do, that Victory comes first 
-then, the happy day for making your 
choice from the Colt line! 





| Vest-pocket Duck Call 


(Continued from page 35) 





call probably will 
last a lot longer | 3" 
if you give all the ioe 
wood surfaces a 
coat of brushing 
or linoleum lac- 


finished, but the |. | 








quer, spar var- 
| nish, or similar REED ~ 
| finish. 

| The reed may BORE 

| prove to be the (HOLE) 


most difficult part 
of the artificial 
quacker, for if it 
is too stiff or too 
limber it won't ‘ 
| produce the prop- 
er sound. A metal 
reed will do, if ‘ 
you can get some 

sheet brass ; or Prerhag tenon 
bronze of the right V-NOTCH 
thickness and 
springiness. 
Bronze shim stock 
about 0.008 in. 
thick may be used. 
However, the best 
results are likely 
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GROOVES 


Cannying-Loop Letait 





to be produced 
with a reed made 
of pyroxylin (Cel- 
luloid) or similar plastic about 1/64 in. 
thick—say from 0.015 to 0.018 in. Some 
of the photos show a reed made from 
clear pyroxylin sheet that originally was 
used as a frost shield on an automobile 
window. The opaque reed shown in 
photos 6 and 7 was made of similar 
material, black instead of transparent, 
that originally had been used to make a 
folding camera-lens shade. It is difficult 
| to set down hard-and-fast specifications 
| for a reed; the best way is to try what- 
ever material you have. 

It is a matter of a minute or two to 
cut a reed to the shape shown, using a 
sharp knife blade and shears. Pyroxylin 
sheet breaks cleanly along a scored line, 
eliminating the necessity of cutting all 
|the way through. 

Be sure that the reed, whatever its 
material, is flat and straight. It should 
|}rest midway between the tips of the 
|mouthpiece when in position. If it 
doesn’t, wedge it over with a thread 
forced between it and the wood. Pyroxy- 
lin may be bent by heating it moder- 
ately. One way is to press it against a 
25 or 40-watt lamp bulb for a second or 
two. After it is mounted in the duck 
call, a pyroxylin reed may be bent one 
way or the other with a heated kitchen 
| knife blade. 

If you want to carry the call on a 
chain or cord, make a loop of copper or 
| brass wire, drill small holes for the bent- 
| over ends, and cut grooves so the wire 
won't produce a hump in the winding 
that holds the halves in place. (See 
photos 7 and 8.) 

You can assemble the call temporarily 
| by using a rubber band or some string 
|to bind the parts together. Be sure the 
| reed is centered each way with respect 
| to the wooden pieces. To sound the call, 
| put the split end into your mouth for a 
| distance of *, in. or so, encircle the body 
|} of the call with thumb and forefinger, 
and try to make a quacking sound. 
| After this preliminary tune-up you are 
ready to perform the final assembly. If 
necessary, file the edges of the reed to 
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make them flush with the wood at thé 
spool end. Apply a thin coating of py 
roxylin (household) cement to each of the 
wood surfaces that comes into perma 
nent contact with the reed, and sandwich 
it between the wood halves. Do not us¢ 
very much cement, for it probably will 
have a softening effect on the reed. 

Now wind the spool portion full of the 
fishline; there should be a single layer of 
cord, and the turns should be spaced 
closely. You can either drill small holes 
for the ends of the line or loop the start- 
ing end under the windings, so that when 
all the turns are in place, the loop can 
be used to pull the finishing end beneath 
the turns to make both ends invisibl 

Saturate the winding with lacquer or 
varnish. When this is dry, you will have 
a strong, rigid joint that isn’t likely to 
loosen and let the reed or wooden parts 
shift. 

Your duck call is now ready to do its 
stuff. If you wish, you can make a slip- 
on cap to protect the reed end. This can 
be of wood or metal: if the diameter of 
the call is made to match, you can use 
an empty shotgun shell for a cap. 

There are several factors that in- 
fluence the tone and volume of the call 
The thickness and stiffness of the reed 
have a lot to do with the results. The 
width of the V-gap in which the reed 
vibrates has a considerable effect—the 
narrower the gap, the sharper the tone 
Volume and tone are improved if the 
reed has a U-slot as shown in photo 7. 
In blowing the call, you can vary the 
tone somewhat by grasping it at a point 
closer to or farther away from your 
mouth. And by cupping your hands, you 
can add still more variations. By en- 
larging the outer end of the hole, some 
change in tone and volume may be pro- 
duced. 

But in general, if the dimensions indi- 
cated are followed fairly closely, and you 
have a suitable reed, you ought to be able 
to quack realistically and loudly enough 
to make the average wild duck exhibit 
more than passing interest. 
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TODAY YOU SEE THE 


LHS 


STERLING 





Thousands and 
thousands of LHS pipes have been 
requisitioned for our gallant fighting men, in Italy, and on 
every fighting front. Stay-at-homes have fewer LHS’s to choose from, but every 
one is guaranteed to be up to pre-war standards, and that means craftsmanship, 
choice Imported Briar, and the “know how’ of LHS. 


IF YOUR DEALER is temporarily out Ps 

of stock — ask again. It’s worth it. Model No. 14 » 
te Smooth Finish 

got! Com. 


Op Dozens of other handsome models 
L bt S : 


— ontique or smooth. 
Ww <= PIPES 
/ BUY WAR BONDS 


STERNCREST 14K —solid gold band, 
$ 0 
a 
Send for a copy of “Pointers on Pipes” — FREE 
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specially selected brior . . 7. 


CERTIFIED PUREX . $3.50 
Other LHS Pipes, $10 to $1.50 
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L&H Stern Inc., 56 Pearl St., Stern Bidg., Bklyn 1, N.Y. 
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All over the world 
watchword is 


HOMIS* 


Don’t Go Undergunned 


NE of the things that get in my few 

remaining hairs is the wanton loss 
of crippled game which hunters neglect 
to trail. In my travels about this state 
on hunts of my own and in executing 
my duty as chief conservation officer of 
the Idaho Department of Fish and 
Game, I have found ample evidence to 
confirm Jack O'Connor's 
warning that low-power rifles are inade- 
quate for antelope, deer, and elk. 


hunter that he had wounded an animal 
and should try to track it down. But 
some fellows handle this business the 
right way. They arrive on the scene with 
.270’s or .30/06’s equipped with proper 
*scopes, pick out the animal they want, 
and nine times out of ten they get it. 
I have learned by experience the dif- 
ference between the .30/30 and the .30/06. 
Several times I shot coyotes with a .30/30 
and they got away. But a trapper friend 
of mine goes after the critters with a 
*scope-mounted .30/06 for which he hand- 
loads 110-gr. bullets. When he shoots at 
a coyote it’s practically skinned! 
Once, shooting with a .270, I hit a deer 
in the front leg just above the knee, 
and he went down as though shot in 
the brain. Of course you can’t count on 
killing big game with nonvital shots like 
that just because you’re using a super- 
| duper rifle. But it is important to be 
adequately armed, for then you will 
have a much better chance of bringing 
home your quarry.—Marshall Edson. 
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oft-repeated | 


This shows up in the annual antelope | 


hunt we have in these parts. Time | 
and again I have heard bullets strike, 
yet have been unable to convince the 
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for Quick Relief 


@ In the Armed Forces and on the 
“home front,” too—it’s Lypsy/for 
quick relief from chapped lips! 
Lypsyl eases the pain and dis- 
comfort of rough, chapped lips— 
helps heal cracked skin. A color- 
less stick pomade. Easy to apply, 
handy to carry, only 25¢. Ask 
your druggist for Lypsyl (pro- 
nounced" Lip-sil’).Or usecoupon. 


Lever Broth rs 50 Memorial Drive, Dept. 44 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


No chapped lips for me. Rush along my Lypsyl, 


prepaid. 25¢ for each tube. 


Send me tubes. (empePPa acy) 
in —— , « ~ 
Address -_ ~~ 
. ca 
al State 
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Girls certainly favor men with better-groomed, neat looking hair. 
So why not try Kreml Hair Tonic — one of the most satisfactory 


hair dressings of all times. 

You see Kreml is especially made to make unruly hair lie down and 
stay neatly in place all day long. Yet it never ridiculously plasters hair 
down—it never leaves hair looking “greasy” or feeling dirty or sticky. 

Instead, Kreml leaves scalp so clean and refreshed. It makes hair 
look as if it had some “body” to it—so naturally lustrous—so neat 
and handsome — yet so masculine looking. 

That’s why so many of America’s best groomed men say Kreml is 
just the “right-balance” dressing for their hair. 

Kreml also effectively relieves itching of dry scalp and removes 
untidy dandruff flakes. Ask for Kreml at your barber shop. Buy a bottle 


at your drug counter. Use it daily for modern, handsome hair grooming! 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Halt Bette r-Groomed Without Looking Greasy 
Relieves Itching ofDry Scalp — Removes Dandruff Flakes 
cery 
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Browns Don't Fool! 
(Continued from page 38) 


got his ear chewed off in such an en- 
counter. The other, a pioneer on the 
Chickaloon Flats, was so mangled that he 
could barely crawl back to his lonely 
cabin. There, with no hope of getting 
help, he finally ended his life with his 
rifle, leaving a note explaining that he 
could stand the pain no longer. 

Some who hunt with cameras have 
stated that the brownies are sissies, but 
I know of two instances in which parties 
who were making movies of them ran 
into trouble. In one case a hunter and 
his guide had spent half an hour photo- 
graphing a big bear which apparently 
paid no attention to them. They got all 
the shots they wanted, put the cameras 
away, and started to leave. At that mo- 
ment the brownie came after them. The 
guide started to ask,the hunter if he 
wanted any movies of the charging brute, 
but the next instant the animal was al- 
most upon them and it was no time for 
pictures. A rifle dispatched the beast 

On the other occasion, a wildlife agent 
and his wife were taking movies of 
brown bears at a salmon stream. Hold- 
ing a rifle ready, the woman took a posi 
tion on the bank above while her hus 
band operated the camera. He had 
warned her not to let the bear get tox 
close to him. Suddenly the animal 
charged the photographer and she had 
to shoot straight and fast. The bear was 
only about twelve feet away from th« 
man when it fell. The racket flushed an 
other big male out of the bushes and he 
made for the couple. In its rush the sec 
ond bear stumbled over the one they had 
shot, then stopped and tried to lift it up 
Actually the newcomer reached under 
the dead animal’s shoulder half a dozen 
times, straining to raise it, while the 
amazed humans recorded the startling 
performance with their camera. It ap 
peared that the fallen one still had a 
spark of life, so the man told his wife to 
shoot it again and put it out of misery. 
The shots scared th? other one away 

Even picking blueberries in that coun- 
try can be exciting business. One berry 
patch which I remember well had a trail 
leading down from it, then around a na 
row ledge at the foot of some bluffs. 
Once when I had visited the place in late 
autumn and was just ready to go home, I 
saw a brownie come along that trail and 
stop to feed in a willow thicket. I waited, 
but the bear didn’t come out. It was time 
to go home and get supper for the miners 
who would be coming off their shift. 

I had to get that bear out of there be- 
fore I went through the place myself, 
so I decided to try and shoot him out. I 
fired into the thicket and he stood up on 
his hind legs to take a look, but dropped 
back down before I could draw a bead on 
him. I fired another shot and he stood up 
for another quick look. This time the 
brute charged. Only three shells were 
left in my rifle—and it was the last one 
that knocked him end over end. 

It had been beaten into my head by the 
sourdoughs never to go into the brush 
after a wounded bear. I didn’t know 
whether the bear was dead or not, so I set 
out for camp. It was dusk and I had to 
give the men their hot meal, bear or n 
bear. Later, even though it had begun 
to snow, the men went back up there 
with me to hunt for the carcass, but it 
was too dark by then; and three feet of 
snow fell that night. So I never got him 

Of course, it was I who stirred up that 
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THE WOOD DUCK, symbol of the WALTER Woop 
shirt, is a beautiful example of nature's coloring. The 
rich color tones of this outdoor shirt give comfort 


te the eye as its fabric gives comfort to the bedy. 
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IRVING & COMPANY 
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A BETTER BLEND FOR BET#ER DRINKS 


J 


A light, mild whiskey— 
OLD THOMPSON is 
definitely the choice of 
those who want richness 


without heaviness. It’s 


blended by GLENMORE OLD 

in Kentucky, too! This ’ 

means that its fine taste HOMPSON 
and high quality are al- BRAND 

ways uniform. Blended 


y Tift e 
Whiskey 86.8 Proof— blended Whiskey Glenmore 


Product 


65% grain neutral spirits. 


GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY e Incorporated « LOUISVILLE, KY. 








rumpus but the bear could have gone 
down the trail the other way, instead of 
charging uphill at me. 

Alaskans, especially the guides, the 
prospectors, and the sourdoughs—those 
who know the big brown bears most in- 
timately—have due respect for their 
courage. The animals have put many a 
man in a tight spot, still those same 
brownies constitute one of the chief as- 
sets of the country. Alaska is the world’s 
only habitat of these carnivorous giants. 

I have recounted only a few of the 
instances in which the brown bears have 
displayed their aggressiveness. There 
have been many more. We can cuss the 
bears ourselves if we want to, but let no 
tenderfoot ever question the courage of 
our big browns—the one thing alive up 
here that is so inherently Alaskan. At 
least don’t speak disparagingly of them 
ui our hearing, unless you want to be the 
target fur a veritable barrage of stories, 
narrated to prove you can be wrong. 


Cure for Buck Fever 


UCK FEVER is a mighty curious mal- 

ady. Novice hunters, under its spell, 
have been known to fire shot after shot 
straight up into the air or been unable 
to raise rifle to shoulder, and many’s 
the old-timer who’s found himself trem- 
bling like an aspen leaf at the footfall 
of an approaching white-tail. 

Figures have been cited which would 
seem to prove that an average of 10 
shots are fired for every deer that’s 
killed. Those nine misses, of course, 
can’t all be laid to buck fever. Poor 
marksmanship, inadequate rifles, and 
overeagerness that results in shooting 
too quickly are most certainly factors. 

After killing a small two-pointer in 
Gould Canon, north of Pasadena, Cailif., 
early one season, I suddenly realized 
I had discovered something that should 
be of interest to other hunters. I have 
killed 63 deer, and 60 of them were 
bagged with one shot. It isn’t that I’m 
a crack shot—lI’m just average; it is be- 
cause I have discovered how buck fever 
can be controlled. 

Forty years ago, when I first started 
to hunt deer, buck fever hit me with its 
full force and effect. Once I emptied my 
magazine at a four-pointer and didn’t 
fire a single shot; I forgot to pull the 
trigger. My first deer was killed by acci- 
dent, in a very severe cannonade. My 
second and third were killed in the 
same way—snapshooting, lots of it, and 
nally a lucky hit. About that time I 
had a near accident in the hills: I 
¢ropped my rifle (it was loaded) and 
the hammer struck a rock just right to 
cischarge the cartridge. The bullet 
didn’t hit anyone, but I did have the 
ery daylights scared out of me. Since 
taen I have never carried a loaded gun. 

And right there, fellow sportsmen, is 
tne secret of how to overcome buck- 
‘ever! With cartridges in the magazine, 
ut none in the barrel, wait until the 
buck is within range, get set for a knee 
rest, if possible, and then—and not until 
then—work your rifle lever. That little 
physical effort—the loading and cocking 
of your rifle—gives you control and con- 
fidence. It prevents snapshooting. It 
really works. 

Then, too, bear in mind that accidents 
result only from loaded guns. Unloaded 
guns cannot be discharged accidentally. 
Make a habit of hunting with your 
barrel empty; you'll be safer, your 
misses will decrease, you'll be a better 
hunter, and buck fever will cease to 
stalk you.—Dan W. Green. 
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FOR YOUR FLASHLIGHT AFTER VICTORY 
Leakproofs stay fresh and prevent corrosion damage 
because they're sealed in steel. That's why millions of 
these Ray-O-Vac Leakproofs go to our fighting men 
... that's why they can't be available to civilians. 


FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 


RAY-0-VAC COMPANY, MADISON 4, WISCONSI® = 
OTHER FACTORIES AT CLINTON, MASS., LANCASTER, OHIO, SIOUX CITY, IOWA, FOND DU LAC, W'S, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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This is the 


Redfield Junior S 
mount with Weaver 
330 scope on Spring- 
field with Redfield 

safety & Redfield 

altered bolt 
handle. 


REDFIELD 
JUNIOR MOUNTS 


SCOPE 


This is the rugged, accurate, precisely 
tooled scope MOUNT that is respon- 
sible for the deadly accurate shooting 
of the American sniper. It brings out 
the BEST in every scope—and stands 
up under the toughest, hardest service 
you can give it. Now standard equip- 
ment on snipers’ rifles—always the rul- 
ing favorite with American Sportsmen. 
Your dealer has a few Redfield Mounts 
and Receiver Sights in stock now- 
and he will have plenty when civilian 


production is resumed. 
GUNSIGHT 


REDFIELD cone cny 


3311 GILPIN SY., DENVER, COLORADO 
TL PL LEP LEONEL IESE RS 





There’s no finer way than the American 
way. Let’s keep it that way. Buy Wer 
Savings Bends and Stamps regularly. 





@ Pictures, descriptions, prices on 
lawrence saddles... 


. standard 
equipment of Western riders since 
1857. Write for your free copy. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS 


THE GEORGE LAWRENCE CO., PORTLAND, ORE 
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“The best sBescund ‘boot in the world” 
Manutectured Since 1850 

Water-Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand Sewed 

Made to Meacare. & pound or two lighter than the 

average boot; casy to put on and take off; no hooks 

we —_. Ankle 4a holds boot in place, and also 


hocePT. NO 6 Mfr TIONS! Get the origina! Gokey 
te Sauvage only by writing for measure biank 
and Footwear Catalog 
GOKEY COMPANY 
Dept.i15 St. Paul, Minnesota 
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TA LL SHORT 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig- 
inality; he’s passing it along only because he enjoyed it 
and thinks others will too 


| PPORTUNITY, I’m told, knocks 

C) but once. In my case, though, I'd 

say the old gal give me two 
chances—and I missed them both. 

It was more years ago than I like to 
think of. I'd been out all day tramping 
| our Ozark hills and I had ~* fine bag of 
squirrel to show for it. Nigh on to sun- 
| down I runs into an oldish kind of feller 

—city feller you could tell from his get- 
| up. He’s toting a little .22. 
| “What's in the bag, sonny?” 
eying my gunny sack. 


he wants 
to know, 


“Squirrel,” I tell him. 
“H’m,” he kind of grunts. “You must 


be quite a shot.” 

“IT don't shoot 
‘em.” 

“Rocks?” he says, puzzledlike, 
do you mean’”” 

“Like this,” I show him, picking up a 
stone about big as an apple and letting go. 

“Suffering Moses!” he yelps as a nice, 
fat squirrel—hit square in the head 
tumbles down out of a tree 
“Can you do that all the time?” 

“Sure,” I admit, taking another rock 
and bringing down another squirrel. 

Well, mister, that feller was about the 
hardest man to satisfy I ever meet up 
with. He stands there with his mouth 
hanging open, looking as if he couldn’t 
believe his own eyes. 

“Let’s see you do that just one more 
time,” he says. SoI rock another squirrel. 


‘em,” I reply. “I rocks 


“How 





50, 60 ft. off. | 


| 


| Chap Stick Co, 


“Sonny,” says the man, “I’m Luke 
McGee.” 

“Says which?” I inquire. 

“Luke McGee,” he repeats. “Manager | 


of the Red Legs.” 
“Like what is that?” 
“Baseball,” he says. 
National League.” 
“Yes, sir,” I nod. “Some kind of game, 
ain’t it? Seems like I've heared the boys 
talking about it down to the store.” 
“Suffering Moses!” he yelps again. 
“Sonny, next spring I’m coming down 
I'm going to take you north with 


I ask him. 
“Champions of the 


me, and I'm going to make you the great- | 


est left-handed pitcher that ever lived!” 
“But I ain't left-handed,” I tell him. 
“Ain’t left-handed!” he hollers. “Why, 
I just saw you 
“Oh, I always rocks squirrels left- 
handed,” I interrupt. “When I do it right- 
handed I’m like to mangle them.” 
“Suffering Moses!” he repeats, this time 


| in a kind of whisper. “Would you show 

|} me?” 

“Sure,” I say, letting go with another 
stone. 


Well, like I said, this was many years 
back. I was just a youngster, and I liked 
to show off some. Besides, I hadn't been 
doing much right-handed rocking of late, 
so I guess I put a little extra steam into 
the throw. I got my squirrel all right, but 
after I done it, I couldn't lift my arm. 

That made me mad, so I grabbed an- 
other rock, left-handed, and let fly. And 
doggone if the selfsame thing don’t hap- 
pen to my left arm. And I ain’t been able 
to throw nothing since—to this day! 

Well, squirrel was made to be shot any- 
way.—Cy Hickson. 
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Men in the open—men exposed 


to sun, wind and weather—will tell 
you that there’s no comforter like 
CHAP STICK for cracked, chapped 
lips. And its special medication is 
gently soothing to the tender 
lips of children . . . relieves the pain, 
helps heal the soreness of 
sunburned, windburned lips. 





Copr. 1945 
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Expertly designed finest American walnut; tenite 
fittings. With or without Monte Carlo comb, $6.00 
Mannilicher or full length type, $8.50 Shipping 
weight five pounds; send postage. Free Catalog ready 


WARSAW, MISSOURI 


Bishop 








HANDBOOK 
& CATALOG 


176 pages fully il- 
lustrated. Articles by 
leading experts on 
all phases of rifle, 
shotgun and hand 
gun shooting. Ballis- 
tic tables, angles of 
elevation, small bore 
records, world’s rec- 
ord fish and a wealth 
of interesting dato. 


POSTPAID 
—————=—= REFUNDED ON YOUR 
ist PURCHASE OF $5 OR MORE 


PARKER-WHELEN Co. INC. 















27 147TH ST. %. Ww. 
WASHINGTON, 0. C. 











WAR PRODUCTION still 
comes first, . -Ofterwards 
we'll be able to Serve 
you better than ever 


GUN SIGHT COMPANY 





667 HOWARD ST.- SAN FRANCISCO - CALIF. 
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Happy Men! 


For they are fishing. And what do 
they, or you, care if the weather is 
fickle. 

Your dealer has, or he can get for 
you, the famous Drybak Featherlight 
Fishing and Hunting Clothes. Natu- 
rally quantities are restricted for we 
are still working on government con- 
tracts. It may be advisable to order 
yours early. 

These clothes are of strong, medium 
weight, forest-green poplin, treated 
for water-repellency, and designed 
with special features (some patented) 
that make them just right for the job. 

Write for a free folder, “Drybak 
Fishing and Hunting Clothes.” 


Fishing Coats.......... $4.50-$10.00 
Fishing Pants.......... $5.50-$7.50 
Hunting BD. 6 eek ems $9.50-$18.00 
Hunting Pants.......... $6.75-$8.50 


Pry bak 


FISHING CLOTHES « HUNTING CLOTHES 
WORK-WEAR 


DRYBAK CORPORATION 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


THE 








Modernize Your Gun! Improve Your Score! 


Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- 
adle! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard. 
Ortgie Luger & Mausers in a wide choice of 
Seautiful designs in ivory, pearl, 
ow prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted. 


SPORTS, INC., (Mfrs.) 2850 N. Clark St., Dept. C-4, Chicago 14, III. 


walnut, onyx, etc. 








high retail prices for sleeping bags? Buy direct and save 
Highest quality curled gray goose FEATHER FILLED 
irm, water repellent, windproof. 


Roomy. Buiit for big 

Our price only $29.98. Full length, fool- 

per, $2.50 extra. Warm WESTERN WOOL FILLI 1) 
ced from $12.89. Shipped C.0.D,. Many other sleep- 

bargains now available. Write TODAY for FREE 
ALL BAGS MONEYBACK GUARANTEED 


"ALASKA SLEEPING BAG Co. 


312 S.W. Third Ave., Portland 4, Oregon 


$40.00 value. 














PACHMAYR 


PITCH ANGLE 


% PAD ONLY 





INSTALL YOUR 


RECOIL PAD 


In a professional manner, refinish butt of 
stock after installation and custom fit the 
length and pitch according to your height 
and weight for $3.00, plus $4.50 labor. 


ot a 2 
GUN WORKS 


Dept. 40, 1220 So. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 















Spring is the time to 


RUST-PROOF 


Your Gun, Rifle or Revolver 


All metal parts of any make gun, rifle or 
revolver (except barrels of double-barreled 
guns) are perfectly rust-proofed |} the 
amazing new Hunterizing process—without 
altering dimensions! Gives 100% protec- 
tion. Minimizes oiling. Beautiful deep black 
finish. Recommended by the makers of 
L. C. Smith, Hunter and Fulton Shotguns. 
Reasonable cost, quick service, Send us 
your gun, rifle or revolver now 


HUNTER ARMS CO., INC. 

Dept. F45 FULTON, N. Y. 

Western Sales Representative: Paul S. Linforth 
420 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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GET THIS ENDERS KIT AND | 


GET EASIER SHAVES 





Here's streamlined shaving...smooth, fast, simpler 
than you ever dreamed shaving could be. Cushioned 
blade action, new type one-piece razor head, scien- 
tific balance — these assure you effortless, feather- 
touch shaves. Blade clicks into razor instantly like 
magic. Nothing to take apart. Quick, easy shaves 
from start to finish! Kit includes razor, 10 blades, 
soap, comb and STROP for “new-blade” smooth. 
ness eve ry shave. Swite rh to easier shaving. 


Mail $ 2.50 ) direc t, if not available at dealers. 
Money a k guarantee. Strop alone $1.00. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., Dept. W, MYSTIC, CONN. 
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creek ARMS Corp. 
507 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.) New York 17,N.Y. 











Sports Broadcaster likes 
“FORECASTER”! 


“41 like my Forecaster be- 
cause it’s cool on the draw 
and mellow in flavor. Writing 
my broadcast script is a tense 
job, but I find it easier to 
concentrate with my Forecaster 
lit and pujing.44 


« °% STAN LOMAX 


WOR Sports Commentator 













Th susands of fighting men are 
as keen about Fx 
Lomax A 


caster 1S 


yrecasters as 
sweet-smoking Fore- 
like a b ilm for war- 
Because servicemen 
get first < all, I ore- 
casters may be lim- 


te d. Kee p asking, 


weary nerves, 


$1.50 





once yours you'll poor 
enjoy it for years, brat $2.58 


NATIONAL BRIAR PIPE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Costs of a Postwar Trip 


OST people like to know in ad- 

vance what any venture will cost, 

and a camping trip need be no 

exception. Whether you plan an 
immediate or a future trip it is just good 
common sense to know in advance the 
expenses that will be incurred. This 
knowledge is always interesting and in 
some cases necessary in order to avoid 
disappointment; and while it is hardly 
possible to forecast the exact cost of a 
trip, it is quite easy to arrive at an ap- 
proximate sum sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes. Here are some fig- 
ures on the costs of camping which 
should prove helpful. 

Foremost in the list of expenses that 
campers encounter is the cost of perma- 
nent equipment like tent, bed, cooking 
kit, and packing gear. Then there is the 
cost of such expendable materials 
as food, and in some cases you may 
have to pay transportation to and 
from the camp site or the point 
from which your canoe or back- 
packing trip begins. Fishing and 
hunting licenses are often neces- 
sary and their cost should be ascer- 
tained. If you are going to visit 
federal or state parks or forests, 
you may be required to pay en 
trance fees and camp-site fees; as 
a rule, though, such charges are 
very nominal. Long-range planners 
who want to use their automobiles 
for postwar travel and camping 
trips must add to their budget the 
cost of gasoline and oil, ferryboat 
and toll-bridge fees, and possibly 
make some allowance for minor re- 
pairs to the car. 

While the cost of a camping out- 
fit may be the largest single item 
in our list of expenses, it must be 
remembered that many of us al- 
ready possess an outfit or part of 
one. Those however who complete- 
ly lack equipment will be inte: 
ested to know what it will cost to 
acquire the necessary gear. Before 
the picture was changed by the 
war, a pretty good outfit for two 
persons could be purchased foi 
about $130. While this outfit was not as 
luxurious or complete as some campers 
might wish, it did contain the funda- 
mental articles necessary for comfort 
The list included a lightweight tent, two 
sleeping bags, two air-mattress pads to 
lay under the bags, a nested aluminum 
cooking kit, waterproof duffel bags fo 
food, clothing, and bedding, a camp ax, 
canvas pail and washbasin set, and a 
compass, waterproof match box, and two 
knives. 

Obviously it’s impossible to predict 
exactly what similar equipment is going 
to cost after the war, but it has been 


estimated that automobiles of the post- 
war period are going to cost about 15 
percent more than they did in the imme- 
diate prewar years, and that seems to be 
a fair basis for estimating the cost of 
camping equipment as well. 

Prewar prices of waterproof tents 
ranged from $16 to $35 in two-person size. 
If you wanted a lightweight tent to fit in 
with difficult packing conditions, you had 
to pay close to the higher price tu get it. 
Another thing, the low-priced tent. were 
seldom completely equipped. They usual- 
ly lacked such features as a waterproof 
floorcloth and insect-proof curtains to 
seal the door flaps. 

When we could buy all the civilian 
xoods we wanted, sleeping-bag prices ran 
from around $10 up to $60, with a few 
special beds built expressly for subzero 





" : \ 
You like your bacon pretty 


temperatures costing more. For ordinary 
camping in summer and early fall the 
light to medium-weight bags give plenty 
of protection, and numerous models were 
available at from $10 to $30. Some of 
these bags were insulated with kapok, 
some with wool, and a few even con- 
tained the down of waterfowl. 

While a sleeping bag or robe gives 
ample protection from cold it does not 
cushion the tired camper’s body from 
hard ground, and some sort of mattress 
pad is needed for restful sleep. Cotton 
pads to lay under the bag sold for as little 
as $3. Kapok mattresses were somewhat 
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well done?" 


higher in price, but for real comfort 
neither could compare with the rubber 
air-filled sort. These air pads, which we 
fervently hope will be available again ir 
the not too distant future, sold for around 
$10 in the three-quarter length; $15 for 
full size. The former which supports and 
cushions the body down to the knees is 
usually sufficient. 

A high-grade nested aluminum cooking 
kit for two persons used to cost from $7 
to .13. Such an outfit would last a life 
time if given reasonable care and pro 
tected <rom severe bumps. It was not 
necessary, however, to invest so much in 
cooking utensils, for any camper working 
on a limited budget could assemble a kit 
from individual pieces for very little 
money. The resulting kit would not be 
as convenient to pack, but it would cook 
food well enough. 

Camp axes used to sell for from 
$1.50 to $3.50. About $2.50 would 
buy a very efficient tool with 2 o1 
2\%-lb. head and a 27 to 28-in. han 
dle. For driving tent stakes and 
chopping the wood needed fo: 
small cooking fires, a smaller ax 
with 14 or 16-in. handle usually suf 
fices, and these sold for about $1.75 

A good camp knife that rode on 
your belt in a leather sheath for 
merly cost $1.50 to $2.50. Pocket 
knives heavy enough for camp uss 
sold for about the same sums. 

Waterproof duffel bags to hold 
food, clothing, or bedding could bs 
purchased for $2.50 up to $6, dé 
pending on size and the weight of 
the fabric. The 9x 24-in. bag 
standard to carry food, while bags 
either 12, 15, or 18 in. in diamete! 
are designed for the more bull 
gear. A pair of campers usual] 
find that two food bags and two of 
the larger ones are enough. These 
four containers formerly cost $12.50 
in a quality strong enough for m« 
camping trips. I have several 


these medium-priced bags which 
have lasted for almost 15 year 
However, bags made of ext! 
heavy duck or bags reénforced 
with leather can be considered by sport 
men who plan horse-packing trips « 
wilderness expeditions lasting 6 or 38 


months or more. 

Small separate containers in differe 
sizes are needed to segregate foods in th: 
9x 24-in. duffel bags. These are wate 
proof drill sacks of 2 to 10-lb. capacity f 
dry stuff, and friction-top tins to car! 
bacon grease, lard, and butter. An a 
sortment of these, ample for two perso! 
could be purchased for about $3. TI! 
small bags could, of course, be made 
home in order to release budget mons 
for the purchase of other kin 


some 
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You can be Hnoud of i 


You get lots more pleasure from your 
outdoor sports equipment when you are 
proud of it. 

It compliments your judgment and keen 
sense of values when friends look at the 
label in your Sleeping Bag or Life-Save 

Take them with you. Jacket and say, “Ta-pat-co — sure, you. can’t 
Stay-A-Float makes it beat it!” It's economy, too, to buy equipment 
safe for little brother or like Ta-pat-co: Sleeping Bags that will go 
ae ca cae. ae with you trip after trip, year after year, and 
great help, ton, in toudk- still be tops in comfort and good looks; Life- 
ing youngsters to swim. Save Jackets that take the hazard out of 
Put Stay-A-Float on your your boat trips and are easy and comfort- 
after-war want list. able to wear. You quickly become attached 
to such equipment. 

Ta-pat-co is all going to our fighting 
forces now, but as soon as our war job is 
finished, it will be in your favorite sporting 
goods store. It’s well worth waiting a short 
while to get equipment that you'll be proud 
of always. 
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THE AMERICAN PAD. & TEXTILE CO. 


Look for the Ta-pat-co label — 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 


buy with confidence—own with 
pride. 
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. gaffing that big one 


Capture and hold the tense thrill 
of fishing and hunting triumphs 
with a Bell & Howell Filmo Cam- 
era. Fit companion for the finest 
gun and most delicately balanced 
rod, it is truly an accurate instru- 
ment. It will catch in brilliant, 
natural clearness the fleeting cli- 
max of a long, hard fight. 


And that moment can be re-lived 
in full color or black-and-white. 
It’s easy to make fine movies in 
either with your precision-built 
Filmo—just sight it as you would 
a gun. Then, what you see, you get. 


Filmo Cameras and Projectors 
are built by the makers of Holly- 
wood's preferred studio equip- 
ment. They are easy to load... 
easy to handle. You can enjoy 
either sound or silent movies... 
your own, or any of the thousands 
of interesting subjects from the 
Filmosound Library. For details 
on the Filmo best suited to you, 
send the coupon. Bell & Howell 
Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; 
London. Established 1907. 


BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


PSS SSS SSSOSSSE8OO®q 


1 BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ! 
1 7152 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 | 
‘ Please send information about Filmo Movie . 
; Cameras and Projectors. ; 
4 4 
' Pens n066seneeeewewcens mecteecoeonseces ! 
1 ' 
1 ! 
P| eee 5 { ad | 
' i 
-_ » 
g Clty a State....... t 
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ee oe ee ee ee ee eu enanentaue 
fence. , 

sciences of OPTics » electrONics + mechagiCg. 

PRECISION-MADE 7 





VOU 





of equipment you may find desirable. 
| The canvas washbasin and water pail 
|included in our tentative camp outfit 
|could formerly be had for $2.30. These 
| articles are very useful, I wouldn’t want 
|to camp without them. The pail should 
be the popular “canoe” type, with throat 
piece which can be tied to prevent water 
from spilling. A good waterproof match 
box sold for as little as 60 cents, and a 
compass designed for ordinary direction 
finding, not map reading, cost $2.25. 

The cost of food carried on a camping 
trip is usually quite reasonable because 
in many cases it can be augmented with 
fish or game. Some campers never count 
the cost of food packed in as extra ex- 
pense since they would eat about the 
same amount at home. In fact, when a 
simple menu of plain food is planned, 
camp meals cost less than those eaten at 
home since the latter will include more 
expensive fresh meats, salads, and des- 
serts. The opposite, however, may be true 
when we outfit for long or difficult trips 
which necessitate the dehydrated and 
concentrated products to save room and 
weight. 

Concentrated grub costs more because 
of the extra labor entailed in processing 
it. For example, a popular 48-lb. grub list 
recommended for two men on a one-week 
canoe trip will cost, at present values, 
$18.40. This list is rather heavy on special 
products including dehydrated potatoes, 
onions, and soup vegetables. It includes 
powdered milk, dried eggs, and powdered 
lemon juice. Bacon, dried beef, and 
salami are specified in the meat ration 
because of their low water content which 
means less weight in the packs. Since 
this grub list furnishes enough food for 
42 meals, its cost breaks down to about 
44 cents a meal. Few campers who have 
sweated over hard portages will consider 


this amount excessive when balanced 
against the work it saves. 
When heavier food bags cause no 


special hardship on the trail, food costs 
can be substantially reduced. By using 
fresh eggs, raw fruit, and canned milk in 
place of the dried products, and fresh 
vegetables instead of the dehydrated, 
camp meals will cost only about 25 cents 

even less if one totes in plenty of the 
standard outdoor foods such as rice, 
beans, and flour and is also able to vary 
his meat ration with fresh fish. 

The entrance fees of the federal and 
state parks and forests, and the charges 
for camp sites inside them can be ascer- 
tained by writing to the authorities in 
charge. Bulletins describing the larger 
and better-known parks will be sent to 
campers on application. 
kind of trip that requires a guide, his 
charges can also be secured by corre- 
spondence. In the past the minimum fee 
for guides has been $5 a day. This mini- 
mum will quite likely be higher in the 
near future. 

For certain exploration trips or expe- 
ditions after fish or game in wilderness 
regions it is often possible to engage 
guides who furnish most of the camp 
equipment and all of the food. Higher 
rates are of course charged for this extra 
service, but such arrangements may be 
best for campers who do not own equip- 
ment and do not care to invest in it. 
should remember, though, that it is 
| customary for guides to supply only such 
| things as tent, canoe, pack sacks, and 
food. The camper must bring his own 
sleeping bag or blankets, his _ toilet 
articles and bags to pack them in. Exact 
details should, of course, be settled in ad- 
vance by correspondence. 

The cost of fishing and hunting licenses 
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FOR GREATER COMFORT 
.. LONGER WEAR™ 


ADLER 
porTmAsT = 


THE ULTIMATE IN 
WHITE WOOL SOCKS 





Whether you're bowling, golfing, 
playing baseball or tennis . . . com- 
fort for your feet is important. Adler 
Sportmaster socks are made ex- 
pressly to meet the needs of sports- 
men. Their long wool fibres cushion 
your feet comfortably. Make play- 
ing for long periods a real pleasure. 
Get Sportmaster today .. . at lead- 
ing sporting goods stores every- 


where or write THE ADLER COM- 
PANY, CINCINNATI 14, OHIO. 


*Reinforced heel and toe 


THE ADLER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 




















LIGHTER MOMENTS with fresh Evereac 
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Plan it around this 


FIREPLACE 
that Circulates Heat 


Plan your camp around the Heati- 
lator Fireplace and enjoy home com- 
fort even on raw, chilly days. Use 
your camp earlier in spring, later in 
fall and for week-ends of winter 
sports. This modern fireplace actually 
circulates heat, warms all the room 
and adjoining rooms. 


Assures Correct Operation 

A steel heating chamber built inside the 
masonry, the Heatilator serves as a form 
for the fireplace, assuring correct design and 
eliminating faults that commonly cause 
smoking. Adds little to cost. Available when 
building starts—ask your - 
building material dealer, or [waem 
write Ne 


TT 


oe 


HEATILATOR, INC. 
354 E. Brighton Ave. 7 
Syracuse 5, N. Y. coon 





“+. 


coon 


HEATILATOR Fireplace 
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satteries 


OUR ENTIRE PRODUCTION of “Eveready” 
“Mini-Max” 
walkie-talkies and other vital equipment 
of the Armed 


Forces. This is a 


batteries goes to power 


global assignment 
for these compact, 
powerful little bat- 
teries and explains 
why they are not 
available right now 


for civilian use. 





, ’ - 
We must pay and pay and pay for J ictory. 


So bu y and buy and buy those War Bonds! 


The words “Evereadu” 


istered trade-marks of National Carbon Co., Inc. 


and “Mini-Max” are reg- 


TRACE MARK 


can also be secured by mail. So can the 
charges made by packing or storage es- 
tablishments in popular game regions for 
cooling, cutting up, and shipping your 
game meat back home. Another good 
thing to remember is that it is not always 
necessary to own a canoe, for in most of 
the popular canoeing country one can 
rent a serviceable craft for about $la day. 

The lifting of restrictions on the use of 
automobiles for pleasure will certainly 
revive the popularity of motor camping 
And it is not hard to estimate in advance 
the expenses of motor touring if you use 
the milage basis. Ten years ago the prac- 
tice of allowing one cent a mile a person 
was popular and quite accurate provided 
there were at least four in the party, and 
provided furthermore that the car used 
was one of the smaller models capable of 
giving 18 to 20 miles to a gallon of fuel 
In other words, four campers could tour 
1,000 miles on a budget of $40. 

This allowance of one cent a mile a per- 
son covered ordinary expenses such as 
gasoline and oil, food (most of which the 
party cooked themselves), fees for camp 
sites, an occasional stop in cabins, and 
the cost of toll bridges and ferries. It 
did not provide for mechanical repairs, 
new tires, or car depreciation. 

Long-range planners who are working 
out the patterns for extensive postwar 
tours should probably raise this allow- 
ance to 2 cents. If they do I am certain 


AUTO 


owners 





196 Practical Suggestions 
that will help you to get 


@ better gas mileage 
@longer tire life 
@ better performance 
@ lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from 


any General Motors dealer 
or use the coupon below 





Customer Research Dept., Room 1761 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 
Please send FREE CQGPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide" — containing 196 
practical suggestions of Wartime operation. 


they will find the aggregate sum enough Name : Sy 

to cover all of the plain necessities of P le ogame riot 

touring and some of the luxuries as well Address " , 

On this basis the postwar motor camper ghee se print 

would figure on spending $400 for a 5,000- City a PE patna 
mile trip lasting not more than 20 or 25 Seatac Zone State 
days.—Maurice H. Decicer. : * 


now owned 
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, & don't even know you're wearing 
underwear with HAPS. You'll like 
the famous super-stretch shorts with 

the exclusive HAPS INTERKNIT* 

Closed SEAT that a ires comfort-fit, at 
ease or in action! The S-T-R-E-T-C-H 

does it: Won't ride up or pinch 





men like its figure-fashioned neatne 
no sag or bag no waist-band 
to become Ik e or bind! Here’ free- | 


} 


fitting rib knit, air-cell construction 
that's airy and absorbent. Step into 

HAPS, pull up over your shoulder 
and enjoy the new freedom they give you! 
Try HAPS and you'll never go back to 
old-fashioned shirt-n-shorts. WIVES 
know ONE-PIECE means easy washing 
. NO buttor to bother. Guaranteed 


the most comfortable and convenient 


The 
Smarr, 





underwear man ever wore, or money back’ 















Modern, $125 4.3250 | 
ONE-PIECE | 
Woy to For SMOOTH-FITTING _— 
Wear 

SHIRT-’N’- 






SHORTS! 











*Reg. U. S. Pat. 





The HAPS INTERKNIT* Closed Seat - 


Only HAPS give you real bathroom convenience; 
no unbuttoning! Here's super-comfort through the 
super stretch, found only in eur HAPS INTERKNIT® 
Closed Seat. Gives and takes with you... } 







s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s like elastic when and where you | 
need it, and snaps right back into trim fitl 






Don't miss Booklet 1, write for it! 
AUGUSTA KNITTING CORP., UTICA 2, N.Y. 


“THOSE WHO LEAD yy 
OvT 


LIVES 








atte | 
With FIGHTING RUST A WARTIME “MUST” 


Here’s a Fighter You Can Trust— 


s vr 
FIENDOILIL 
Cleans AND Protects 

2-oz. bottle— 35¢ 
At Sporting Goods Dealers 
| McCAMBRIDGE & McCAMBRIDGE co. 
| 








Baltimore 23 

















There's no finer way than the American 
way. Let's keep it that way. Buy War 
Savings Bonds and Stamps regularly. 


Please Pardon 


A sire cams 
and 












art © Ary 
5 4 Pohl , enjo bese and oS 
pero Say aa the Empty Shelf! 
are com \ they ave aa ool 5( cks é | 
ie Ane \ ng st That's why If you fail to find the Marble's Product you 
st witt River: any ttiP: want on your Dealer's shelf, remember it is | 
c ont yuch tO a ab- out there somewhere on the fighting front — 
fro dd nm ag at at giving a good account of itself. 
hey, A goft \im ¢ -_ vt an s pov in the service today is ot to 
rit yn, .eAO ve with him one or more of these o me 
€ o* p yratie \ sou" syst =_—~ friends with which he has spent so many 
ot S, pumps a =e happy hours in the open. 
quit knots th featY ” MARBLE ARMS & MANUFACTURING CO. 
from f he © ot me Gladstone, Michigan, U.S. A. 


Sportsmen's Knives, 
Axes, Gun Sights, 
Cleaning Implements, 
Compasses, Waterproof 
Match Boxes, etc. 


yy 





AT YOUR DEALER 





WARM TOES IN FOX RIVER HOSE 


FOX RIVER SOCKS 


WOOL LUMBERMAN’S & ATHLETIC SOCKS 


MARBLES E au: om S T 








FOX RIVER VALLEY KNITTING CO+- APPLETON + WIS 



















GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


New England Fish Chowder 


Here’s a Maine family recipe that has 
been handed down for generations: Fry 
out several pieces of salt’pork and add 
one onion, sliced. Let fry until brown 
Move to slow flame, add thick slices of 
4 or 5 potatoes, 1 lb. of fish (virtually 
any kind will do) in thin slices, salt and 
pepper, cover with hot water, and let 
cook for about 20 minutes. 

Meanwhile, have pilot biscuits or com- 
mon soda crackers soaking in 1 pt. of 
milk. When the fish has cooked 20 min- 
utes, add the milk and crackers, and 
bring up to a good boil. When the 
crackers are soft, the chowder is ready 
to eat. 

Some prefer to use 1 qt. of milk in- 
stead of 1 pt. The day after the first 
serving you can add more crackers and 
milk and serve again. Anglers are not 
likely to tire of a dish which makes 
such delicious use of their catch. 


Hot Bacon Salad 


A hearty salad that’s easy to prepare 
% lb. sliced bacon 
™% onion 
4 tbsp. vinegar 
% head shredded lettuce 
2 strips pimento 
Dice bacon and fry until crisp and 
brown. Add the onion, chopped fine 
and the vinegar. Season with paprik: 
pepper, and a very little salt. Stir ove 
heat for about 1 minute, then pour ove! 
the lettuce. Garnish with pimento strip 
Serves two or three. 


Fried Frog Legs 


You don’t have to have the jumbo-siz 
commercially grown frogs for this dish 
the legs of any size frog, even the sma 
varieties, fry up deliciously. Skin tl 
legs, moisten with lemon juice or vines 
gar, sprinkle with salt and pepper, ré 
in bread or cracker crumbs, and fry i 
hot deep fat. About 3 minutes suffice 
for small legs, up to 5 minutes is neces 
sary for big ones. 


Bean Patties 


cups cooked lima beans 
tsp. grated onion 
eggs 
cup grated mild cheese 
tbsp. flour. 
tbsp. melted butter 
Mash beans and mix with onior 
cheese, butter, and flour. Add salt an: 
pepper to taste. Heat slowly, adding 
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very little water if needed. When hot, | 
put in the egg yolks and stir over heat 
for 5 minutes. Let cool, then shape into 
small cakes. Dip each cake into the egg 
whites (lightly beaten), then in flour or 
cracker crumbs, and brown in hot fat. 
Serve with catchup or tomato sauce. 
Serves four. 








With Thin Gillettes, at ten for four 
You get your money’s worth—and more! 

For slick and easy shaves—with speed — 
These low-priced blades sure have the lead! 


Quick-baked Fish 


Fish steaks or fillets can be baked al- 
most as quickly by this recipe as you can 
fry them. Wipe the pieces dry and put 
: in a greased pan. Pour several table- 
, spoonfuls of melted butter or cooking oil 
over them, then season with salt, pepper, 
and some lemon juice. Set in a hot (375 
degrees) oven and bake until browned. 
Baste several times with a mixture of 
melted butter and water. Fish 1 in. thick 
will cook in 15 minutes, thinner fillets in 
12. One lb. of fish (if free of bones) usual- 
ly serves three. 
































y Baked Apple Dumplings 
d 
1. Make the pastry for this old time 
if dessert from 
y 2% cups flour 
d 3 tsp. baking powder 
ot 1% tsp. salt. 
%4 cup shortening 
1- 1%, cup cold water 
sf Sift flour, salt, and baking powder to- 
1- gether, then cream the shortening in 
d with a fork. Add water slowly, mix well, 
e form dough into a ball, roll out until 
vy about % in. thick, and cut in 5-in. 
7 squares. For filling use 
= 7 apples 
st 1 cup grated mild cheese 
d 1 cup brown sugar “ef 
/ % tsp. nutmeg 
“ 4 tsp. cinnamon The Thin Gillette 
4 tbsp. butter Blade Is Produced 
1% cup rich milk : : 
Sprinkle ‘shaans over the dough By The Maker 
squares. Peel, core, and quarter the - 
" apples and lay 4 pieces on each square. of The Famous 
Mix half the sugar with spices and Gillette Blue Blade 
sprinkle over the apples. Dot the apples - ; 
with butter, fold corners of the dough : rai Eo ee hg hen al, i 
in and pinch the edges together. Lay | _! : ee a 
dumplings upside down in greased pan, BOW and ARROW HUNTING 
q then mix the remaining sugar with the 46), | ROOF. 
“4 milk and pour it over them. Bake 10 re eT SPORT ee 
‘ minutes in hot oven (450 degrees F.), Shaclented entalen. Bow and “ad = Se 


Arrow Sets, etc. 170- 
Page instruction book 
only 50c. 


Texas Eggs ARCHERY SALES 


617 S.STATE ST. c 


then reduce heat to 350 degrees and 
bake % hour longer. Serves six. 





Fry either ham or bacon. When done, 
remove from skillet and pour off all but 


me | tbsp. of the fat. ey a _——o TIMES 
green pepper, and 2 tomatoes anc 
MORE 


i1uté in the hot grease. Add 6 beaten 
eggs seasoned with % tsp. salt and a 
lash of paprika. Stir well, then simmer 
til the eggs have set. Serve on hot 
ittered toast. Enough for four. 


fl wns 


| ---SCHULT TRAILERS 
Peach Fritters For CAMP or COTTAGE ARE BUILT Right / 





Make your fireplace a real heating When asked why they selected Schule Lux- 
system, that doesn’t just roast in ury Liners, owners often answer ‘They're 
front and chill the rest of the camp. Built Right.” The finely engineered exterior 
Build your fireplace around a Ben- withstands all of the outside elements of the 


nett Unit that warms the air and c/r- . 
culates it to every nook and cranny. frozen north or blistering heat of the crop- 


1 cup flour 

1% tsp. baking powder 

14 tsp. salt 

2 tbsp. sugar | 








% cup milk oon? Enjoy your camp weeks longer. ics. The gracious interior is given to com- 
‘on yor BENNETT-IRELAND fortable, convenient living. See the Schule 
ce on at becay seats - oo: i ia Luxury Liner at once. You'll find the best 
6 peach halves ‘ ro” 445 Bay Street Norwich, N.Y. | trailer value in Schult history. Truly A Home 
Mix dry ingredients, then add milk and ot : ro 


‘g which were previously beaten to- 

ther. Roll peach halves in flour, dip 

* the batter, and fry in fat heated to 370 
‘grees F. until-lightly brown. Serves 
ree.—Don Richards. 
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| Today—A Resort Tomorrow...Or write 
BEN NE SchultCorporation, Dept.1204, Elkhart, Ind. 
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Biot Sthave Exon: 


Men by the thousands are 
“discovering’ the pre- 
cision keenness and dura- 
bility of PROFESSIONAL 
Blades to their complete 
shaving satisfaction. 
Decide now to say “good- 
bye” to scraggy beard 
and stubble...and for- 
ever after, you'll use 
~PROFESSIONAL Blades 
for the best shave ever! 


co. 


ae ee ee 


So a 7 
PROFESSIONAL BLADE 


32 GREEN STREET 


| For 
| wild hope of removing the shoes entirely 





| felt 





Snowshoes on Snowshoes | Bean’s Dehydrated 


(Continued from page 98) 

I guess none of us said much. For a 
few minutes I occupied myself with 
cleaning the snow off my camera lens, 
then I followed Earl and Cal, who had 
gone on down a gentle slope. I didn’t 
try to hurry—I couldn’t see any reason 
for haste. What a hunting trip! 

We walked along beneath a bluff un- 
itil Earl said, “Might well climb it, 
I guess,” and started up. Never had I 
tried an ascent like that. I hadn’t real- 
|ized that snowshoes can act like skis. 
| After I got up the first gentle slope 
and started the real climb, I slid back 
four feet for every two I progressed. I 
tried hen-tracking my shoes, but their 
long tails promptly crossed and threw 
|me on my face. I banged my knee on 
rocks. Twice I barely saved myself 
from long slides by grabbing trees. 

Cal told me to try to dig in with my 
toes; I did, and got one snowshoe stuck 
at a 45-degree angle from my ankle, 
that I was toe-dancing on it. To get it 
straightened out I had to take it off. 
a brief moment I entertained the 


as 
” 


so 


and walking up the hill like a human! 


being, instead of being hampered by 
those strange webbed feet and skidding 


on my knees. Pride, however, dissuaded 
me. Cal and Earl were almost to the 
top, and I’d break my neck before I'd 


admit that I couldn’t do the same. 

The hills in that country are rugged. 
Trees grow in the shallow soil but they 
give way treacherously. Ice forms on 
the bald rock. Loose logs roll from under 
you and crash down to the valley below. 
The top of that hill seemed sky-high. 

I made it somehow, bruised and hot 
and with trembling legs. I thought may- 


be there’d be a rest, but no—Earl and 
Cal were swinging off through the trees 
on top of the ridge as though they'd | 


just crossed a plain. I gritted my teeth 
and followed. 

Presently we came to a jutting ledge 
from which we could see for miles 
around. Earlier there had been fog and 
the glitter of ice on the stark trees. The 
fog had lifted, and I could see Beaufort 
Lake, Ruth Lake, and Goorge Lake 
waters where I always fish for bass and | 
pike in the summer. Now they were only 
wastes of snow and ice. I also could see 
the tar-paper shack by Ruth Lake where 
I stayed summers. 

“There’s one grand thing 
ing,” I mumbled, “you don’t 
it on snowshoes!” 

“What'd you say?” 
didn’t bother to answer. 
around for a while 
because we were in the 
little brush on the ground. 
ing we could stay up there 
going back down below to 
and tamarack. 3ut we saw 


about 
have to do 
asked Earl, but I 
We floundered 


hardwoods, with 
I kept wish- 
instead of 
the swamp 
no sign of 


rabbits on the summit, so Earl led the 
way down. 

One thing about going down—there’s 
never any doubt about whether you'll 
make it. I almost made it in one slide. 
We were taking a different and more 
precipitous route down, one’ which 
wound dangerously around a sheer thir- 


ahead as usual, 
Suddenly I 
sideways 


ty-foot drop. Earl, far 
was almost to the bottom. 
my feet starting to slip 
from under me. 

Now this had been happening to me all 
day. But this time if I kept on slipping 
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fish- | 


and it wasn’t so bad | 





=> Potatoes 








Are the finest Maine 
Potatoes and are the 
same as used in mak 
ing dehydrated pota 
toes under strict Gov- 
ernment regulation 

These are a great ad 
vantage over bulky 


r Hunt- 


p 
pers 


bag potatoes tf 
ers and Can 
Apartment dwellers 


will find the very 
convenient because of 
the light weight and 
small space re ired 
Potatoes iy be put to 
Ss rak wie le ave 
in tl ! ng and 
al con ng ten min 
utes at night are ready to eat. Printed recipes with 
every package. Prices: 4 oz. water-proof can (4 
servings ) 25c postpaid. 1 lb. sealed box, 94c post- 
paid. 4% Ib. pail 83.75 postpaid, east of Miss 
$3.90 west Miss. Write for free sample—2 servings. 
L. L. Bean, Inc., Freeport 202, Me. 


Mfrs. Fishing & Camping Specialities 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 


“For the SPARK that NEVER Falls: 


At drég? 
and cigar. 
stores, PX ' 

MTmcnd Ship's) 
RFE Service. 4 







HOW TO GET A BIG PAY JOB IN 


Rec = — mus real est Y 
rv your own ¢ fit t ss. S 
aries up t a 
year in property manage nent, brok 
, insurance, buildin Man 


loans 
ing real 
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mage Qt IZ pate 
tails on new and only 65 
REAL ESTATE PRACTICE: 


LANE BOOKS, Dept. 0-4, 100 East Ohio St., 


BIG VALUE 


SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


Sold By 


with TALON 
FASTENERS 


Dealers 
Everywhere 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck. O 
drab lining. 100 all new wool filling. Talon faster 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather str 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. H 
air mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six siz« Popu 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOV 


San Francisco 3, Calif 


SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO. 3636tnst., 





Build an Outdoor 





Se 
= Vertical Barbecue 
It's ea 
Selb) 
in you 
with 
plans, I 
drawit 
ificati 
i Se \ 
outdoor lift suilt 
native rock or brick is part 
‘ maste blueprints $1.00 s 
mailir —S 
BARBECUER - 1836 Chase Ave, 04, Chicago 26 
Dear A dollars f\ 
f Selby Vertical Barbecue Plans. S 
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I'd go over the edge. I was trying to 
walk parallel to the ledge so as to get 
beyond it, and thence below to where 
Earl was. But I hit a slick spot and I 
was off! I grabbed for a sapling and 
caught it. It came up by the roots. In 
that instant I had a fleeting glimpse of 
Earl down below, looking out into the 
swamp and throwing the gun to his 
shoulder; and at the same moment I 
yelled “Hey!” and started to roll. 

I tried to throw myself sideways but 
that only made me roll faster. At first 
I went head over heels, catching a 
glimpse of the sky through my snowshoe 
webbing and hearing a great clatter of 
bowlders and ice in an avalanche I had 
started. Then I gathered speed. 

I didn’t have time to remember that 
I was headed for the drop-off. Before 
I knew it I'd crashed into a tangle of 
fallen timber near the edge. I lodged 
there, jammed between two or three up- 
right trees and some deadwood, one leg 
sprawled out in front of me and the 
other in the air, with snow down my 
neck and up my sleeves. 

But I'd never been so comfortable in 
my life. I realized all at once why peo- 
ple lie down in the snow to die, especial- 
ly people snowshoeing on winter trails 
up north. After walking on snowshoes, 
lying in the snow and freezing to death 
is ecstasy! 

I wondered why nobody looked re- 
lieved at my narrow escape from going 
over the brink of the precipice. Earl was 
the first to speak. “Dog-gone it any- 
way!” he exclaimed angrily. 

He sounded as if he were sorry I 
hadn’t broken my neck. I asked, “What’s 
the matter?” 

“You scared me,” he said. 

I didn’t have any answer to that. 

Cal said, “Maybe we can pick up his 
trail and follow him, Earl.” 

“Not a chance,” the latter growled. 
“He’s over in the next county by now.” 

Then I got it. Earl had been just 
about to shoot when I’d started my ava- 
lanche act. My outcry and the crash 
of my descent had startled him so that 
he had turned around—and the rabbit 
had got away. 

That rabbit was the last we sighted. 
Our dog, about as valuable on a rabbit 
hunt as a pogo stick, had long since 
gone home. Earl said it wasn’t any use 
hunting without a dog. I didn’t want 
to cause an argument that might delay 
our own start homeward. I stopped only 
once on the way—to trade snowshoes 
with Earl, who explained that the 
shorter, tailless, “bear paw” shoes he 
wore are easier to use in brush country. 
Just after we made the trade I found a 
stump with a rabbit hole beneath it, an 
old pine stump that must have been cut 
fifty years ago. I stopped to take a 
look, but Earl said the tracks leading to 
it had been made two or three days 
earlier. I think the main reason I paused 
there was to enjoy the luxury of being 
able to walk backward; you really can 
do it on bear-paw snowshoes. 

Back home my wife took one look at 
the snow on my back and started to 
hoot. I told her I’d show her how to 
snowshoe. She put on a pair, intending 
to show me how easy it was. She fell 
iown after about three steps. Earl and 

il looked on, impassive as usual. 

Without turning, Earl asked Cal, 
Well, how did it go after being off 
nowshoes for ten years?” “Got any 

niment?” Cal _ replied. Fran said, 

Sissies!” and féjl“down again. 

None of us helped her up that time. 
Ve went into the cabin to sit by the fire. 
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A Prized Recipe Jrom the 
ZO™ CENTURY 
LIMITED 






Recipe for 


20™ CENTURY SALAD BOWL 


THE SALAD 
wish one portion ee ne 
ake portions Separately a 
4 head of lettuce 
















| 6 a each of prnnadenrns 
inely sliced Onior “4 tea 
‘ s 
| radishes, scored _ dad _ 2 
| cumber and celery 
1 
| 2 pkg. Roquefort 
| bive cheese 
5 


VY teaspoon Paprika 
or Pinch of dry mustard 
] dessertspoon sugar 
lettuce, place in chilled 
adishes, cucum- 
- Add crumbled 


lac c rr 
quartered tomatoes around 


Separat. 


leaves of 
dry bow l, add slic ed 
be r and Ce lery 


Roque fort, p 


onions, 1 
> do not mix in 


For di ‘SSI 
essing i i 
ig, dissolve mixed In 


2 Cup olive oil jn 5 
tarragon or 


: gredients in 
wnt eparate bowl. Add If cup 
ne “ F i 

ut vinegar (choice optional) 


and two cub | 
Mix well, pour over 


cs of ice, 
salad, marinate well 


owe oe eee 
_— 
=e > ED Se Ge ane cum eas.aee 
— a eee 


NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
FOR GOOD TASTE 


GOEBEL BEER 


For a taste experience you'll remember pleasantly, ask for Goebel Beer. Available 


Jantam, Export and Quart bottles. Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit 7, Mich. 
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Alterations, Good and Bad 


HOSE of us who expect to wait for 
lower prices or a wide choice of 
models before buying a new boat- 
after new boats do become available 
probably will have to go along with 
our present craft for some time to come. 
Due to increased cost of materials, con- 
tinued high wages, and heavy overhead 
charges, new-boat prices are quite likely 
to be much higher than formerly and 
to remain at that level for a consider- 
able period. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that the pent-up demand 
for new boats has been accumulating 
for several years. These factors are sure 
to offset the economies of mass produc- 
tion which some builders may under- 
take. 

However, there is nothing to prevent 
anyone from making improvements in 
his present boat if he finds that certain 
remodeling and additions are desirable 
and practical. You may find that some 
alteration may improve the performance 
of your boat under power, or make for 
easier handling with oars or paddle; or 
you may wish to change the seating ar- 
rangement to provide more roominess 
and comfort, or add a shelter for pro- 
tection against sun and rain. Some fault 
may need correction, or you may see a 


way to arrange overnight accomoda- 
tions, at least for short trips. 
Such changes should be made only 


after due consideration of their effect 
upon the boat’s safety and performance. 
Some modifications may be practical, 
others may not; and a remodeling job 
that is poorly planned and executed 
can ruin a good boat. As a matter of 
fact, what’s most important is to know 
what changes should not be made. 

Attempts to make any substantial 
changes in the shape of the hull seldom 
work out satisfactorily. For example, it 
may appear to be a simple job to saw the 
end off a sharp-stern boat or canoe in or- 
der to accommodate a transom for an 
outboard motor. However, unless the 
after half of the hull is properly reshaped, 
the boat will have a chopped-off look and 
perhaps behave badly. 

I would hesitate to attempt any such 
hull modification, for instance, on a 
canoe that is in good condition. Rather, 
I would undertake to make changes only 


in a canoe or other small boat that 
needs a lot of reconditioning, such as 
new canvas and fastenings. In fact, 


I would confine my hull reshaping to 
hulls that are in questionable condition 
generally. 

In cutting off a sharp stern for better 
use of an outboard, the gunwales from 
amidships aft to the transom should be 
spread apart and leveled off so that they 
will run in straighter lines. To do this, 
saw through the boat at a point well 


aft, and shape the transom so that it 
will be raked out a couple of inches at 
the top, instead of having its sides 
straight up and down. Then, by means 
of burlap bags well soaked with boiling 
water, you may be able to soften the 
wood sufficiently to permit some reshap- 
ing. Place the bags inside the boat, 
on the bottom, and tacked up along the 
sides. You may also be able to flatten 
out the curve of the ribs somewhat by 
placing bags of sand in the boat. Rigid 
strips sprung between the ribs, and rope 
twitches across the gunwales will also 
help you to get the desired shape; be 
careful, however, and avoid forming 
humps in the planking. 

Your new transom should be fully 1 
in. thick so that its edges, after bevel- 
ing, will take a double row of fastenings 
through the planking, which should hug 
the transom tightly at every point. The 
transom’s lower edge should be fastened 
to the keelson, if there is one; also to 
ribs and planking by means of small 
knees or triangular blocks. Similar 
knees or blocks should be fitted at the 
upper corners to reénforce the gunwale 
fastenings. 

A U-shape seat will help to strength- 
en the stern and it will also aid in pre- 


serving the boat’s changed _ shape. 
Screws should be driven through the 
transom into the edge of this seat, 


whose wings or side pieces should rest 
upon and be fastened to _ horizontal 
wooden braces secured to the ribs. 
After the reshaping, if the boat has a 
canvas covering, the old canvas can 
be brought over the ends of the planking 
and onto transom to cover seam. It 
should be set in marine glue or white- 








lead paste, and tacked securely in place. 
New canvas may, of course, be used in- 
stead of the old. 


In a flat-bottom double-end skiff the 
job of remodeling the stern may be 
considerably simpler. You can remove 


the bottom planking to a point far 
enough forward to permit the sides to 
be sprung out to run smoothly to the 
new transom width; then you can dress 
down the top edges of the side planking 
to give a straighter gunwale line from 
amidships back. The bottom edges of 
the side planking should then be cut 
so as to run upward slightly, skiff-rake 
fashion, to the transom. Afterward it is 
a simple matter to fasten the transom, 
lay new and longer bottom planking to 
conform to the new shape, fit a stern 
seat, and add a skeg. 

The addition of a shallow skeg is still 
another improvement—one which will 
make your boat steer better under pow- 
er. The skeg should be placed on the 
outside, to carry back the straight line 
of an outer keel, and should be fastened 
by screws driven from the inside through 
ribs and planking 

In the case of a canoe (one in such 
condition that you do not hesitate to 
experiment), it can be made into a fair 
hunting-boat model by sawing the hull 
lengthwise so as to lower the freeboard 
to about half its original height and 
flatten out the gunwale lines at the ends. 
If the old covering is to be retained, 
the sawing should be done with the hull 
upside down, otherwise the sawdust may 
work in between the canvas and the 
planking. 

New gunwales, say %s; x11'4 in., should 
be fitted inside to tie in the cut tops of 


This cabin would look better had its roof arched more, and its forward end been slanted back 
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WITH THE. WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE 
SERIES OF MARINE ENGINE SIZES 
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L 
Sea-Cub “4"=—a flight, 25 h.p. high speed 
motor for 16-18 ft. runabouts, launches, etc. 

; j 

l ' 


The 6-288 Kermath Diesel is an 84 h.p. med- 
ium duty engine noted for its smooth power 
delivery at all engine speeds up to 2600 r.p.m. 


Sea-Chief “4” is a medium duty 30 to 40 h.p. 
motor or a 61 h.p. job with reduction gear. 


Sea-Prince a 95 h.p., is a high speed, low 
priced engine for a wide variety of uses. Also 
a 70 h.p. mediym duty motor. 














Besides providing the largest, most com- 
plete selection of marine engine sizes, 
horsepower ratings and applications, Ker- 
math has gone a long step farther in leading 
the industry in many engineering innova- 
tions that have added many chapters to the 
enjoyment of motor boating and its com- 
plete security in the past. 

After V-Day, misfit installations will bea 
thing of the past. You will obtain tailor- 
made performance advantages at decided 
price savings. You will save on first cost, 
due to Kermath’s broadened production 
facilities—and in operating costs, because 
you get the finest quality workmanship and 
materials, coupled with power actually built 
to serve more efficiently in your boat—be it 
launch, utility boat, runabout, cabin cruiser, 
auxiliary, or fine power yacht. 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5899 Commonwealth Avenue @ Detroit @ Michigan 


Canadian Factory 


619 King St. W. * Toronto 2, Ont. 





SEND FOR THIS 60 PAGE 
MARINE ENGINE CATALOG 


You may post yourself on 
the wide selection of 
Kermath Marine Engines 
which will again be avail- 
able for repowering or 
new boat installation 
—Come V-Day. 
























AND RATINGS From 25 H.P. 10 500 H.P. 





The Sea-Chief “8"—a 100 h.p. and 110 h.p. 
low priced straight eight for cruisers and runa- 
bouts—showing Upton Reduction and Re- 
verse Gear 





The Sea-Mate 115 h.p. medium duty “Six” for 
cruisers, work boats, larger auxiliaries. The 
Sea-Mate “Special” provides 155 h.p. 





Sea-Chief “6" is a low cost, powerful, silent 
opercting motor of 103 h.p. for a variety of 
runabout and light cruiser uses. 


Mises a. 
4 


The Sea-Raider “Six” is another brilliant war 
time development with a normal rated horse- 
power output of 250 h.p. Ideal for cruiser 
and speed boat. 





GASOLINE AND DIESELS e+ © 2T012 CYLINDERS 























Entirely new features in every Gar Wood postwar model! Look for 
PT-type bottoms, Navy-type bottoms, and other superior developments 
which resulted from wartime demands for unexcelled performance. NEW 
: DESIGNS! NEW ENGINEERING! NEW STYLING! Gar Wood will 
have a complete new fleet of Runabouts and Utility models including 
the famous ‘Overniter’’ 


DEALERS: A few territories still open. Write 
now for postwar franchise information. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, inc. BOAT DIVISION, magvsvite 13,micu. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS NOW 
Hoists and Bodies * Winches and Cranes * Tanks ® Road Machinery *® Heating Equipment 





MORE ACCURATE THANEVER (Seas y Vocation Expenses 


@ Preeminent for years, the HULL | ooo WM PLACES... : 

STREAMLINE AUTO COMPASS is | This new book was written ex- 
now still more accurate, easier to pressly for beginners. 160 pages of 
compensate steadier on roughest instructions On modern placering 


and prospecting. Blueprints on 
small equipment you can build 
Send $3.00 for book and three 
large blueprints Money back 
guarantee. Sent CODif requested 
Free information. Old Prospector, 
——== Cox K- 72, Oakland 4 Calif. 


AST- apy 


roads New shockproof mounting 
bracket. See your dealer or write for 


free circular, Price $3.50. 
HULL MFG. CO., P. 0. Box 246-P4, 
WARREN, OHIO 
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THOMPSON 


“Better Built Boats” 


% ’ —for fishing, rowing, out- 
@ Sneak up on the deep, dark pools boards, inboards, canoes, 
where the big ones hide. It’s easy in sailboats, etc. give you, 
silence 4 , a. through volume >roduction — 
a perfectly balanced Old Town Ca at two big plants, top value 
( noe. This modern birch-bark is built | in correct design, selected outboards $60 and up 
ame Ste: a 5 y materials, and expert work- 
for sportsmen. Ste ady and strong, cin Won ease ol, 
yet light to —s., Made with Old Thompson Boats are sur. a 
“own ski » las or many a moon. risingly low pricec en 
Town skill t en ) for Free Boat Catalog. See for 151/ Ft. 
® War has restricted our production of ourself how ... “Thompson “SNIPE” 
Beats the World on Boats.”’ $242 


Rowboats $60 and up 


canoes, outboard beats, rowbeats, din- 


ghies and sailboats, but Old Town qual- Please state the kind of boat 
ity is unchanged. Send Se pestage for you are interested in. Write- 


catalog to Old Town Canoe Company, 
a 7 r Old Town, Maine. THOMPSON BROS. 


174 Fourth Street, 


218 Ann Street 
| PESHTIGO, WIS. 
| 118 Elm Street (146 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 


| BOAT MFG. CO. 















the ribs. If you want a decked hull, light 
beams should be fitted in to outline a 
small cockpit. The decking may be 
4, x2-in. cedar strips, either spaced or 
closely laid, and covered with light can- 
vas. However, the use of thin water- 
proof plywood for decking will give 
greater strength and will require no 
canvas covering. 

It is not wise to alter the freeboard 
or hull height above water of a boat 
except in the manner I have described 
Readers have written to ask whether 
raising the sides will make a boat more 
seaworthy—give better protectior 
against waves washing in. The answer 
is that it is not the height of the sides 
that gives seaworthiness, but the shape 
of the hull and the character of the toy 
structure that produces buoyancy or lift 
in the boat. If the sides are too high the 
increased windage will make the boat 
harder to handle and perhaps ever 
dangerous in rough water. So often does 
this fault crop up in remodeling that a 
warning about it is important 

The same warning holds against mak- 
ing the transom higher with the mis 
taken idea that following waves won't 
be so likely to break over it. If the stern 
won't lift to the waves, you’d better con 
fine the use of the boat to less strenuous 
going 

You can even cut down the center of 
the transom slightly if your outboard 
propeller isn’t reaching the depth called 
for in the instructions you received with 
your motor. This change won’t harm 
your boat, in fact it often improves its 
performance. 

The addition of a deck, however—a 
long forward one alone or one with 
narrow side decks—may make _ your 
open boat drier in rough water. The 
chief objection to this in the past was 
the added weight involved in making a 
deck firm enough to walk on. Canvas- 
covered strip construction’ does require 
closely spaced beams for firmness, but 
if light, waterproof plywood is used the 
beams can be wider apart. The beams 
should have a slight camber or curv: 
but with their top edges in a straight 
line, for the panel material will not ber 
two ways. The crossbeams should be 
fastened securely to the gunwale co! 
struction, while the short side bean 
should be knee shape or triangular and 
secured to the sides or ribs Deck 
panels should be made tight with short 
screws, and an upright coaming fitté 
about the cockpit space. The latt 
should have square corners to facilitat 
this. 

On some boats a small cabin or shelte! 
may be built, but its height should | 
in proportion to the size of the boat an 
not give excessive windage. Its weig! 
should be kept at a minimum. The m« 
satisfactory jobs are demountable—he 
together by bolts, and removable wh« 
such shelter is not necessary. 

In planning any top structure, dra 
the profile of your boat to a scale 
say 2 in. to the foot, then sketch in 
proposed cabin, altering it until tl 
effect is pleasing. If it fails to plea 
discard the idea. However, if you d 
decide to add a cabin, better appearan: 
may be obtained by slanting back it 
forward end (like the windshield of 
auto), by slanting the sides in from tl 
deck, and by giving the roof a dee 
camber or are to permit lower sidé¢ 
Use plywood for sides and end, sele¢ 
light roof beams, space them wide apart 
and cover with spaced cedar strips an 
fabric. This will keep down the weig!t 

Some readers have written to inquil 
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about installation of a well inside the 
boat to take the outboard instead of 
leaving it in its usual exposed and 
hard-to-service stern position. There is 
no set rule for this and usually any ad- 
vantages are offset by reduced per- 
formance. The chief difficulty is to get 
the well water-tight. It might be fairly 
easy to accomplish this in a_ heavily 
built, flat-bottom boat, but difficult or 
npossible in one that has light ribs and 
planking. 

In any event, the well, if attempted, 
hould be boxlike, open top and bottom, 
with well-battened corners and bottom, 
he lower edyves an accurate fit with the 

aat’s bottom planking. The well should 

bedded down in a flannelette gasket 
which has been soaked in marine glue 

white-lead paste; then secured with 

ng screws through the bottom boards. 
After this is done, the hole is cut. Fit- 
ing a crosspiece to the well’s forward 
vall and thence to the sides of the boat 
will increase its rigidity, and the cross- 
piece will also take the clamps of the 
motor and most of the running strain. 
[t will hinder passage forward and aft 
in the boat somewhat, of course. 

There is room for improvement in the 
motor accommod:tions in stock boats 
nd some day builders may offer them 
with specially designed and ventilated 
otor housings as protection for the 
outboard against weather and _ theft. 
However, intelligent design is necessary 
for satisfactory propeller operation and 
imateurs should confine their efforts at 
well building to simple craft where the 
planking may easily be replaced if the 
well is a failure and has to be torn out. 

An owner m:ty know where he can buy 
i small air-cooled inboard engine and 
wonder whether this can be installed with 
satisfactory results. The parts required 
for this— shaft and wheel with strut or 
bearing and inside stuffing box, material 
for the engine bed, and the rudder—-may 
cost as much as the engine. Moreover, 

these times it is well to make sure 
that these parts may be obtained. The 

b itself may be easy or difficult, de- 
pending upon the construction of the 
boat. 

In a skiff-type boat, it will be a simple 
b to bore a slanting hole through the 
planking to take the haft, and the 
tuffing box and engine beds may be 
fitted to the flat bottom without difficulty. 
In a boat with semi-V bottom, however, 
the heavy keel or backbone members 
ind fastenings will complicate matters. 
Avain, in a hull of light construction 

ch as an outboard runabout with light 
ribs and thin planking—-the problem of 
idding strength and rigidity must be in- 
cluded in the installation job. In such 
light boats, usually built for greater 
peed, the hull is not likely to be suitable 
f inboard powe1 

Inboard installations should be at- 
tempted only where the engine has low 
power and the hull is’ simply con- 

icted. Then, if you are satisfied with 

peed of about 7 miles an hour, you 

y obtain the economy and reliability 

Operation you want. 

here are various smaller modifica- 

ns worth considering to improve the 
performance of your boat or correct 

ne fault. For example, if your boat 
I no keel, the addition of a 1x 1-in. 

p of oak the length of the bottom, 

laid over white-lead paste and screwed 


0 from the inside, will facilitate 


iighter rowing or paddling, or im- 
| ve steering under powe1 

Oo protect thin planking or canvas 

ering against bottom chafe, fit short- 
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er bilge keels—strips %x1% in.—about 
one third the length of the boat. Set 





» = these on the flat undersurface, well out 
: {qe —— Other cumasees & on either side at points where most of 
aN\\\ AW a rowboats: Roun the chafe occurs when grounding o1 
a * or V-bottom, fea- , , 
pea : turing Striplank, hauling out the boat. 
Monowood & Com- Spray rails may be fastened the lengtt 
posite Construction, of certain boats, slightly above the wate 
' . Sailboats: Fasy-to-han- ; a aT ia , eaaieaia aa 

Cartop: A solid planked genuine boat, iia. tats. ook-wesths, <a : line at the stern and sweeping in 
light enough for a man and woman to Round bottom, featur- p gradual curve to from 4 to 6 in. down o1 
- Onc — Duibaces sae Eee ing Moreno’ —o—T—>oVx——=— the stem. They are advantageous onl 
oat. artop Reg. U.S. Pat. . Composite Construction, on fast models, especially on round 








Canoes: Finest bottom hulls. If securely fastened fror 
FREE CATALOG. made. Beauti- reeeverfenennniy ses the inside, they add strength and stiff 
40 pages; 60 models fully modeled. ness to an otherwise weak hull. 
——y a, N Often a boat may be improved by th 
livery. Penn Yan Boats, \ addition of certain fittings or by recon- 
Inc., 12 th St., Penn Yan, N.Y. ditioning the old ones—and fortunatel 
many of the smaller items of boat gear 
still may be found by shopping aroun 
The galvanizing may have worn off th 
| iron oarlocks or the painter ring, ar! 
replacement of these with brass, if poss 
ble, will prevent rust streaks from tl 
exposed iron. In another case a differen 
will bring to you a com- type of rowlocks may be found desirabl« 
plete new line of out- Replacement of old hardwood oars wit} 
boards, inboards, sailboats new ones of spruce will make rowin; 
and rowboats that embody easier. Better paddles may be obtained 
all the accumulated know- to suit the user’s arm length or strength 
how of “‘precision’’ war : and his paddling position in the canoe. 
production and 90 years of J. A. Emmett. 


Ps Goodyear boat-building experience. ‘ : . 


In the course of completing large contracts for the Register now for post-war 
Army and Navy, we have accumulated about 100 rubber | preference delivery at your 


boats, rejected for minor defects. Ideal for tenders, fish- 
ing off-shore and inland lakes where no boats are avail- nearest Dunphy dealer. N | 
able. Turn it upside down for a bed. Affords no end of S | 
safe fun for children. You will have to act promptly to J 
DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
@ 
| outing Fans 


get one of the famous rafts. Sorry, no COD's unless 
To Apply Canvas Cover 































accompanied by 25 percent deposit win 322 BROAD ST., OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Sa BADLY WORN. TORN PROPELLERS 
Com. | wT RESTORED 


“ ” By the MICHIGAN 
War Tested Will Mean MACHINED-PITCH Method ok Question: I have an oak-rib cedar boat 
17 Service Stations semi-V bottom, which leaks after having beer 
Something To You using the identical equipment on which serene left out - the atee Can > 3 tell a how ‘ 


> - = ‘ e the famous MICHIGAN MACHINED- 
Because we have been working full | PITCH propellers are made are ready to 
time on outdoor equipment for the give you a guaranteed accurate job on 
Government's use in the war, you ae any type or make of propeller, inboard 


7-man boat 12x6 feet 
($200 value) $98.50 





ney yo k | 


Geeerenn RUBBER SUNDRIES, INC. 83 Daggett St., ‘New Haven, Conn. 
















cover the boat with canvas in order to stop the 


leaking?—J. P. H., Okla. 


will benefit later as a result of rigid or outboard. No charge for checking 
war tests in many countries and Write for folder and name of nearest 
varied climates a | service station, 


Answer: For this job you should use 8 or 
AFTER 10-oz. untreated canvas in a closely woven 
double-filled grade. You will also need ab 
a gallon of waterproof marine canvas cement 





Until then ‘‘Abercrombie’s Camp | MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 
will continue to supply such equip- 2 ee ee ee er ee on ce a. | 7 : 
ment as is available for outdoor use a couple of cans of hard marine canoe gl 


at home—some from stock, some and tacks. The latter should be copper, bras 
era — ry Sacereantianen, | When Writing Advertisers or galvanized. 

rite ept. - outlining your Remove the keel, skeg, strips about g 
needs and we will reply promptly. ©| Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE wales, and all other outside trim, then scr 
the hull to remove any oil or other substar 
that might prevent cement from  adheri 
Since your boat has a semi-V bottom, the ca 
vas will have to go on in three pieces; one 
cover the entire bottom and come over 
chines to overlap the sides by a full inch; a 





David T. Abercrombie Co. 


New York City 


se Oe hCOU—Aehlté<‘(C;CO 














EXTRA | one to cover each side of the boat so as 
TOUGH | come over the chines and overlap the bott 
FOLDING | canvas. The bottom and sidepieces of canvas 
CANVAS | may be brought up over the transom or sté 
BOATS turned in neatly, and tacked in cement 
4 Se Coat the bottom with cement (which goes 
wood; used by U.S. and foreign governments, Awarded First like paint), center the canvas accurately, tl! | 


Prize at Chicagoand St. Louis World's Fair. Send Mc for catalog 


KALAMAZOO CANVAS BOAT CO. 


tack it at about 2-in. intervals down the cent 











4 lin ‘ i ace, s tching it well f 
490 Harrison St. Kalamazoo, Mich. e to hold it in place, stretc gi well 
| and aft as you go along. Then pull over e€ 
-——- — —_ nee e side, alternately, and tack it down on the s 
—_— ee ee ee ee a ee ee Se SSeS 2.82 ' planking, placing the tacks about 1 in. ap 


Be careful to avoid puckering as you reach 
ends. Bring the canvas up on the transom, f 
it under, and tack it in cement. Coat one s 
of the boat with cement, then lay the canvas 
and tack it alternately at the inwale ar 
the point where it overlaps the bottom. Fir 
each sidepiece off at the stern as in the case 
the bottom canvas; then do the same on 
other side. If there is no trim or false ster 
be replaced over the canvas at the bow, 
| particularly careful about tacking the car 
|} neatly at that point All excess canvas 
bottom and sides should be trimmed just 
| 


Make Leather Last sae 


THIS LIQUID SADDLE SOAP QUICKLY 
CLEANS, SOFTENS AND PRESERVES 
Boots, Luggage, Saddles, Cases, Leggings, Holsters, Moccasins, Belts, etc. 


| Nothing else quite like it! Neatsope works quickly, easily. Softens dry hard 
| leather. Prompt use on wet leather prevents stiffness. Leaves no grease 
l or odor. Will not rot thread used in sewing. 25c and $1 at your dealer's. 


If your dealer does not have 
Neatsope send 25c in stamps 
for 4 oz. size to yond the tacks. 

You may, if you wish, reverse this f 


cedure and apply the sidepieces first, tl 


NORTH AMERICAN 











DYE CORPORATION bi ng the bottom piece up tc verlap the 
Mount Vernon, N. Y Conceal the tack heads on the transom 
,» N.Y. 
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WADER MATERIAL 








WET WEATHER 
WORK AND 


Bib-style for wear over 
hunting clothes. Water 
proof, durable, windbreak 
ing, roomy, comfortable ne 
cessity for all wet and snowy 
weather— hunting, or work- 
ing around wash-rack, barn, 
irrigation ditches or any 

ther plac e where you want 
to keep dry andwarm. Brand 


new, guaranteed satisfac- 


tory. Allsizes. Postpaid $495 


@ Send your order NOW to make sure you get this 
great bargain before quantity is exhausted. 


SPORTING 
chele} +} 


co. 


1601z Larimer St., Denver 2, Colo. 


















Be a Taxidermist. We teach you at Home. 
Ta: Birds, Animats ,Pets,Game Heads,Fish. 
Save your hunting trophies: decorate home and 
den. MAKE MONEY. Mount and Krome-tan 
or FREE Big spare-time profits. 

BOOK: 100 ‘game ictures 

45 pence junters, 

~ — oo book . « Now Free. 
Send post card TODAY. gene your AGE. 
NORTHWEST SCHOOL of TAXIDERMY 
Dept. 3144 Qmaha, Nebraska 


SPECIAL 


ALL METAL OLIVE COLORED CABINETS with 
inside drawer, paalock hasp, fireproof, exceptionally 


strong, size 14” x 12'2”x8 tachen, & ‘ 95 


Weight 20 Ibs. $15 Value—Special 
Recoil Pad. All Rubber Slip-on 


Boot, U. S. Govt., for Rifle & 
Shot Guns. 


VALUE $3.50 $] .0O 


Special Price in Dozen lots to 
dealers 








Army Engineer's Hand Sighting 
[vULkiLm Levels, Used by Builders, En- 


ginmeers or for gen $] 
.50 


eral field work. 





06 all metal F.A. late issue Rifle 


Cartridges $10 per 100 
Brass Army Bugles used 

Excellent Condition ‘ om $5 each 

ringfield 30-06 Rifle Barrels Good 

condition $3.00 each 
Medical Thermometers with case 3 for $1.25 


Springfield Rifle Slings. U. S. Gov't Type 
Used. Excellent condition 
Rem, Percussion Caps = I! dial 
Rem. shot Shell Primers. + 57 good for all 
size Rem, Sure Shot Shells..... $7.50 per 1000 


PUBLIC SPORT SHOPS 


13 S. 16th St., Phila. 2, Pa. No C O D’s 


75¢ each 
$2.50 per 1000 








| along the stem by painting over 


| puckers in the 





1em with hard 
canoe glue, melted down to facilitate applica- 
tion; then smooth it down with a hot iron. 
Go over the covered boat with warm water 
which will stretch out any small wrinkles or 
canvas and help make it drum- 
head tight Replace the trim, setting it in 
either canvas cement or heavy paint. Thin out 
ohol, then use it 
as a filler to lay the fuzz of the canvas. After 
that comes the final job of painting. Put the 
paint on in not-too-heavy coats, and let each 
coat dry thoroughly before applying the next 
Sand lightly before applying the final coat 


y. &. 2. 


the remaining cement with a 
1 





Planning Trip to Alaska 


Question: A friend and I are planning a trip 
to Alaska after the war, via the Inland Pas 
sage. Would it be very difficult for two inex 
perienced men to make such a trip in a small 


open boat? I inderstand it has been ac 
complished in boats of 18 ft. or less, with out 
board motors. Of course we would travel only 
by day. into shore each night 





i motor would 
st be? Also, 


What size ani 












you suggest and 

vill we require any special permit or license? 
SE K., Wash 

Answer: Su 1 trip should be entirely prac- 

cal if a motor of g 1 size is used—you will 
need plenty of wer to t i 
many places Daily runs 
cording t the tide since many of the pas 
sages can be mi: ly the comparatively 
short slack per l betwee tides That is 
something y will have to stud + f irse 
is you go along 

Gasoline may be 1 problem, as sources of 
supply in some sections are few and far be 
tween Hence your boat should be large er yugh 
to carry spare cans of fuel, your camping gear, 
and still h a good measure of buovancy for 








safety I suggest an 18 r 20-ft. boat 


with an outboard of about 15 horsepow Per 
haps $500 would cover the cost in normal times 
but postwar prices are likely to be h ghe 

Tou also should have a good spray hood or 
similar er—one that could be fastened down 
outside the rail over the forward half of the 
boat as a shelter for duffle A boat with a 
short forwar i deck and narrow side decks w ild 
be all to the good 

As to a permit, I think you ild y re 





quire clearance at a customs < 
der. And there might be some 
determine whether your boat and outfit are suit- 


examination to 


able for the trip. All in all your journey should 
prove n st interesting —/J A E 
Replacing Canoe Ribs 
Question: My square-stern, 18-ft sponson 


id cracked ribs. The 






canoe has several beohen 
t furnish replace- 





manufacturer says he « : 
What’s my next step?— 


ment ribs now. ? 
L. G. D., Maine 

Answer: I guess y ll have t make the 
ribs yourself: most boat builders are busy on 


war contracts. Use straight-grain, knot-free white 


cedar or spruce the same width and thickness as 








the broken ribs, but about 6 in. longer Bore a 
small hole ir a¢ new rib, and 
attach a length of wire this. so they 
can be pulled ou ing water Get a 
length of iron pif foot longer thar 
the longest rib and at e 4 n. in diameter 
Drive a wooden plug in ne end to make it 
water-tight, and in e the pipe over a fire 
the plugged end n the gr ind. the other end 
supported by some sort of tripod Fill the pipe 
24 full f water, and drop in the ribs not too 
many, though as_ they'll ex ia bit the 
hot water. Plug the open end of the pipe with 
a rag, and build up the fire so that the water 
boils 

After half an r, pull t € f the rit 





aber as a switch, put it back 


When the ribs are ready 


Unless it 18 as | 
to cook a bit longer 


for curving, they must be handled quickly 
Bend them ne at a time, either inside the 
planking itself or over a rough form prepared in 


advance. If a form is being used, it should be 
constructed so that ribs will take on a little 
more curve than they'll have when fastened to 
the planking—it’s much easier to take out some 


of the curve than it is to put more curve in 


| later —J. A. E 
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OUTBOARD 
MOTOR 


BLUE RIBBON 
CHAMPION . 
ano GENUINE 
CHAMPIONS 
will display this 
Blue Ribbon Seal 
of quality 


CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CO. 
DEPT. R-4 + 2633 27TH AVENUE SOUTH 


MINA EAPOLIS 6. MINNESOTA 











Beagles Join the Army 


LL of us who are interested in dogs 
are justly proud of the astonishing 
record turned in by the so-called 
K-9 Corps. But the very efficiency 

of the organization—-what it has done 
and how it has done it—induces in us a 
tendency to take its activities in stride, 
to be astonished at nothing it has accom- 
plished and forget the amazing speed 
with which it has reached each new ob- 
jective in its constantly expanding: pro- 
gram. 

Do you remember, for instance, that in 
April, 1942 the Army asked the organiza- 
tion known as Dogs for Defense to de- 
liver as soon as possible 200 dogs, all it 
then believed would be necessary for its 
needs? And that a bit later the first 19 
canine “inductees” were officially turned 
over to Uncle Sam with appropriate cere- 
monies? Isn’t it also news to you that, 
early in July, Dogs for Defense already 
had 2,000 purebreds in training; and that 
by September, the problem of 
housing the 125,000 canine re- 
cruits the Army was about to re- 
ceive had been worked out satis- 
factorily, with the whole project 
hitting on all cylinders and travel- 
ing straight and fast along the 
road to sensational success? 

That, nevertheless, is the story 
of what was accomplished in five 
short months by Dogs for De- 
fense in close codperation with 
the Quartermaster General's De- 
partment of the United States 
Army—an achievement we all 
know was only a curtain raiser 
for bigger and better things to 
come. No wonder the nation’s 
sponsors of purebred dogs point 
with pride to what their once 
pampered pooches have 
and are still doing—to help give 
Hitler and Hirohito a headache. 

While all this has been 
on, we sporting-dog fans, though 
joining in the general jubilation, 
have found a big buzzing blue- 
bottle fly in our ointment. We 
believe, that, as a group, we are 
just as patriotic as the Dober- 
man pinscher or German-shepherd fan- 
ciers, for example. Yet, with the excep- 
tion of breeders and owners of the 
various retrievers, we find our good gun 
dogs and hounds on the outside looking 
in when the big guns are booming, bombs 
bursting, rifles cracking, and tanks thun- 
dering through the jungle or along the 
shell-torn highways. 

Of course we know the reason for this. 
Generations of selective breeding have 
made our purebred pointers, setters, 
spaniels, and hounds such confirmed 
specialists that they are, in most cases, 
unsuited for any other job—even that of 


mol 


a 


done . age 


vs! Pays a 


going 2h 


canine assistants to our versatile fight- 
ing men. 

But since last October, things have 
been looking up. Not only has one of our 
most popular sporting dogs been ac- 
cepted for use in a vitally important arm 
of the service, but furthermore, his breed 
is the only one chosen for this big job 
and he is making good! I’m talking about 
the beagle, the dog that is helping to 
make the new and novel reconditioning 
program for convalescent soldiers, now 
being tried out in the military hospital at 
Camp Ellis, Illinois, a solid success. 

One of the most puzzling problems in 
this program is that of mitigating as 
much as possible the boredom that al- 
most invariably accompanies the tedious 
routine of getting well in any hospital, 
military or otherwise. At Camp Ellis, as 
at all Army bases of its kind, this situ- 
ation is far more acute than at most 
civilian hospitals, since official regula- 





- i} 
‘ ibe BL. at aca 


Col. Herman A. Jacobson, in charge of the Camp Ellis 
Hospital, with six of the pack of seven “Sullivan hounds" 


tions require that, if possible, each pa- 
tient reach his “physical peak" before 
being returned to active military service 
or discharged to civilian life. At the 
Illinois camp the daily reconditioning 
program is designed to fit four classes of 
convalescents: 

1. Men almost ready for discharge. 
Those with only a few weeks still to go. 
3. Patients just out of bed. 4. Those still 
confined to their cots. 

For each of these groups a suitable set 
of time-killing outdoor or indoor amuse- 
ments, occupations, or recreations has 
been prepared and put in practice with 
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excellent results. Everything from knit-] 
ting, sewing, and basket weaving, to 
bicycling or similarly active exercise 
with rowing machines, punching bags 
and parallel bars, is on the list; als 
games like table tennis, hand wrestling 
and other competitive pastimes. All com 
bine to make life at this hospital bette 
than merely bearable. 

Then last October there popped int 
the resourceful mind of some camp at 
taché the thought of friendly, busy littl 
beagles as reconditioning aids and com- 
panions that would stir the imaginations 
and enthusiasm of the men. It’s nice t 
think that the man who conceived thi: 
ingenious idea may have been a sports 
man, inspired perhaps by his own nos- 
talgic recollections of days afield wit! 
these merry pint-size hounds. That, how 
ever, is merely a pleasant speculatior 
The important thing is that the plan was 
a natural from the start—“the talk of the 
hospital, camp, and Service Com- 
mand,” according to Feelin’ Fins 
the Camp Ellis weekly. 

The fact that this was the first 
time the Army ever had used 
dogs as a means of improving its 
rehabilitation program for 
valescent service men makes the 
story of the project’s accomplish- 
ments doubly interesting. 

A pack of seven beagles, 
registered with the American 
Kennel Club, was acquired by thé 
hospital. It is known as the “Sul 
livan Hounds,” so named in hono! 
of Col. John E. Sullivan, 
mander of Camp Ellis. The ani- 
mals are housed in specially built 
kennels. These were suitably 
dedicated in a recent informal 
ceremony at which Col. Raynold 
F. Melin, Deputy Chief of Staff 
Sixth Service Command, was 
guest of honor. The health and 
well-being of the beagles is care 
fully safeguarded by the post vet- 
erinarian. 

Soon after the Sullivan Hounds 
went into action on their novel 
assignment, it became evident 
that beagling is a perfect reconditioning 
activity—a glorious combination of re 
vitalizing outdocr exercise, nature study 
and downright fun. In fact, it goes far- 
ther than that, providing also an elemen 
of surprise which in turn serves to de- 
velop alertness and a certain coordina 
tion of faculties which a routine hike 
would be most unlikely to produce 

This innovation in reconditioning 
methods likewise disclosed an educatio! 
al side in that beagling involves a study 
of dog habits and aptitudes, and the car 
and training of the animals. 

To those of the men who 
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BIG DOGS 


LITTLE DOGS 


all dogs are better dogs when 
EVERY INCH is nourished by 


GAINES 


@ Gaines helps build vigorous health and 
all-day stamina because it nourishes every 
inch of a dog. Big in food-values, little in 
cost, GAINES MEAL is a balanced diet con- 
taining meat meal, cereals, milk nutrients, 
vegetables, minerals and vitamins A, B;, Bo, 
B,. D, E, niacin and pantothenate. 


Every pound of GAINES 
provides: 


For strong muscles and sturdy 
growth—as much protein as in 1% => For hearty appetite and steady 
Ibs. fresh, raw beef nerves —as much thiamin (B,) as in {) 
a = 1 Ib. whole-wheat bread... as “WV& 
For hard-driving energy —as much C> much riboflavin (B,) as in 1 qt. 
carbohydrate as in 2 qts. cooked milk .. . as much niacin as in }s lb. = 
oatmeal fresh mackerel... and all other {as} 
members of the B-complex which PU 
normally accompany thiamin, ribo- 





For sleek appearance—as much C77 
fat as in 1 oz. butter a 

flavin and niacin. 
For strong bones and teeth—min- 


erals equivalent to those in 1% Ibs. (+= @ Gaines has taste appeal, is eco- 
cheese nomical and easy to feed. Three more 
reasons why it is America’s largest- 


For red-blooded stamina—as much = 


é ae selling dog food... and the favorite 
iron as in % lb. beef liver & dog 


brand of dog meal among breeders. 


For keen eyesight—as much vita- Be Available in 25-lb. and 50-Ib. bags as 
min A as in 5 fresh eggs well as smaller sizes. 


Copyright 1946, by Gaines Food Co., Inc., Sherburne, N.Y, 


FOR is 
alt poe GAI NES 


“Nourishes Every Inch of Your Dog” 
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A Point to Remember 







The new Purina Dog Chow 
eee DG kibbled-meal food... 
is A Good Mixer 





The new Dog Chow absorbs lots 
of water quickly ... guards against 
after-eating bloating. It’s ready to 
serve immediately. 

Your dogs will go for the new 
DogChow.Send for the freesample. 







PURINA 


DOG CHOW. 


A KIBBLED-MEAL FOOD. 
JOIN YOUR LOCAL CONSERVATION CLUB 


— mee ee eee ae ae ae ee ee Ee 


PURINA MILLS 














1210 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. | 
Please send me a free sample of the new 
| Purina Dog Chow — Kibbled-Meal Type. | 
Name — | 
| Address -—. | 
City State. —_— | 
| No. of dogs______ Breed = | 
— eae ee ee oo —  — — J 
“A Stamp’s a ballet, 
A Bon@®s a gun. 


Buy them both 
Till the Wéeis Won.” 


COONHOUNDS 


The home of the finest for over 20 
years. Puppies for sale from regis- 
tered, longeared, trained breeding 


stock, Illustrated circular 10c. 


GRAND MERE FARM KENNELS 


Dept. 50, Route 4 Niles, Michigan | 











.. GIVE YOUR DOG 


MEAT 


EVERY DAY 
In This Special Kennel Food 


*Now give your dog a complete food every day 
with fresh meat baked in—nutritious, whole- 
some horse meat, prepared under ideal sanitary 
conditions. THE ONLY FOOD OF ITS KIND 
IN AMERICA TODAY! For years this food 
called * *‘Ken-L-Biskit” has been used in Amer- 
ica’s foremost kennels—helping to keep world 
champions in top form. Over 100,000,000 
pounds have been fed! Now made available to 
you at grocers, feed stores, etc. 

Ken-L-Biskit is crumbled into small pieces, 
easily mixed with boiling water. So now, with- 
out ration points, you can give your dog MEAT 
EVERY DAY! Ken-L-Biskit is a complete 
food—every known element and vitamin your 
dog needs for perfect health. Yet costs no more! 

Get Ken-L- Biskit for your dog today! Ask for 
it by name! Americ a’s only dog biscuit with 
fresh meat baked in! 


Black and Tan 


known the thrill of following those 
active little bundles of dog flesh, their 
performance was an exciting revelation. 
One veteran in a beagling group was re- 
ported to have declared, “I used to think 
that a smart dog was one that knew 
enough to sit up and beg—now I know 
what a really smart dog is!” 

The hunter, of course, needs no words 
to make him aware of the delights that 
beagling has brought to all of these sol- 
diers in their march toward renewed 





If the pressure of war work is too 

great, and you can’t go fishing— 
BUY A LICENSE ANYWAY! 

It will be your badge of sportsmanship. 





strength and health. From his own ex- 
periences, the sportsman can visualize 
the almost breathless eagerness of these 
|lads as they watch the hounds pick up 
| the scent and take up the chase... the 
| indescribable thrill of their “music” e 
the uncanny skill with which the eager 
| little fellows steer the quarry in a circle 
and chase it back to their master. Sports- 
men, above all others, realize what bea- 
gling must mean to these soldiers who 
are fighting their way back to a normal 
way of life. 

Seven little dogs devoted to a grand 
cause—and doing their job in a way that 
cheers the minds of their patients as it 
helps to mend their bodies. From them 
one may draw for himself a picture of the 
| plan’s future possibilities, not only for 
| the duration but for as long afterward as 

there are men who need the benefits of 
| this most enlivening form of treatment. 

It seems hardly necessary to explain 
here that shooting is not a part of the 
course which the diminutive hounds pro- 
vide. Neither is there any attempt to do 

| the slightest harm to a scurrying rabbit 

—though now and again the temptation 
to toss a stick or a stone becomes too 
overpowering to resist. It may be quite 
accurately recorded, therefore, that boys, 
beagles, and bunnies are, in effect, just 
one big happy family. 

Actually, the project at this writing is 
still in the experimental stage, but from 
the results of the experiment as recorded 
thus far, it seems destined for brilliant 
success and subsequent expansion. 

The question that should occur to own- 

| ers, breeders, and to all admirers of sport- 
ing dogs right now is, “if the beagles can 
do their bit toward aiding the wounded 
back to health, why cannot a number of 
other hound breeds do likewise?” 

If that thought suggests anything, let’s 
pitch in and do something about it. 

Meanwhile, hats off to the beagle—for 
|a mighty swell job!—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


| 





Teach Them Young 





TATE conservation officials who 

seeking new ways to impress upon 
the citizenry the importance of the 
preservation of wildlife and other re- 
| sources will be interested in the Illinois 
| project whereby children—as a part of 
their public-school work and with re- 
| sulting credits—will study the principles 
and practices of conservation. 

Under the new plan inaugurated by 
Livingstone E. Osborne, the 
director of conservation, 100 teachers | 


are 


| will be offered a three-week course this | 


summer in the department’s conserva- 
tion school at Lake Villa. Teachers at- 
tending the sessions will be given ee | 
on summer extension work. 
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HUNT CLUB 
THE TASTY pal roc FOOD 


A 
complete diet, 
abundant in all need- 
ed vitamins and with 
arich, meaty flavor 
that dogs really 


At feed stores or 
grocers in 21/2-Ib. 
to 100-lb. bags. 


3 


Champion Lebanon Tim — Brilliant Winner of 
three 1944 National Field Trial Championships. 
Fed and Conditioned on Hunt Club Dog Food. 


Maritime Milling Co., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 











WHAT SHOULD YOU 
INVENT Ger FREE BOOK tells you 











a today’s inventive mar- 
wants—how to put down, 
patent and sell ont. y as. Scores of letters in 
our files attest to the modern demand for inven- 
tions—our long experience as Registered Patent 
Attorneys will help you, Get our FREE BOOK 
“How to Protect, Finance and Sell Yo sur Inven- 
tion.’’ Also special document free, *inve ention 
Record yn which to sketch and describe your 
invention. Write today. No obligation, 
McMORROW & BERMAN 
nt Attorneys 


204- W Atlantic! Gullding Washington 4, D.C. 









. 
Connect For Bigger Earnings 
If big money don’t scare you—tie up now 
with R, S. B. Our plan is a natural. Give 
away giant size Dictionaries, Coc - Books 





Self Revising World Atlases with 
la ge gowty MAG AZINES Deals 
from $5.95 to $15.60, Big pre ane all year 
—— No saturatio ant po a to re ading demand. GET 


ELLING OUTFIT! t . ders we deliver 
READERS SERVICE ‘BUREAU, _ Dept. 104 Enicagos. 


Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 





This new 128-page book, “Stammering, 

Its Cause and Correction,” describes the 

Bogue Unit Method for scientific 

correction of stammering and 

stuttering —successful for 44 

years. Free—no obligation. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 6053, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 











6%” for only 


long. Pre- $]00 







war quality. 
Send $1.00 now, to 

D. FOSTER PRODUCTS 
257-4th AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 














cuit with fresh meat baked in! 








Now... 


FRESH 
MEAT 


BAKED INTO FOOD 


FOR YOUR DOG! 


Now give your dog a complete food erery day with 
fresh meat baked in—nutritious, wholesome horse 
leat, prepared under ideal sanitary conditions. T//E 
INLY FOOD OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA TO 
)AY! For years this food called *‘Ken-L-Biskit"” has | 
een used in America’s foremost kennels—helping to | 

ep world champions in top form. Over 100,000,000 | 
wunds have been fed! Now made available to you at 
grocers, feed stores, etc. 

Ken-L-Biskit is crumbled into small pieces, easily 
mixed with boiling water. So now without ration 
ints, you can give your dog MEAT EVERY DAY! 
Ken-L-Biskit is a complete food—every known elk 
ment and vitamin your dog needs for perfect health. 
Yet costs no more! Get Ken-L-Biskit for your dog 

day! Ask for it by name! America’s only dog bis- 





| 
| 





Wie “Super Foamy” 


WASH-A-POOCH §& 


BUBBLE BATH 


for Dogs and Cats 








Whip two tablespoonfuls of 
3ubble Bath a rich 
creamy foam. Apply to pet's 
coat with hands: wipe off 
with dry towel. It’s that easy, 
and leaves cont lustrously 


clean 











into 


; SAFE TO USE 
JSk= IN COLD WEATHER 





= At leading Pet and Pedi- 

‘ j/ gree Shops 
\ { \ as 6 oz. bottle Hoe 
1 ne BS RAr 16 o7. bottle $1.00 


AILEY, PRIHODA & CO 
ELD) Kalamazoo e Kalamazoo 11, Mich 





He Barks! He No 
Anti-Bark Bridle 


Stops Barking and neigh- 
bors’ complaints. Easy on 
dog. Practical muzzle for 
dogs at large. Insurance 
against killing sheep and poultry 
ade in 3 sizes, each adjustable. Name 
breed wanted for. Price postpd—$1.00. 
Extra large Dogs over 60 Ibs.—$1.50. 
Court Decisions Against Barking Dogs 


Barks! 

















WARNER’S PRODUCTS CO.., Dept. ., Norwich, Conn. 





“A Stamp’s a bullet, 
A Bond’s a gun. 
Buy them both 
Till the War is Won.” 








dealer. or send 
1 for 10 ibs. Meat 
Meal ( ereal postpaid EF. of 
Rockies. and FREE. 32-pg. book 
**Feeding & Care of Doga. 


PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Battie Creek. Dept. 20, Mich. 


















TAPE WORMS 
ROUND WORMS 


(Ascarids) 


HOOK WORMS 
WHIP WORMS 


---you can free your dog of all these worms 


with ne | LVEX 
COMBINATION WORM CAPSULES 


TREATMENT 
Used by leading breeders. At leading pet, drug, department stores, 50c 








a package (double size, 75c). Packed two ways: for puppies, for dogs. 





DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
| ally all letters from readers regarding 
| their dogs’ health. It should be remem 

bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 
a person unable to examine the dog. In 
such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately. 








Sore on Leg 


nths ago a small sore aj 
my hound’s leg, just 
paid no attention to 
working its way an 
healthy skin growing 


Question: Four mo 
peared on the inner side of 
above the foot. At first I 
it. It has been gradually 


inch or two up the leg, 


over it as the rawness ascends the leg. There 
has been no pus, and no scab forms. When I 
touch the spot the dog doesn’t mind, but I can 


feel that the general area is somewhat hardened 


and enlarged.—P. P., British Columbia, Can 


Answer: I 
cent solution of tannic 
alcohol to the 
tipped applicator. If the 
this surface, cover it 


that you apply a 10 per 
acid and salicylic 
day with a 
animal appears to be 
with 


s iggest 
acid in 
cotton 


part twice a 


licking cotton and 
bandage 
An operation may be necessary to correct the 


Have an X-ray taken.—J. R. K. 


condition. 


Temporary Blindness 


Question: Last fall my 4-year-old setter al 
most died of distemper, but good care and vac 
a veterinarian pulled him through 
I took him hunting. The first few 
fences, bushes, 
however, his sight had im 
proved, and on the fifth day it normal 
What, in your opinion, caused this 


near-blindness?—J.B.K., Md 


cination by 
Last 
times out he ran into 
By the day, 


season 
and logs 
fourth 
was 
again tem 
porary 


Answer: It is not unusual for dogs to suffer 


temporary blindness after distemper. It may, 
in fact, last for several months Give the dog 
1 tbsp. cod-liver oil (with viosterol) and 1 vi 
tamin ABCDG capsule daily. Add 5 gr. potas 
sium iodide to the drinking water each day 
Feed him a normal diet of rare beef mixed 
with stale whole-wheat bread and some cooked 
vegetables, also milk, and a raw egg daily 
Give him 1 tbsp. mineral oil two or three times 


a week to prevent constipation. —J. R. K. 


Bothered By Flies 


Question: In the summer, flies gather on the 
ears of my dogs and make them red and 
All through the hot weather the poor animals 


Taw 


suffer badly: isn’t there something I can do 
for them?—Mrs. F. J. V., Kans 

Answer: Bathe their ears every day with a 
solution of creolin ('4 tsp. creolin to a glass of 
water). Keep the dogs well groomed, and if 


their ears become sore apply a 5 percent boric 
=f. A. & 


acid solution 


Swelling on Neck 


Question: My 5-year-old black and tan seems 
in excellent health, but recently a growth 
This 
a sort of liquid-filled sac, does not seem 
I feel that it should be 


to be 
has appeared on the left side of his neck 
growth 
to bother him at all, but 


attended to. What do you suggest be done? 
FE. K. W., Wash 

Answer: From your description I would guess 
that the swelling is a cyst Massage it very 


ointment. If 
consult your 


percent ichthyol 
it continues to increase in 
local veterinarian. —J. R. K 


gently with a 10 
size, 
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HE'S GOT SPEED ! 
SINCE HE'S GETTING 


VITAMINS 


Hep your dog to feel and act his best by 
giving him Sergeant’s Vitamin Capsules 
(Vitapets) daily. Dogs need vitamins just 
as humans do. 

Vitapets, made specially for dogs, have 
the important vitamins A, Bi, D, G and 
Niacin. They aid your dog’s general con- 
dition and guard him against diet defi- 
cieney diseases such as Rickets and Black 
Pongue. 

Get Vitapets today to help keep your 
dog healthy and fit. At drug and pet stores 
everywhere. Sergeant’s Dog Book is free, 


too—at stores or with this coupon, 


Please mail the NEW, 40-page, illus- 
trated Sergeant's Dog Book to: 





Sergeants 
VITAMIN CAPSULES (VITAPETS) 





Avoid the fuss and muse 





of bathing your dog by 


D B th cleaning quickly, effi- 
WY a ciently and thoroughly 
with Sudbury Hygienic 
Cleaning powder. Ree- 
ommended by authori- 
0668 2 2 helps rid fleas 
and mites... leaves coat 
soft and silky. Order by 
mail, (| O. D. 81 plus 
postage for Giant size or 
semd Xl, we poy postage, 
Sudbury 


Labor atory, 


983 Dutton Road, South 





Sudbury, Mase. 


Dog 


Keep Your 





FREE FROM 
WORMS" 
D 3 e and 
‘ i he ou use Rex 
Worm 
4 dif idit er u i\Wwornis 
\ ire quich 

‘ elle For 4 

or ist on Rex — 
ter Spe i Tape Worm 

ts. Ju your dog ‘‘perk up”’ when worms 

yn e dangerous—sap a dog's vigor, 

nd }t é You owe hii relief. Ask for 

I Hunters WV 1 Capsules (No. 1 for small dogs 

; iN 2 for dogs over 8 Ibs.), or for 

€ Vor R Hunters Special Tape Worm 

I I t only 50« per box at Drug 

Pet nd s t Shops Don't wait for urgent 

Get ri e tod If your store can't supply 

i titute LT REX HUNTERS 

ri rord i .. 3 it pos. paid on receipt of price 

J. Hilgers & Co., Deot. 62, Binghamton, N. Y. 


| *Send for Free Rookict ‘‘Keeping a Dog Fit and Full of Fun,’ 








oon ee 
oan Loan 





Kennels, Missoula, Montana ’ 
die tot ; Slings, U.S. Army Regulation 14” Webbing, fine 


PEDIGREED Irish setters, English pointers, and 30.06 ALL METAL F.A. late issue Rifle Cartridge “ Tee i . 
Labrador puppies. Males $35.00, females $25.00. $10.00 per 100. Cartridges 38 Special Reloads | TWE LEADER FOR 2/ YEARS, GROWING QUALITY NATURAL 
Harley | Everett. Atkinson Nebraska $4.50 per 100. Percussion Caps, #11, $2.50 per FOODS FOR ATTRACTING WATER-FOWL, FISH AMD GAME } 

N Short ters. Choice breeding 100. Shotgun Shell Primers, #57 for all Reming- 
» i i lh, pty ,- a, - ody to ate. Bredrite ton shells, $7.50 per 1000. Recoil Pad, all rubber | 

~ - . slipon, U.S. Govt. for rifle. shotgun, $1.00. Rifle 
’ 

COON HUNTERS: Have trained coonhounds for ¢ondition, 49c. Utilite—Burns in wind, rain. 2 . 
23 years. Male or female Red-Bones, Blue-Ticks, inch can. $3.00 doz. cans. Forward money with Plant Legal Natural Foods, Quick Results 
Black-Tans. Open and silent trailers. 3 to 5 years order. No C.0.D. Shipments. Public Sport Shops, Natural Foods will bring and Ava 


hold large numbers at your 
favorite hunting 


old. Trial. Write for prices. J. N. Ryan, Famous eee 7 3S 16th St , P: 
Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Kentucky De} L-71 133 S. 16th P ula. : 














































; . : - 7 WANTED to purchase for ¢ ash or trade. Luger Wild Celery anc *You ca 
2 t s. Choice uppies. Guy - rround. Wild Ric¢ ild ya 
“Werner, , By =e BS tvs ‘ and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & ’ aoe others adapted to al . every da 
7 maces! - Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid f mates and waters, ¢ r set ines 
BLACK Labrador puppies, husky n — re- for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- \ ines free 50 page lustrate 00 wholeso! 
trievers for next seasons hunting everill’s nue, New York. N. Y¥ A rite, deseribe area eceive exp sanitary 
Pom-Dane Kennels. R.R. 5. Waterloo. lowa ; tS, a See , planting advice and book SKI 
BLACK Labradors. Pu »s to offer from YOUR GUNS will bring you More Cash or Greater wm. ©. Coon, Naturalist, GAME FOOD NURSERIES IS WK 
got i bree di “4 Ww t fori t rs i prices. Rod sil Trade-In Allowance at Klein’s because we’re P. 0. Box 371B, Oshkosh, Wisconsin ears th 
te 1 ’; 423 lL 7 wen 1 Net 7 sa — America’s Foremost Gun Dealers. Most Complete in 
Kennels, Box 425 encom Nenr Selection new and used Guns ($5 to the finest) - . 
GOLDEN and Black Labrador pups from five to We also buy, sell, trade, Ammunition, Reels, Rods Kecp 
six generations of A-1 field dog Parentage. Kel- Outboards, Binoculars, etc. Describe your mer Y 
logs. Junius, S. Dakota chandise fully. ‘‘Guaranteed Bargain Spring Cata- 
SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally known breeder log’’ featuring thousands of ‘ hard-to-get”’ items a ’ : 9 > ov , 
of Internation i Champions Field Winners. offers send 25c (refunded with first order). Klein’s Sport- Fish! Pheasants! etc. PLANT \ ; : 
Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, ing Goods, 501 T.B. South Halsted, Chicago 7 Il TERRELL’S GIANT WILD RICE = 7 
Detroit 21, Mich WANT Bides. Ghoteune 2 tio 
' Al tifles, Shotguns. Combination Guns, Dou- Cc ast , = 
SPRINGER Spaniel pups who make good in ble Rifles. Perfect or with Damascus, Twisted or ee ee ae Horned Pond VERY 
field and show Stat requirements fully Kes- ruined barre ls, broken stocks Foreign guns Terrell’s Dependable Seeds Grow. e\ 
tersen’s Reansls, Shamonawe. Washington Natalish, 280 Ross St.. Stockbridge, Mass YEARS’ SUCCESS. Describe Wa- ed 
—_ ~~ > Water _ Peng. BLUING—PLATING. America’s Original Bluers 49 ters, Advice—Folder FREE. Write Ken 
ers dachshunds uppie STOR tush Star Bluing Salts Pistol size $2.95—Shotgun Wildlife Consultants ws Ages 
Lake, Wisconsi' $1.95, Finishing Oil $1.45, Tanks $3.95. Gun Blu, TPERRELL’S sooaccx., OSHKOSH, wis. sc’ ses 
INTELLIGENT Farm Raised Reg. Irish Setter Co., 2702 C Fig, Tampa 6, Florida u e 
> Xian rs ee  « 3 Bs Nn. ——— - —_—_—— 
Pups. Guarant ed. Earl Bond : Albert Lea, Minn USED Guns. Binoculars. Bought Highest Caah 
AKC eligible springer or cocker puppies, from Prices Paid Also Traded and Sold Stoeger 
hunters. Pryor and Dosdall. Red Wing. Minn. Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue. New York. N.¥. | | Stall Mouth Bass e Large Mouth Bass 
ae R. af ~y FS Pe ng tg ME - 2000 Bargains, Modern Antique Firearms, Acces- Shell-Cracker Bream W 
P talp “re #le ; . 2s. sories. War Relics, Binoculars, Swords, Knives 
LOVELY Cocker Puppies. Healthy. Prices Rea- Catalog 30c Smith Gunshop Runnemede, N. J (Strawberry Bream) 
son: > teristere 3usbys P it Cansas ~ - age rep. ~- H H D 
sonable Re«istered. Busbys. Lamor Kansa $125 WINCHESTER Trap Savage Shotguns 12 Blue Gill Bream & Crappie \> 
REG. COCKER Spaniel wee Booking orders Gauge Pumps, $87.50 each. Clyde Clark, Wes- . a te | 
Reds or Blacks $50. Mabel Sill. Corry, Pa ton West Virginia Live delivery guaranteed 
; . »s “ker S ; is 3et- a —— - ——— Write for prices anc ‘ atio 
—— or ee a. _ Se t ge a Fy . on “PLAN for plenty”’ ammunition; guns-ammuni- pdr fi and information. 
ers ngrsn sercers ointers. Quality pups tion list 25c. Frank Farish, Vicksburg, Miss JAS. H. REEVE CALHOUN, GEORGIA 
$40.00 up. Trained dogs $150.00 up. Sold by mail - wiiaaeaneaies ‘ ' 
or advance appointment only Shipped on ap- AMMUNITION Available to qualified pure hasers. - - 
proval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio List 10c Rudolph's Atchison, Kansas. , F 
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CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach)——White Col- TRADE your old sights for new Original Sight- I 
lie—Also Sable and White Collies, Regal Ken- _Exchans Box x J-1, Paoli, Pa. Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
nels, Nevada, Ohio GUN rebluing Weaver scopes chokes custom 
POINTERS —guaranteed gun field-tr blood mounting. D. L. Parshall, Gaylord, Mich. = eateee Now } 
lines, perfect markings. Dogs $100. B itches $75. GUNS, Custom ammunition, buy, sell, trade. F. Hunt | 
y j . > ‘ . , 3 e . ' 1 l 
Ling, Riverside, Conn FA 7 Emerson, Auburn. Mass. Stamp for list FINEST MINK MONEY CAN BUY! ‘ 
IRISH Setters ae autiful pup — from oe PISTOL ReBluing. Automatic $5.00. Revolver IMP O 
pionship stock kyline Kennel Bergen, 1! ¥ $6.00. Add $2.00 for Custom Finish. Brownell, | 
IRISH Setter Pups Reg. Reasonable Price. Bill Montezuma, Iowa } tc 
Duncan. W eston, Mo 2 _  HOSSTHEEF GAYZETTE lists Rarest Guns, Mange O 
CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, well bred pup- Muzzleloaders Send self-addressed, stamped | Pere Beed Mink mow avatiable fram treeder of the Gnest 1p} er 
pies. Reg. hunting stock. Grundman, Scotia, Cal envelope. Rare Collections wanted Miller Bed- type of Pure Eastern and Yukon Mink, which have won 1. HILGE 
ST. BERNARD pups: Champion sired beauties, ford, New London, Ohio mee saa U. E. Ausectalaans. Dar complete delats ‘ovis of 
Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I., N. ¥ TACKHOLE Dot reticules for 330 & 440 Weaver once or 
ESTERN trained coon, cat-hounds: rezistered scopes $6.00 installed. Fastest, most accurate| |ROBERTS.BALLARD BRANCHPORT,N.Y. 














3ert sight known. Write for prices other makes. Weaver 
330 scopes complete T mounts $37.90. 440 models 
$42.30. Send stamp for illustrated folder K. 


Es 
black and tan, blue-tick puppies, cheap 
Stone, San Fernando. California 


MINK useccces $4,Q00 








| 
| 
aes os ee bp Bg Ae ae Rg ~ Rye Lee, P.O. Box 2123 3irmingham 1, Alabama. | 
, le i >$ { >, o a. ——_____—_—_—— 
Mail Products, Box 97R, Mendota, Illinois FISHERMEN! Catch Fish When Others Fail. YUKONS each 
" aa = = The Ol ‘isherman’s Guide Book is full of real All shipment ie subiec 5 day r act 
) : s lant Natural Foods p shipments made subject to 5 days inspection be 
BRT 7 > KS, ort ptine NURSERIES. information and suggestions for the old timer fore acceptance. The quality of my mink is indicated 
711C-5. Oshkosh cematin 7 as well as the beginner. Over 75 bait and bait by the fact that I have averaged approximate 
- ~ : . . . . _ recipes—-best ever discovered, easily prepared. $18.00 per pelt for all the mink I have pelted durir 
FOODS ow Ducks! Fish wr mie r — For all kinds of fish. Over 500 other hints, past 5 years. 
Terrell’s JYependable Seeds! rite Terrell’s tips. lures, recipes, and secrets of great value. | “ ” 
SSTA, Oshkosh, Wisconsir Worm culture, gun  bluing catching turtles, | _BooK DOMESTIC MINK” $1.00 
TATE TREDS re > pasil\ nd effectively secret of catching fish and how to attract All Species of Platinum Fox Priced on Reque 
WATERWEEDS removed easily and ef } Book $1.4 t f $1.5 ' i | 
from any lak yond or river. Write for par- them. Book now $1.00 wo for $1.50, twelve , . 
ticulars. Aschert Bros Box 155, LaCanada, Cal for _— Electric Fish Lure makes fish bite HARRY SAXTON’S MINK RANCH, Bemus Point, N. Y. 
= — ; — like hungry wolves. 50c per bottle. 3 for $1.00 
ATTRACT, Wild Ducks, Fish. ool Nurserice, postpaid. No C.0.D. Linders Store, Dept. 0 
oodas ree italo rime OC ‘ Delphos Ohio 


3ox 371B. Oshkosh, Wisconsin ctl —— = —— 
NETCRAFT Kit Make Landing Nets. Turtle 


















































WING Flapping’ a | an. B ses ailinots = Traps, Live Nets, Hammocks. Dollar bill brings 
adthe eee eee - at - : 3 sizes of shuttles (Patented), gages, illustrated 
SAILS, Sailkits 100 sq. ft. $13.90, Canvas Covers instruction booklet. Smaller Kit one shuttle, pigs — 

Canvas, Cement. airplane dope: Marine = ize, booklet—-50c Netcraft, Toledo 12, Ohio. me The Big M Making Rabbit 
hardware, cork fenders, flags, etc. Canoe Equip Pt Heine Eiatesalia §6Suine ite dae thaawinnann Ric Phi thins - r- 
ment. Army Blankets, Pup Tents, Haversacks gf PR es ag “~ Baggy SB ye aise lH- Big Demand For Fur and Food. 
Messkits, Canteens, Cot Covers, Zippers. Cata st he = f or Mat Saal Cats ben es wir Tack le hy We pay Cash for your youngsters. Easy Work. Big Profit. 
logue. Alan-Clarke, Co. 100 Chambers N. Y. C stamps = oo , a yt =“ ai Small Capital. An ideal Business for Anybody Anywhere 

non : — ag a 1083" Mission Rd. Los An igeles 3 32, Cal es ’ | 
ying on popular makes outboard mo. CHANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed WILLOW BROOK FARM, R , Sellersville, Penna. | 
tors. Send us your motor now in order to in- by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- } ul 
sure spring delivery Boats—-Motors—Sporting la included. Formulas and Instructions $1.00. t ki 
Goods—-Fishing Tackle. Maypole Boats & Mo- Mel Cox, Box 1659-L, San Antonio, Tex a 1 n 
tors, 5905 W. Madison St., Chicago 44, Ill FLY. Lure, Rod, materials. Catalog Free. In- | ow 
WANTED Johnson Outboard Motors. 10 H. P.. or _Struction books “Fly Tying Fly Dictionary Raise REAL + 
smaller. State model, condition, price. Fred Lure Making’. tod Making’’. Each 10c. All sella os 
Wehman Box 415. Charleston. S. C for 30c. Wiltmarths, Roosevelt I Y CHINCHILLAS W . 
GLASS Eyes. Finest American made in our fac- “een deed - soa er'D eeriptions gg a | ' I 
tory, also all Taxidermists’ and Furriers’ Sup- Peso Varalor . alata data tan S Veen. I ol 
plies. Postal brings Free Cataloz. Elwood Com- Colbys, Amesbury, Mass _- for Pleasure and Profit 
pany, Dept. 77. Omaha 8, Nebr FLIES. Can tie Gray Nymph mentioned in Febru Real Chinchillas (not , : 
“SUCCESSFUL MINK RAISING’. 20 illustra- ary 1945 issue Outdoor Life. Order early, good a rabbit). Origina 3 id 
tions and pen drawings gives full information on hooks ere scarce. Box 303. Plainfield a ee ~ . ~ little fur bearers of t 
ens and care, mailed postpaid for one dollar FLY Makers! 1944 Catalog. Culver Lures Co Andes Mount ains na li 
Javis Fur Farms, Dept. B., St. Johnsbury, Vt D5, 1847 S. 14th St., St Louis 4, Mo Vegetarian, clean, gentle, prolific, easy id S] A] 
TOP Quality Yukon bred femaies, April delivery FLY-TYERS! Best materials, low prices. Catalog economical to raise. Pedigre ed, registered qf 
Snow White and Silver —— mink kits, July Perry Lures, 104 Campbell, West Haven Conn breeding stock now available. ies por 
delivery Satisfaction and live delivery guaran- DEE mataning wi = ry tunity today to begin raising ‘‘The Finest ex 
a Re " Fanee ote FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures, Materials, Supre me ~ 8 : “ee sf } 
ted onan roan oe enesota } Mfc Company Amarillo Texas, Fur for Tomorrow t 
GIAN Cc NC sLA ABBITS fYaluable fur ; =) ~ » _r<—- «# Send for Free illustrated descriptive folder. i 
Delicious Meat. Easily Raised. Pleasant Pastime GENUINE F: ahk Flies. Trout or Bass. 3 for $1 ‘Raising Chinchillas for Pleasure and Profitt.’”’ ’ t 
Tremendous Demand. ‘‘Free Booklet shows Amaz- Postpaid. Natural Lure Co., Hastings 1. Nebr. P j 
ing Profits from Small Investment.’’ Willow F AMOUS Mississippi Catfish Bait. Formula 25c ‘ 
Farm. R 20. Sellersville. Pen: ‘eorve Thomas, Mankato. Minnesota GENESEE CHINCHILLA FARMS t ' 
PHEASANT Egges—Chixs. Lots 0 to 25.000 ANY IDLE FISHING TACKLE? We will buy rods 842-D Metropolitan Bidg., Denver, Colo. Held Lal 
Adult pheasant for June delivery onl; Ma and reels for cash. Appraisal on request. Alex 








Farlane P t Farm, Janesville, Wisc Tavilor’s, 22 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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EVERY 








AT LAST! 


Dog Food Containing 


MEAT 


Available at Dealers 


| 
food 





#You can now give your dog a complete 
every day with fresh meat baked in-— nutritious, 
wholesome horse meat, prepared under ideal 
sanitary conditions. THE ONLY FOOD OF 
ITS KIND IN AMERICA TODAY! For 
years this food called “‘Ken-L-Biskit” has been 
used in America’s foremost kennels helping | 
keep world champions in top torm. Over | 
1,000,000 pounds have been fed! Now made | 
ible to you at grocers, feed stores, etc. 
i-L-Biskit is crumbled into small pieces, | 
1ixed with boiling water. So now, with- 
it ration points, you c: pel ate your dog MEAT 
DAY! Ken-L-Biskit is a complete 


very known element and vitamin your 


rneeds for perfect health. Yet costs no more! 


t Ken-L-Biskit for your doe today! Ask for 
t by name! America’s only dog biscuit with 
Rosh meat baked in! 


Do YOU Own 


A “SCRATCHING” Dog? 


\> Do your dog constantly scratch, dig, rub and 
himself—often until his skin is raw and sore? 
iy be perfectly clean and flea free, but suffering 
intense itching irritation that has centered 
rve endings of his skin. He is in torment and 
n elp scratching—unless you try to help him 
Try giving him Rex Hunters Dog Powders, once each 
t { note the quick improvement. One owner 
te If my dog could ta I know he would say 
thar for Rex Hunters Dog Powders He was 
raw { sore from scratching and just lay around 
Now |} plays and is full of pep.’ Ask for Rex 
Hunt Dog Powders at any good drug store pet 
shop. Only 25c,. Economy size box only $1 
IMPORTANT. Loss of hair in patches—small 
ed spots on dog’s skin, suggests Mange. Get after 
it quic Get time-tested Rex Hunter Surcoptic 
Mange Ointment It's splendid If dealer can't 
supp end 50c to 
I.HILGERS & CO., Dept. 794, Binghamton, N. Y. 





PULVEX 
FLEA POWDER 


_ Kite 


100% SATISFACTION 
OR MONEY BACK 





vd 





Discovery by— 
Noted Veterinarian 
ears, veterinarians were baffled by a com- 
mon skin disease that caused untold agony to 
dogs and eats, Starting as a burning itch, it 
soon develops dandruff-like scales and brown- 
ish edged sores with a mouldy odor im ears, on 
paws, under-body, back or around tail. Treat- 
me for mange, fleas, allergy or faulty diet 

only in costly care or actual loss. Now, 

veterinarian, Dr. A. C. Merrick, has posi- 
ty identified this disease as a fungus infee- 
hor mmparable to “Athlete's Foot.”’ He has 
tamed it “Fungitch’’ and has also developed 
Sl ADENE, a treatment proved amazingly 
flective in thousands of clinical cases. Ap 
li externally, Dr. Merrick’s SULFADENE 
ste the itch in a few minutes—-scales and 
st vanish in a few days. Buy today where 
y t pet foods or remedies or send $1.00 
if nerous treatment; money back if it fails 
t complete satisfaction, Address Brook 
tel! Laboratories, Dept. D-195 Brookfield, Hl. 
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Questions 


Chicken Killer 








Question: Six nths ag I bought a blue 
tick redbone hound, hoping he would be useful 
in hunting squirrels and rabbits. First time I] 
took him out he went into a farmyard and 
killed a chicken. Before I could catch him, he 
darted into another yard and killed another 
fowl. I paid for the birds, whipped my dog 
and quit hunting for the day. I have kept him 
on a chain ever since. Do you think I might get 
the kennel to take“him back—or is it possible 
to cure a dog of chicke 9 — VY .K.H., 
North Carolina 

Answer: All bird dogs and hounds are natu- 
rally chicken killers. Of course, they should be 
cured of the habit when young. Next time your 
hound kills a chicken beat him over the head 
with it. Yes, it's a messy job, but the more you 
mess up the d head and face the greater the 
chance of his x his taste for chicken kill- 
ing. Don't keep your hound chained; that’s not 
good for any dog. Take him out on leash as 
often as you can, letting him run free in rabbit 
and squirrel territory Then you will learn 
whether he has any hunting ability. Also, train 
him to obey the whistle, and so be under your 
control. 

I can’t say how exchanging your dog for an- 


other one would work out; if you could do it, 
though, it would, of course, save you the trou- 
ble of training him.—W.C.D 


Brittany for Quail 


The quail in this part of the coun- 
open fields. When 
woods where, if the 
impossible for the 
average bird dog to locate them. Do you think 
the Brittany spaniel would locate and point 
birds in dry leaves in the woods?—F E. R., Mo. 


Question: 
try are generally 
flushed they go 
leaves are dry, it 


found 
into the 
almost 


in 


1s 


anything about 
any breed, but I believe a good Brittany can 
do anything in the scenting line that a pointer 
or setter can do. That's as far as I care to go 
in committing myself.—W. C. D. 


Answer: I can’t guarantee 


Curing Gun-shyness 


Question: My- 2-year-old cocker spaniel is 
an excellent rabbit and quail dog, but he is 
afraid of the sight or sound of a gun. How 


can I cure him of this?—D. W., Mo. 


Gun-shyness is a serious fault and 
but if you have patience you may 


Answer: 
hard to cure, 
be successful. 

Take your cocker 
gun, not even a pistol 
thoroughly fond of the sport 
along and, when the dog is on 
scent flushing a bird, fire be 
sure you are a good distance away from the dog 
If he is afraid of the report wait a week or so 
before trying it again. But never fire unless the 


out hunting, but carry no 

If and when he becomes 
take a small pistol 
working busily 


the pistol—but 


or 


dog is working on hot scent or flushing and 
even chasing game 

When and if he pays no attention to the re- 
port, work nearer to the dog when you fire 
Finally you should be able to change from 


pistol to shotgun. —W. C. D 


History of the German Shepherd 


Question: Please give me a short history of 
the German shepherd so I can use the facts to 
convince some neighbors who say these dogs 
were originally bred from wolves.—Mrs. C. B., 


Calif 


is no foundation to the belief 
wolf blood 


he was produced 


Answer: There 
that the German 
in his veins. Records show 
from various old breeds of herding and farm 
dogs associated with man for centuries. The 
fact that his history for more than 45 years is 


shepherd carries 


well known and that no wolf blood has been 
used in that period also tends to refute the 
claim that he is in any way influenced by such 
a cross —W. C. D 
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ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S 
GREAT BEERS 
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MORE 
WAR BONDS 






Van Merritt Beer is brewed at 
Burlington, Wisconsin from the 
finest hops, grits, choicest barley 
malt and famous Wisconsin arte- 
sian well water. These, plus aclosely 
guarded formula and unique brew- 
ing methods, make Van Merritt one 


of the world’s great beers. 


SOLE U,. S. ACENTS 
eit ERs COMPANY. LTD. « CHICAGO §. ILLENOMA 




















at enact ae ne = 
; -—I IZAAK WALTON WAS RIGHT WHEN HE SAID OF 
ote, \ THE ATLANTIC SALMON “HE ISEVER BRED 


IN FRESH RIVERS, AND NEVER GROWS BIG 
BUT IN THE SEA” FOR THIS FISt GROWS VERY 
\ SLOWLY IN FRESH WATER, BUT MAY GROW 



















SALT WATER. 


Here's THE BIRD, THE FRANKLIN'S GULL, WHICH 
WAS PRACTICALLY CANONIZED BY THE GRATEFUL § 
MORMONS..-PROTECTED BY LAW AND BY SENTIMENT § 
---FOR DEVOURING THE ENORMOUS HORDES OF 
CRICKETS THAT WERE DESTROYING THEIR CROPS, 
AND HERE TOO IS THE CRICKET! 


ws SE FR AH 0 a we Me 
PA aha © coator DENSE WHITE WOOL PROTECTS THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN GOATAGAINST ANY AMOUNT OF Coun © 
«= PROVIDED ITS A DRY COLO. THE WET COLD OF THE 
BAST PUTS HIM DOWN AND OUT; UNLESS SHELTERED 
FROM ALL COLD RAINS HES ALMOST CERTAIN TO CATCH 
PNEUMONIA 








THe COTTON TAIL RABRIT 
HAS VERY LONGNEEDLE- 
SHARP CLAWS, ®UT THEY 
ARE SOWELL COVERED 
BY HAIR THEY ARE SELDOM NoTIcED 
CLOSE-UP SHOWS A COTTONTAIU'S FOREPAW; 

HE HAS ONLY FOUR TOES ONHISHING PAWS 

i eee 

WHERE HAS THIS DUCK BEEN ALL OUR LIVES? 
THE NEW MEXICAN DUCK (ANAS D/AZ/ NOV/- 
MEXICANA) HAS ONLY RECENTLY BEEN DISCOV 

LARGE, MOTTLED BROWN, AND VERY WARY, ITS RANGE 
FROM SOUTHWEST TEXAS, ACROSS NEW MEXICO, 7 

SOUTHERN ARIZONA 














THE LARGEST LIVING INVERTEBRATE ANIMAL, 
THE GIANT SQUID. NO ONE KNOWS FOR 
CERTAIN HOW LONG-LIVED IT IS ,HOW OREP- 
PWELLING, OR HOW BIG iT BECOMES 


mats 


| IT’S AMAZING THAT SO LITTLE ISKNOWN ABOUT © 


A 7 PTE S 
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GAME GIMMICKS GUS MAGE! 


AS MUCH AS IGIN. IN AYEAR ONCE IT REACHES] 
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Scorching or Freezing. . Lei Aumnuntlton Chile Vike tl- 


When you shoot Winchester weatherproofed ammunition 
you know that it will perform properly, regardless of 
scorching heat or frigid temperatures. 





h Weatherproofing is an added protection that guards 
against the effects of humidity, heat and cold. Another 
reason why Winchester ammunition has proved its de- 

pendability in hot jungle areas, as well as in extreme 
: sub-zero temperatures. 


When sporting ammunition is again available you will 
want to get Winchester shotshells and cartridges. 


a -_ ° 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
‘ DIVISION OF 
INCHESTER 3 
wei | —— 


THE AMMUNITION THAT’S WEATHERPROOFED 
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THE MAGNOLIA—State Flower of Louisiana 


With flowers, as with gin, it’s easy to tell the favor 


They abound in those spec ial qualities people preter. 


} 


In gin it’s that fresh, clean taste of Dixie Belle which 
makes it preeminently a favorite. Here’s real flavor 
distilled into every drop from selected grain neutral spirits a1 


I 


Nature’s choicest fruits, herbs and berries. Insist on Dix 


Yo mn , 
CC Seacute we 


0 Proof ¢ Distilled from 100% Grain Neutral Spirits 
See. te BPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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